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AN APPRENTICE TO TRUTH 



An Apprentice to Truth 



CHAPTER I 

THREE of Dr. 01s Langdon's daughters were 
sitting with their Aunt Evangeline in one 
of the front rooms of their house in Southfield, 
Vermont. They wore the amiable, somewhat 
unexpectant calm of provincial spinsterhood and 
an atmosphere of decent trivialities seemed to 
surround them. The green-slatted window shut- 
ters were closed and the light in the room was 
cool and dim as if it filtered through sea-water. 
In the air which floated in from out of doors there 
was a perfume of honeysuckle and wistaria and 
this mingled with the faint but pervasive odour 
of stewing cherries which came from the kitchen. 
Aunt Evangeline, while her nieces sewed and 
chatted, sat looking out of the window, her hands 
folded in her lap. She was eighty years old, fat 
and shapeless, with thin grey hair through which 
showed her shining white scalp, and a colourless 
face whose small features were imbedded in a 
mass of creased and wrinkled flesh. 
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Aunt Evangeline's place in the household was 
much like that of some aged family pussy-cat. 
She was petted, fed, warmed, and housed, but no 
one ever thought of her as an immortal soul or 
dreamed, for a moment, of asking her opinion 
on any subject whatever. 

"Mrs. Fowler had another of her attacks last 
night,' ' said Laura, the eldest sister. "They sent 
for father, but I had to tell them he had n't come 
in yet and we didn't know where he was." A 
deep furrow between her eyebrows deepened as 
she spoke. 

"What time did he come in?" asked Anne. 
She was a school-teacher, brown-haired, blue-eyed, 
and fair-skinned like Laura, with a strong, lean 
figure and narrow hands and feet. 

"Not until two o'clock," replied Laura. "He 
is not well this morning. I knocked on his door 
at half past eight, and he called out to me that he 
wanted to sleep." Her kind, anxious eyes, behind 
their rimless glasses, betrayed, for an instant, the 
disquietude of her thought. 

A footstep was heard on the floor of the room 
above them. 

"There he is now!" exclaimed Ella, the young- 
est of the girls, who had a round face, eyelashes 
which curled up at the end, and a shapeless chin 
with a dimple in it. 

" Oh, I do hope he is feeling better! " 
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The three women listened, in silence, to the 
sound of the footsteps. They never admitted, 
even to one another, the nature of their father's 
complaint. 

Dr. 01s Langdon was sixty-five and had led the 
existence of mingled respect and ostracism, allot- 
ted to those who do precisely as they please in 
a New England village. 

He had the vices most accursed in Vermont, — 
he drank and he was an atheist, he lacked the 
virtues most essential there, — he was neither 
thrifty nor decorous, yet a grudging admiration 
was accorded by all to his skill as a physician. 

Combined with his manner of life and his con- 
fessed lack of religion this partook of the Satanic 
in the eyes of the villagers. They called in Dr. 
01s when wife or child was in extremity, fearfully, 
as they might have evoked some all-powerful 
spirit of evil who claimed souls in payment for 
the spells he worked. But the doctor was lax 
about demanding payment of any kind; to show 
him an empty purse was as good as settling his 
bill, so the poor accepted his charity and con- 
tinued to believe in his wickedness. 

Life in Southfield, however, would have been 
duller if Dr. 01s had changed his manner of life, 
unthinkable if he had moved away. 

"I think I will go and see if Agnes has kept 
something hot for father/' said Laura, who was 
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the housekeeper and practical manager for the 
family. "If his head is bad he will want some 
coffee." 

"What an absurd name for a servant!" grum- 
bled Ella, when her sister had left them. 
"'Agnes'!" 

"Be thankful you don't have to call her 'Miss 
Agnes/" said Anne. "We are lucky to have 
a servant at all. To get one in Southfield 
sometimes requires more than riches and good 
reputation." 

"And we have neither," complained Ella. 
Her dimple had disappeared. She looked dis- 
contented and plain. 

"We have the largest house in town, and our 
father is the cleverest man." 

" Oh, yes — and our grandfather was a senator, 
and our parlour furniture was brought from Eng- 
land, and our mother had her portrait painted by 
Thomas Sully; but one can't live forever on those 
facts." 

"Aunt Evangeline sees something," observed 
Anne. " What is it, Aunt Evangeline? " 

"Marah is coming up the walk," said the old 
lady. 

"Where has she been?" Ella asked her sister. 

"She went to the post-office — for a letter from 
some one of her admirers I suppose," replied the 
other with a faintly sarcastic accent. 
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The two sisters went and stood behind their 
Aunt Evangeline, near the window, and watched 
Marah coming toward them along the straight 
walk, paved with cracked and uneven flag-stones 
and bordered with straggling boxwood, which led 
from the swinging wooden gate to their front door. 

"She looks rather well in that boy's hat!" 
said Ella with grudging admiration. " And she has 
a love letter in her hand — just as you thought ! " 

" If it were a love letter it would be hidden away 
in her pocket/' replied Anne. 

Marah came in, smiling but evidently excited 
about something, flushed with the heat, full of 
eager life. She was twenty-four years old, unlike 
her sisters, small and dark, with a straight, lithe 
figure, more like a boy's than a girl's. Her hair 
was curly and so fine, soft, and black that it blew 
about her forehead like a cloud of smoke. 

She had long, narrow, dark eyes and a nose which 
formed almost a straight line with her forehead. 
Her mouth was wide but beautifully curved. 
People sometimes said she looked Egyptian. In 
Southfield the women considered her plain on 
account of her dark skin, her wide mouth and un- 
developed figure, but she had never, for these rea- 
sons, lacked admirers of the other sex. There 
was something frank and adventurous about her, 
yet cautious too — like a gypsy who knows what 
a prison is like. 
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" What is the matter? " Ella asked her. " Have 
you had bad news?" 

"No," said Marah, "the letter is for father — 
from New York. " 

Her voice had an attractive, husky quality. 
She spoke with less of a drawl than her sisters. 

"Well — if it is not the letter that has excited 
you — what has ? " asked Ella, again. ' * One can see 
that something has happened." 

Marah threw herself into a chair with a peculiar, 
half -boyish grace and tossed her hat on a table. 

"I 've just been talking with Grace Kent," she 
said, and began to tell a long story about a friend 
whose father was unlawfully keeping from her a 
sum of money which she had inherited from her 
dead mother. Marah's sisters listened, but without 
any very keen interest. They had heard before 
of Grace Kent's tyrannical father and jealous 
stepmother. 

"But can't she make her father give her the 
money?" Ella asked, languidly. "It's legally 
hers. " 

"That would mean a lawsuit and a scandal, and 
Grace is too loyal to her family for either." 

"Or not brave enough!" observed Anne. 

"It's the injustice" exclaimed Marah, her 
long eyes flaming. She jumped up suddenly and 
began to walk up and down the room, angry, 
graceful, and self-absorbed. 
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14 Marah, " ventured Aunt Evangeline, meekly, 
"are n't you making yourself very warm, moving 
about like that ? " 

"But how funny you are, Marah!" exclaimed 
Ella. " Why on earth do you care so much about 
Grace Kent? She is n't even a very intimate 
friend of yours. It 's so like you to work yourself 
into a frenzy over what does n't concern you." 

Marah sat down again and, leaning her small 
chin on her hands, stared moodily at the floor. 

"It's the injustice," she said again, more to 
herself than the others, "the hideous injustice! 
One resents it in one 's own self-respect — like the 
touch of a whip." Her sisters paid no more 
attention to her, but chatted together about the 
characters in a novel they had all been reading. 
In a limited social circle the people in books often 
play a large part. 

Aunt Evangeline looked placidly out of the 
window. It grew even warmer as the morning 
went on. Outside the locusts shrilled a song of the 
heat. After a time the door opened and Laura 
came in with a flurried, nervous motion, her eye- 
glasses askew; her father followed her. 

The doctor was tall and large, with black, 
short-sighted eyes, which protruded slightly, a 
thick nose, dark hair, and beard streaked with 
grey. He had the expression of almost imbecile 
absent-mindedness peculiar to some geniuses. 
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At that moment his face was lividly pale and 
there were purple circles under his eyes. 

He smiled in a half-quizzical way at his daugh- 
ters. "Since you think it's worth while keep- 
ing up the joke about my illnesses, " this smile 
seemed to say, " I suppose I must help you." 

"Is your head any better?" asked Anne, She 
was her father's favourite, because she alone in- 
variably understood what he was talking about. 

" I wish father would try some of my tablets, " 
said Ella, with a whining accent, intended to be 
cajoling: "those white tablets I got from Mrs. 
Saunders. " 

At this Dr. Ols burst into a loud laugh. 

"Shall a man of science go to a soothsayer!" 
he said, "or a father take counsel from his babe! " 

Marah handed her father the letter she had 
brought from the post-office. He took it with 
a hand which, for a surgeon, was ominously 
unsteady. 

"Ols," said Aunt Evangeline, abruptly, "it 
seems to me your attacks come even oftener than 
they used to." For once the old lady's remark 
was heeded. 

The doctor looked up from his letter. His 
clouded, pink-rimmed eyes grew keen. Could 
Evangeline be sarcastic? But no — her face was 
as bland and guiltless of expression as a white 
plate. He returned to the letter, which he read 
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with knitted brows, as if he concentrated his 
mind on it with difficulty. When he had finished 
he laid it down with an inarticulate exclamation 
which might have meant disapproval or merely 
amazement. His daughters, who were watching 
him, asked no questions but waited for him to 
speak. 

"It's from Cora Thompson, your mother's 
cousin, " he said, finally. 

The girls were vaguely aware that, at the time 
it happened, their father was supposed to have 
married beneath him. Their mother had died 
when Ella was born. She had never been any- 
thing to them but a name and an oil-portrait, but 
Cousin Cora, who had achieved riches and lived 
in New York, was, supposedly, a person of some 
importance. 

"We have not heard a word from her in six 
years," said Laura. "I wonder why she is 
writing now!" 

"What is she like?" Marah eagerly asked. 
"You know I was away at school when she was 
here last, and have n't seen her since I was a 
small child. I remember, then, she used to wear 
a slippery, blue, silk dress and brought me a box 
of mixed nuts and raisins with the picture of a 
swan on the cover. " 

"A fairy godmother — but thrifty," observed 
Anne. 
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1 ' I remember her very well, " Ella said. ' ' I was 
fifteen when she was here. She was very pink, 
with fair hair, and everything she had smelt of 
lemon verbena. She had the shiniest finger- 
nails I ever saw, and used to sit all the afternoon 
in a rocking-chair with a piece of embroidery 
which she never worked on. She said once that 
Southfield was a 'hole* and she called me 'little 
Ellie'— which I hated." 

"Girls of fifteen never do like diminutives," 
said Anne. "They are only acceptable to women 
of forty." 

"We haven't heard anything about the letter 
yet," observed Laura, with the strained patience 
of lifelong amiability. 

"I will read it to you," said Dr. 01s, who had 
been in a brown study and apparently had not 
heard a word that had been said. 

"Dear Doctor," the letter began, "although 
we have seen very little of each other these last 
years, I often think of you and of my poor, dear 
cousin's children. If my own home had not 
always claimed more care even than I could give, 
it might have been possible for me to have kept 
more in touch with you all, but, in this world, we 
cannot do what we will. Time brings many 
changes. Since my poor, dear husband's death a 
year and a half ago I find myself very much alone. 
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My boy Hugh is away at college and my daughter 
Phebe is only just fourteen, not yet of an age to 
be a real companion for me. Since I have been 
in mourning I find there are a great many hours 
that hang heavily on my hands. 

"Now what I want to propose is that you let 
one of your girls come to me, I will not say as a 
companion, nor for any special duties, nor for any 
particular length of time, but I will treat her as if 
she were my own sister, and she shall have every 
comfort and pleasure that I can give her; in short, 
she shall be entirely one of the family. And if, 
at any time, she wants to leave me, she of course 
can do so, as there will be no obligation whatever 
for her to remain. 

"I will say no more, but leave the matter to 
your own judgment and decision. 

"Besides the pleasure it will give me to have a 
companion in my many lonely hours, I shall be 
glad to know I am doing something for one of 
my poor, dear, lost cousin's children. With best 
regards, 

"Yours as ever, 

"Cora Thompson." 

"There is a postscript/ ' said the doctor, and 
continued : 

"As Laura and Anne have already their lives 
marked out for them, as it were, I suppose the 
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choice will lie between Ella and Marah. Ella, if I 
remember, is studying music with a view to teach- 
ing. She would perhaps be able to give me less 
of her time than I might wish." 

"In short, all things point to you, Marah/ ' 
said Anne, dryly, when the letter was finished. 

11 1 suppose it is a really serious offer," observed 
the doctor, as if, in his mind, the fact might be 
questioned. 

"Oh, undoubtedly serious," replied Laura. 

None of the family seemed to know exactly 
what comment the letter called for. To Marah it 
came as an answer to her secret, unuttered demand 
for change, more pleasure, more excitement, an 
outlet of some kind, an escape from her environ- 
ment. She looked around her at the faded fur- 
nishings of the room in which she sat. All that 
was old, expensive once, and good in its way, was 
now shabby and worn; the little that was new 
was cheap and tawdry. The whole house sug- 
gested dignity which maintained itself without 
hope, conscious of its futile pretensions. Poverty, 
having nothing but the crude wreckage of old 
grandeur to keep itself afloat with, could only 
make helpless, distant signals to art and beauty. 

11 How kind of Cousin Cora to ask for one of us ! " 
exclaimed Ella, finally, and the rest of the family, 
suppressing what vague surprise and uneasiness 
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remained in their breasts, immediately, and with 
gratitude, adopted her point of view. 

"Would you like to go, Marah?" asked Laura. 

" 'MarahM" said Aunt Evangeluie, suddenly 
giving signs of life. "Is Marah going away?" 
She was alarmed, as the very old always are at the 
prospect of any change. 

"It would be an opportunity for one of you 
to have much that I have been unable to give," 
said the doctor. There was in his manner an un- 
easy assumption of the dignity which covers shame. 

His daughters made a faint murmur of dissent, 
well meant and affectionate. They realised that 
their father had, in fact, left something undone, 
though they would have protested against the 
idea that it was from any other reason than 
necessity. 

"As I understand the letter," said Laura, "it 
simply means that Marah would go to Cousin 
Cora's for a long visit and be like a daughter in 
the house." 

"The two things contradict each other," ob- 
served Anne, "daughters don't go visiting in 
their own homes." 

"How stupid you are, Anne!" cried Ella, "a 
cousin has rights as well as a daughter, hasn't 
she?" 

"Perhaps," replied Anne, with the smile of 
a determined sceptic. 
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" I should hate to have Marah go away," said 
Aunt Evangeline, plaintive and unheeded from her 
window. 

"As I remember Cora Thompson she was a very 
simple, kind, well-meaning woman," observed the 
doctor. "She would undoubtedly do her best 
to make any one of you happy. She is not a 
person of great mental ability, but not less worthy 
for that, perhaps. The brain contrives many 
temptations for women which the heart could not 
conceive of. " 

" In a way it seems as if it were a duty for one 
of us to go to her, " said Laura, reflectively. The 
wrinkle between her eyebrows was more marked 
than ever. She was conscientiously trying to 
consider the matter from all stand-points before 
coming to a final decision. It was, as a rule, 
Laura who made the final decisions for the 
family. 

" I can't help feeling that if I go I shall go for a 
long time," said Marah. Her dark skin, with a 
swift change characteristic of it, was suddenly 
transfused with a flood of rose and glowed brill- 
iantly. She looked dreamily out of the window. 
The words seemed to sound some time after she 
had spoken them, like the splash of a pebble 
dropped in a well. It was as if the future called 
faintly to them from some unsounded depths of 
mystery. They were all silent for a few moments. 



\ 
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"There is no hurry," said Laura. "We must 
take plenty of time to think it over." 

"Marah herself must decide," said the doctor. 
But already it had been decided, in the sub- 
conscious way by which many conclusions are 
arrived at. Marah would go. 



CHAPTER II 

"i^*OME here, Indra!" said Marah from her 

v^rf hammock. There was a flutter of green 
wings and a small parrakeet fluttered to her wrist, 
Marah raised her hand. 

"Kiss me," she commanded, and the little bird 
touched her lips with his beak. 

"Where is his lamb?" asked Anne, who was 
sitting near her sister on the veranda. 

"Behind that chair. Do you mind pulling it 
out ? Thank you. Now go to your lamb, Indra ! " 

The parrakeet flew to the woolly toy and settled 
on its back, with strange little clucking noises, 
indicative of pleasure and love. 

"Isn't it strange how he loves that lamb!" 
exclaimed Anne, watching Indra, who was now 
trying to beautify his beloved by preening its 
wool, in a painstaking, maternal fashion as if he 
were adjusting feathers. 

"I believe, you know," said Marah, "that 
Indra would conquer his terror of the snake if he 
thought any danger threatened his lamb. " 

"Let us try," replied Anne. "The snake is 
here in my work-basket." 

16 
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She produced a Japanese invention made of pa- 
per, grey, writhing, slippery, terrifyingly natural. 

The little parrakeet raised his head from his 
labour of love. Seeing the paper snake he gave a 
scream of horror and fright and flew to Marah' s 
shoulder, fluttering his wings in a paroxysm of 
fear. 

"It's cruel to frighten him so," said Marah; 
then, inconsistently, "put the snake on his lamb 
and see what he will do." 

Anne did as she was bidden, she and her sister 
as prettily intent as two harem women on their 
game with the bird. At the sight of the hideous 
danger which threatened his lamb Indra's alarm 
apparently increased, but he did not hesitate an 
instant. Love conquered all selfish thought of his 
own safety. A flash of green wings, a sudden 
swoop, and the snake was lying on the floor. 

" Bravo, Indra ! " cried Marah. The bird looked 
at her with his inscrutable, bead-like eyes, his 
head on one side. Then he gave a short, un- 
expected whoop, expressive, presumably, of satis- 
faction. Marah and Anne laughed. 

"Dear me," said Anne, "what will you do 
without Indra in New York ! " 

"I thought perhaps I might take him," Marah 
observed doubtfully. 

"Yes, you might.!' Anne also spoke with 
hesitation. 
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" Perhaps it would be better to leave him here, 
just at first, and then send for him when I get 
settled.' ' 

"Yes, that would be better. Cousin Cora 
might not want a bird, uncaged, and a fireside 
companion, like Indra. " 

" But Indra has a cage." 

"Has he? He is never in it! Where has he 
gone now, by the way ? He is not sitting on the 
lamb any more." 

"There he is! Up there in that apple-tree." 
Marah gave a peculiar low whistle and the par- 
rakeet flew to her at once. A shadow fell on her 
face. "I shall miss you, Indra," she said — then, 
after a moment, added, "I can't believe I am 
really going, and so soon, next Wednesday." 

Anne looked at her sister with affection, yet 
critically as if she were about to sum up the im- 
pressions of years in one definitive valuation. 
Marah lay in a faded yellow hammock, the green 
parrakeet under her chin. She wore a little, plain, 
white, tucked shirt-waist, like a boy's, and a white 
linen skirt. The wind blew a soft, feathery cloud 
of black hair about her forehead, her long, narrow 
eyes were half closed. She seemed in a reverie, 
half melancholy, half contented. The hammock 
swayed gently with her light weight. 

It was impressed upon Anne that it was suit- 
able that Marah should be the one to go out into 
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the unknown. In some indefinable way she, 
among them all, was the one fitted for change, 
for adventure, for emotion. Anne, who loved 
her sister, thought, nevertheless, of her own dull, 
fixed, and monotonous existence, upheld by the 
resignation which stoically represented itself as 
content, and she gave a sigh over the mysteries 
of destiny. 

"You are glad to go away from Southfield, 
are n't you ? " she asked. 

"The unknown is a great charmer,' * replied 
Marah, " to me, at least, and it has never beckoned 
to me before. Yes — I 'm glad to go — but I feel 
a little cowardly shiver — do you know what I 
mean ? " 

"You've entered for a race without knowing 
the conditions — that 's all! " said Anne, rising and 
gathering up her work. " I 'm going to leave 
you now. You 're expecting a visitor, are n't 
you?" 

"Leonard Waring said he would come in to say 
good-bye. He is going away to-morrow." 

" I wonder he dares risk it ! " said Anne. 

"What do you mean?" 

" He is afraid of you." 

Marah did not pretend to misunderstand. She 
went on swaying gently in her hammock, a some- 
what enigmatic smile on her lips. 

"I read in a book," went on Anne, "that 
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American men were the only ones in the world 
who rushed away from love. " 

"It interferes, I expect," said Marah. 

Anne went into the house, and Marah settled 
herself more comfortably in the hammock and 
took up her book. It was a collection of English 
verse. She began to read the ''Lady of Shalott" 
(in Southfield people still read Tennyson) , but the 
rhythm of the lines combined with the sway of the 
hammock and the warm stillness of the afternoon 
to make her drowsy. 

"And sometimes through the mirror blue 
The knights came riding, two by two; 
She has no loyal knight and true 
The Lady of Shalott/ ' 

she read. The book dropped and her eyes closed 
slowly, the lids fluttered an instant, then remained 
motionless. Indra flew back to his lamb. 

A quarter of an hour went by. Then a step 
sounded on the stone flagging of the walk. Marah 
awoke, changed her position, and smoothed down 
her skirt. It is only in novels that the heroine is 
really discovered asleep in a graceful attitude of 
childish abandon. 

"All alone, are you?" said Waring. "What a 
warm day ! " He dropped into the chair Anne had 
vacated, took up his straw hat, and mopped his 
forehead with a blue-bordered handkerchief. 
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"You must have been walking fast," said 
Marah. 

"Faster than I meant to," he replied. 

Marah smiled gently and looked at Waring 
with approval. He was a good-looking young 
man of thirty-three, thin, loose-jointed, awkward 
in his motions yet with the grace of pose which 
comes from correct bodily proportions and good 
muscles. He had a smoothly shaven, clearly 
cut face of the prevailing American type, with a 
short nose, very thick dark hair, and blue-grey 
eyes. His smile was humorous and cynical as if 
he had learned, early in life, that the world, 
though amusing and delightful, was untrust- 
worthy. He would divert himself in it, so to 
speak, with a revolver in his pocket. 

"You are really off to-morrow ?" said Marah. 

"Yes, early in the morning, and what is all 
this I hear about you ? You are going away, too ? " 

"Yes, I am really going away. Isn't it won- 
derful! I can't believe it myself." 

"Tell me all about it," said Waring. He 
looked at Marah with a stern composure assumed 
to hide undesirable tenderness. Marah appeared 
to him, at that moment, very pretty, fragile, and 
helpless. 

" I am going to stay in New York, for an in- 
definite period of time, with a cousin," Marah 
began. " She is lonely and wants a companion — 
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so I am to be that — and one of the family at the 
same time. It sounds rather nice, doesn't it!" 

"What is your cousin's name?" inquired War- 
ing, without expressing any opinion. 

" 'Thompson.' She is Mrs. William Thompson. 
Do you know her? " 

"No, do you?" 

Marah laughed. "Not the least in the world. 
I 've not seen her since I was a small child. That 
makes it rather amusing, don't you think ! " 

" Women always like a gamble, " replied Waring 
rather crossly. 

The attitude of disapproval, he felt, was the 
safest one for him to adopt with Marah. He 
watched her, hungrily, meanwhile. He was going 
away, the following day, for a long time. There 
were few girls with Marah' s peculiar charm. He 
never, that he remembered, had seen just such 
eyes before, nor just such fine, black, smoke-like 
hair. 

"I suppose one must have lived all one's life 
in Southfield to make going to visit one's cousin 
seem like an adventure! " said Marah. "But you 
are going to have real adventures, aren't you! 
You are going to Brazil?" 

"Yes, Mr. Anstruther wants me to go down and 
make some expeditions in the interior of Brazil on 
behalf of a Geographical and Ethnological Society 
he is identified with." 
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" Why does n't he go himself if he is so interested 
in explorations? " 

"Well — in the first place he is old, and then his 
energy has always been more employed in getting 
a great deal of work out of other people than in 
working himself. He is a curious old bird!" 
Waring spoke with a mixture of admiration, 
irreverence, and perplexity. 

"You ought to know him better than anyone 
else," said Marah. "He hasn't any family, has 
he?" 

"No, he is quite alone in the world, and re- 
joices in it. He is the most contented person I 
ever knew, or, at any rate, he seems to be. In 
spite of my association with him all these years I 
sometimes feel I don't really know him at all." 

"But you like him?" 

" He interests me, " replied Waring, guardedly, 
"and he holds me, and, I expect, will always do 
so. He has a fine mind and much originality of 
thought and conception. I know nothing at all 
of his character, that is to say of his mental at- 
titude toward his fellow-beings. His life, as far 
as I have seen it, is beyond criticism." 

"Perhaps he leads a double life," suggested 
Marah, laughing. 

"He is too much of an egoist, too suspicious 
lest other people might not think him superior to 
them. To lead a double life a man has got to have 
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supreme trust in a number of people and their 
devotion to him, and a kind of recklessness too, 
which Anstruther is incapable of. " 

"What does he look like?" asked Marah, 
curiously. 

"Oh, you must have seen his pictures in the 
papers — a short, fat man, with a bald head. 
The most remarkable thing about him is his eyes, 
little, bright, restless grey eyes. His face always 
makes me think of a Chinaman's, the slant of the 
eyebrows, the smooth fatness, the smile that 
never either begins or ends." 

"He is very public-spirited, at all events." 

"Yes, he has done a great deal, in one way 
or another, for New York, " agreed Waring. He 
seemed about to qualify this praise by some fur- 
ther remark, but broke off shortly, with a slight 
frown, as if he condemned his unspoken words. 

"What, exactly, do you expect to do on this 
expedition?" asked Marah. 

"Explore — and make notes and take obser- 
vations. Can't you see me striding through the 
forests with my fountain pen and my camera?" 

"I see you devoured by wild beasts and bitten 
by snakes and laid low with typhoid fever and 
murdered by natives." 

" All of those disasters cannot possibly happen," 
replied Waring, laughing. "Console yourself with 
that thought — if you really need consolation." 
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He stole a serious glance at Marah. The hint 
of consideration for him, even hidden in a jest, 
pleased him more than he knew. What if she 
did really care a little? A man laughs at the 
perils he faces, but it is acceptable to him that 
women should take them seriously. 

"You will write to me, won't you?" asked 
Marah. "You can't think how I love hearing 
about people's travels. Everything interests me, 
the most commonplace facts. It is a passion of 
mine." 

An expression of some wistfulness crept into 
her face. Waring observed it with sympathy, 
but he only said, lightly: 

"I should think Baedeker would be your 
favourite author." 

There was a short silence, during which they 
both watched Indra, who was, apparently, taking 
systematic physical exercise by hopping from the 
back of his lamb to the floor and then up again. 

"Shall you be gone long?!' asked Marah, 
finally. 

"A year or two. We shall have a great deal 
to tell each other at the end of a year or two." 

"Yes, a great deal can happen in that time," 
said Marah, dreamily. 

Waring's expression changed. "You will have 
forgotten me perhaps?" he said. His eyes, fixed 
on Marah, were sombre. Seeing this look, all the 
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coquetry in her awoke, a coquetry as apart from 
her volition as the colour of her eyes, a cruel 
coquetry which was capable of destroying her 
hopes and mocking her real desires. For women 
are not coquettes at will, but by a decree of nature 
which ordains that the words of one shall drive 
men to despair, while the same words said by 
another shall never be heard at all. 

All women may learn to please men; the mys- 
terious art of torturing them is bestowed on only a 
few and cannot be acquired. 

"If I forget you — so much the better!" said 
Marah boldly. 

"What do you mean?" said Waring, on his 
guard. 

"Why should you be the only one to wish 
to forget?" 

"But I don't wish to forget!" 

"You want to have nothing to remember, don't 
you?" 

Waring stiffened a little. Perhaps people 
were right when they said that Marah Langdon 
flirted. His vague distrust of her returned. 
And yet 

Marah herself was troubled. What had she 
said? He would despise her for her audacity! 
— and she wanted him to care for her. Dimly 
she perceived in him a response to the eternal 
feminine need of courage and strength. She had 
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never known anyone like him. She felt sud- 
denly overwhelmed with melancholy. 

" You will have plenty of victims in New York, 
I dare say," observed Waring. His accent was 
almost insulting. 

Marah looked at him with a clear and child- 
ishly reproachful glance and he felt a sudden, over- 
mastering desire to take her in his arms. Once 
he held her close to him what did anything else 
matter ! But he again reminded himself, savagely, 
that Marah was not to be trusted. Even if her 
emotional impulses were sincere, they would not 
be lasting. 

"You don't believe in me," said Marah, with 
a quiver in her voice. "You like me, but you 
don't believe in me. " 

She felt, at that moment, that she would hesi- 
tate at nothing to prove her sincerity. The one 
important thing in the world was that she should 
retain Waring's esteem. Yet an hour before 
her reflections about him had been complacent 
and peaceful. Even the thought of his departure 
had not greatly moved her. 

"You had rather I liked you without be- 
lieving in you than the other way round — 
had n't you ? " asked Waring with a kind of angry 
curiosity. 

"Is this a scientific investigation — or what is 
it ! " exclaimed Marah. There was a tremour in 
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her voice, but Waring did not perceive it. He 
was bent on convincing himself, once and forever, 
of Marah's guilefulness. 

"I want to understand you," he said, "but 
you seem afraid of being understood." 

"I shun the light," replied she, laughing. 
"No wonder you find that suspicious!" 

Then, with a sudden and disconcerting change 
of mood, she exclaimed: 

"Oh! why do we sit here quarrelling on a nice 
day like this! Your last day, too! Look at the 
sky through those maple boughs! And the smell 
of the white lilies ! There will be no lilies like those 
in Brazil, will there? What kind of flowers do 
they have there? Great, coarse, flaunting ones, 
I expect, with no perfume at all. You must tell 
me about them in your letters." 

Waring drew a long breath. The afternoon 
was even more difficult than he had feared. 

" I will write to you, of course, " he said. 

"After all, two years is not very long," ob- 
served Marah, cheerfully. " We have known each 
other — how long? Seven years, is n't it? " 

" It is seven years since we met, but we have n't 
known each other seven years, for in all that time 
I have seen comparatively little of you. " 

"Let me see!" said Marah. "I was sixteen, 
with my first long dress on, and you had just gone 
to Mr. Anstruther and were about starting on that 
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trip around the world with him. You came up 
here to say good-bye to your uncle, — and some- 
one brought you to that wedding I remember. 
You talked to me on the lawn. I was so excited. 
It was the first time a grown-up man had talked 
to me as if I were grown up too. " 

"You had a pink ribbon in your hair," said 
Waring, forgetting his disapproval of his compan- 
ion and letting himself drift, half-unwillingly, into 
the placid joys of reminiscence. 

"The next time we met was two years after- 
wards," went on Marah. "Your uncle died, and 
you came on to the funeral. I saw you then, and 
at church, but I think we never talked together, 
did we?" 

"No, but I heard about you." 

"What did you hear?" 

"That all the young men of Southfield were 
in love with you. M 

"Did that make me seem less attractive or 
more so ? " asked Marah, inquisitively. 

Waring frowned. 

" I did n't know the young men of Southfield, " 
he answered shortly. 

"I suppose young men are more or less alike," 
Marah said, laughing. She was amused now. 
Waring, ten years older than she, seemed like a boy. 

"How cross he is!" she said to herself, "but 
he is a dear! There is no one like him." 
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" 1 saw you again when I came up the summer 
after my uncle's death," went on Waring, with 
the manner of one conscientiously completing an 
official record. 

"Yes, we saw a good deal of each other that 
year. You took me rowing on the river. And 
since then you 've been coming every summer." 

"Three summers altogether. Yes," assented 
Waring. As he spoke he seemed to see a hundred 
different pictures of Marah against a summer 
background. And in each he was aware of the 
elf -like charm and the mystery which both al- 
lured and repelled him. Was it the universal 
mystery of woman, or something peculiar to 
Marah, this capriciousness like that of swallow, 
this ephemeral charm of a flower? 

Waring, who was convinced of the folly of tak- 
ing most things seriously, nevertheless mentally 
pronounced the word "wife" with old-fashioned 
gravity. He had his convictions about the re- 
lations of man and woman, so advanced that they 
were almost primeval. Marriage to him meant 
a union of two people equal at least in their un- 
derstanding of each other, free of will, innocent 
of pretence. If the man was master he was so 
only as long as the woman elected him; if the 
woman was slave she was in bondage to love, not 
to another human being. 

This idea was dear to him as it has been dear 
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to many young men who fancy they have thought 
out something new for themselves. Marah, try 
as he would, did not exactly fit in with it. She 
was too troubling, too uncertain. A thousand 
times he had made up his mind he would see 
no more of her, but he had never carried out his 
intentions. 

He had resolved that his departure for Brazil 
should be a definite breaking off of their half-senti- 
mental relations, yet now, even as he was about 
to say good-bye, other words clamoured for 
utterance. 

Marah needed some one to take care of her. 
That was clear to him. It would be pleasant to 
feel that he had a right to do so; pleasant, too, 
to feel her soft, feathery hair against his cheek, 
to see her dark eyes half close when he kissed her. 

"You won't forget me while I am gone? I 
shall find you just the same when I come back?" 
he asked, suddenly. 

There was a change in his voice which Marah 
noticed immediately. He was no longer fighting 
against the tide of her influence, — he was letting 
himself go. She was pleased yet she shivered with 
nervousness. What had been play until a' few 
moments before had become earnest, or rather it 
was as if they had been joined by a third power, 
mysterious and irresistible, one that took destinies 
in its hands. 
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"I don't forget as easily as you think," she 
said, finally. She raised her eyes and met War- 
ing's deep and serious gaze. A slight electric 
shock passed between them. They were on the 
verge of irrevocable impulses. But just at that 
moment they heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps and the screen door of the house opened. 
Waring drew a long breath, whether of vexation 
or relief he could not have told. 

" How do you do ? " said Anne's voice. " Laura 
thought Aunt Evangeline ought to be in the fresh 
air a while, so we are bringing her out." 

Anne's accent was a little nervous. She would 
have liked to have apologised for intruding, but 
Marah's face showed nothing but the liveliest 
interest in Aunt Evangeline and her well- 
being. 

" Has she been in the house all the afternoon? " 
she exclaimed. "It is too bad. She ought to 
have come out long ago ! " Her concern for the 
old lady was quite unfeigned. She had always an 
almost passionate solicitude for the feeble and 
helpless, young or old. Aunt Evangeline shuffled 
along in her felt slippers, leaning on Laura's arm, 
and was deposited in an arm-chair, with an inflated 
rubber air-pillow to sit on, a black silk cushion 
behind her back, a hassock under her feet. Ella, 
who was also in attendance, watched the proceed- 
ings with an expression of faintly malicious 
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pleasure. She wondered how Waring and Marah 
liked this interruption to their tHe-brtHe. 

The little parrakeet deserted his lamb and flew 
over to perch on the arm of Aunt Evangeline's 
chair and tease for the piece of sugar she always 
carried for him in her bead bag. 

"Do you think Aunt Evangeline needs anything 
over her knees?" inquired Laura, anxiously, of 
no one in particular. 

"It is very warm," ventured the old lady, 
timidly. 

"Yes, I think she had better have that little 
knitted purple shawl," went on Laura. "Will 
you get it, Ella?" There was quite a hubbub of 
noise and chatter. 

Waring drew a long breath. The transforma- 
tion had been very sudden. He felt aggrieved, 
yet, in his inner consciousness perhaps, there was 
also a sense of relief. He stayed fifteen minutes 
longer and talked with Marah's sisters. She, 
herself, was silent. When he finally rose and said 
good-bye to her (he left her until the last) he tried 
to look into her eyes, but they seemed to him cold 
and expressionless. He left feeling that life 
was intolerable, he did n't know why. 

3 



CHAPTER III 

MARAH was in the train going from South- 
field to New York. On the seat facing her 
was a bag of black morocco neatly marked with 
the initials M. L., a silk umbrella with a silver 
handle, and a paper-covered novel by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, — all the travelling paraphernalia of 
decorous, not too sophisticated, maidenhood. 

She wore a plain, brown coat and skirt, bought 
ready-made at the Higgins Emporium in South- 
field, which had a certain smartness of cut though 
the material was cheap and flimsy. Around her 
brown straw hat she had twisted a long veil of 
burnt-orange coloured chiffon, which framed her 
half-Oriental face and fell about her shoulders 
with a startling effectiveness. The contrast, too, 
between the little, thin, undeveloped figure, and 
this soft, ardent face in the swathing folds of 
warm colour was noticeable. No one, however, 
observed it. The other occupants of the car were 
commercial travellers or unimaginative Vermont 
villagers going to shop in Troy and intent on their 
own affairs. Two old ladies from Southfield 
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knew, indeed, that it was Marah Langdon on her 
way to New York to stay with her cousin; but 
they had been acquainted with Marah from 
her earliest infancy and what was there for them 
to learn about her? She did not interest them in 
the least. 

Marah, herself, was full of strange excitement. 
She had been so nervously over-wrought, so 
carried away by the mere joy of change and the 
emotional appeal of the unknown, that she had 
said good-bye to her father and sisters and to 
Aunt Evangeline without feeling any regret 
whatever. 

Distress at her own callousness swept over 
her now, at intervals, as she recalled to her mind 
the picture of her father and Anne and Ella, 
standing in a dejected row on the station plat- 
form (Laura had stayed at home with Aunt 
Evangeline). She saw her father's prominent, 
spectacled "eyes gazing at her with ineffectual 
tenderness, and Anne's close-lipped smile and 
Ella's too-facile tears. 

They were fond of her, they were sorry to have 
her leave them, and she was going away for, per- 
haps, a long time. It was monstrous, incredible 
that she herself should have felt nothing but 
exultation. 

The New England country swept by her in 
green monotonous panorama, woods and fields, 
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woods and fields, broken now and then by a vista 
of elm-arched village streets or the glimpse of an 
isolated and sagging little wooden station where 
lounged sallow, vacant-eyed country boys. 

The air in the car was close, hot, and filled with 
particles of dust, but outside the day was clear and 
fresh, with a crisp breeze and a brilliant sun. It 
was this intoxicating outside air which Marah 
seemed to breathe and her pulse kept time to the 
swift rhythm of the train. But intermittently 
there came back to her, in spite of her pleasure, 
that pathetic remembrance of her father and sis- 
ters, standing in a row on the station platform. 

The train finally approached Troy where she 
was to change for the New York express. Here 
was the town— dirty, smoke-stained, insignificant 
as seen from the train, panting in the increasing 
heat, full of noises, squalid sights, and unlovely 
faces. Forests of factory chimneys darkened the 
sky and tumble-down one-story wooden houses 
presented their forbidding back-yards to the 
passing railroad traveller. They neared the 
station and the train slowed down and ran in 
under the vast, corrugated iron shed. The light 
grew dimmer and a smell of wheel-grease and 
decayed fruit filled the car. Marah rose with the 
other passengers and grasped her bag, umbrella, 
and novel. She tried to feel composed, but, in 
reality, was intimidated at the thought of having 
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to change trains, for she had travelled very little 
in her life and never alone. 

The conductor directed her to the New York 
express which was standing on a parallel track 
and, by hurrying a little, she secured for herself 
a seat in the middle of the drawing-room car on 
the river side. The express had no ordinary cars 
so that luxury in this case was unavoidable and 
she had no qualms of conscience about the addi- 
tional expense. The car gradually filled with 
people who settled themselves, fussily, in their 
places, glancing around with open suspicion to 
see if anyone else had perhaps obtained a more 
advantageous position. An apoplectic gentle- 
man called the negro porter to open a window, a 
girl with spectacles ordered one closed, an old 
lady irritably demanded a footstool. 

Opposite Marah a fat youth with sleek, black 
hair, Hebraic features, and pink cheeks, wheeled 
his chair so that he might take a good look at her. 
His smile was amiable and inviting. 

"Pretty girl!" he remarked to himself with 
congratulation, conscious of his well-cut clothes, 
his thirty dollar Panama, his yellow shoes, and the 
seal ring on his finger. 

Marah took up Mrs. Humphry Ward's novel 
and began to read with unwavering attention, 
her mouth set primly. The young man watched 
her for a time with hope, then his face fell. As 
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the train started he swung his chair around to its 
first position. 

"Nothing doing!" he thought with humorous 
resignation. 

Marah finally laid down her book and looked 
out of the window but with unseeing eyes. The 
morning mood of childish elation had gone and 
she now thought with troubled uncertainty of the 
new home she was going to. What if she should 
find herself out of place there? What if she did 
not please in some way? She felt a great desire 
to be of some use, to show by any service, no 
matter how passive, how intense was her gratitude 
for her cousin's kindness. 

But she was old enough to be fully conscious 
of her own inexperience. The complications 
presented by life under different conditions, too, 
made her uneasy. In her exaggerated sensitive- 
ness she overestimated the symbolism of trifles. 
Her cousin Cora, she imagined, lived in the midst 
of much luxury and fashion. Of course she had 
not a great fortune (all America now estimates a 
great f ortune in tens of millions) but neither was 
she poor. Above all she was sophisticated. 
Marah's pride crucified itself with the secret 
acknowledgment that she herself must seem 
provincial. She was well-born, well-bred, well- 
educated according to Southfield standards, — 
but what did all this count for in a world which 
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recognised its own by certain mysterious trifles 
impossible to glean from books or inherit from 
tradition. 

Of phrases, gestures, inflections of the voice, 
certain ways of doing things — all that was token 
and pass-word in the life she was going to — 
she knew nothing. In the little panic of loneli- 
ness and uncertainty which she was suffering she 
thought of Waring. He had already started on 
his long journey to South America and she would 
not see him again for years. She remembered 
their last talk together with pensive regret, in 
which there mingled something of gratified vanity, 
and again she repeated to herself, not knowing 
exactly what she meant, that there was no one 
like him. But sooner or later she would see 
him again and, in the meantime, there were his 
letters. After all it was good to be young with 
all possibilities in the future. 

Marah's gaze wandered to the end of the car 
where sat a lady of uncertain age, cool, immacu- 
late, superior, whose eyes looked as if they were 
accustomed to scan wide horizons. This fellow- 
traveller was dressed with extreme simplicity, but 
the ruffles at her throat and wrists were of real 
lace, the handle of her umbrella was carved from 
a piece of rare jade, and one ungloved hand (she 
was cutting the leaves of a book) displayed a single 
ruby of great value. 
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Marah observed these details but felt no envy. 

"Poor thing!" she thought. "Everything is 
behind her." 

The lady herself, mentally absorbed in con- 
templating her eleventh love-affair, would have 
been painfully surprised at this comment. 

As the afternoon went on it grew even warmer. 
Marah looked out now on the Hudson River, 
smooth and steel-like in the heat. The hills on 
the opposite shore were dimly outlined through a 
blue haze. She remembered the clear, crisp morn- 
ing she had left behind her. How strange that a 
few hours could make such a change possible ! 

Now they were nearing New York. Ugly, 
newly-born suburbs straggled out to meet them. 
They passed through a region where everything 
seemed temporary, existing, in a slovenly way, 
merely from month to month as it were, until it 
should be devoured by the rapacious city. 

Soon the squares of town-houses began, brick 
and mortar, miles and miles of it, dull, unlovely, 
monotonous. 

Finally the train slunk into a tunnel and Marah 
knew that her journey was nearly at an end. Her 
cousin had written that she would be met at the 
Grand Central Station but she did not know by 
whom. She began to feel a nervous alarm lest, 
in the crowd of descending passengers, she might 
be overlooked. What could she do in that case? 
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Mrs. Thompson, she knew, was not in town but 
at her summer home on Long Island. How 
could she ever find her way there alone? She 
followed the hurrying, jostling, self-absorbed 
crowd along the walk to the iron gates near the 
entrance. 

Here her anxiety came to an end for she heard 
a throaty voice say: 

"Is this Cousin Marah?" and a boyish face 
presented itself in her line of vision. Hugh, of 
course! 

Marah's smile of relief and greeting was almost 
ecstatic. 

" How did you know me ? " she asked. 

"They told me you were small and dark and 
travelling alone," replied the boy, eyeing Marah 
judiciously. 

"She looks rather odd," he said to himself, 
" but New York will soon fix that — seems a good 
sort/' he added, for Marah' s long, dark eyes and 
flashing smile could make their appeal even to a 
cold-hearted college boy. 

Hugh was nineteen and exceedingly particular 
as to what was good form. He might have been a 
prig had he not realised that to be a prig was not 
according to the highest standards of the set he 
most looked up to in college. He was, therefore, 
athletic, somewhat slangy, brusque, unobtrusive 
yet self-confident in manner. 
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Marah thought him good-looking and was im- 
pressed by his clothes and his man-of-the-world 
air. 

He was tall and broad-shouldered, trained 
down by exercise to a desirable leanness, and sun- 
burned to a deep pink. His hair was brushed 
back straight from his forehead, his grey eyes, 
though as hard as steel, were clear and honest, and 
when he smiled he exhibited two rows of healthy 
white teeth. 

He felt that having to meet Marah was a great 
bore but his good manners prevented him from 
showing it. On their way to Long Island, and 
through the changes from cab to ferry and train, 
Marah and her escort talked but little. He paid 
fares, checked trunks, and bought tickets with 
silent dignity. Once in the railroad carriage, he 
unfolded an evening paper, and, after Marah had 
declined to look at it, became absorbed in an 
account of a recent yacht-race. Marah was glad 
of the respite and quiet. She was very tired, 
nervously conscious that the meeting with Mrs. 
Thompson was now close at hand. 

At the little station of Hamilton they left the 
train and Hugh helped Marah into a waiting 
motor-car. Then he went to look after the lug- 
gage. Marah tied her hat on firmly with the orange- 
coloured veil, tried to get some of the dust off 
her face with a pocket-handkerchief, and waited. 
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The breeze from the Sound, cool and deliciously 
salt, revived her, and something of her pleasurable 
excitement of the morning returned. Why should 
she feel anxious and apprehensive ? The Thomp- 
sons were, in a way, strangers, but she was a 
relative. She was only going to her own. 

Hugh came back, at last, and climbed to a place 
beside her. 

"Shocking old car, this!" he grumbled. "I 
won't drive it. I tried to get Mother to buy a new 
one this year but she complains so of the hard 
times!" This casual speech surprised Marah by 
indicating that even in the supposedly affluent 
Thompson family there might arise occasion for 
thrift. Economy in automobiles seemed droll 
to her. Probably multi-millionaires economised 
in tiaras or in ropes of pearls. 

" Is it far from here to your place ? " she asked 
Hugh, after a pause. 

"To 'Bella Vista'? (Did you ever hear such 
a rotten name!) — half an hour," he replied. 

The car went so fast and made so much noise 
that talking was difficult, and the wind and dust 
hurt Marah's eyes and made it impossible for her 
to look around her. 

She saw only the road ahead, which emptied 
itself of chickens, dogs, people, and waggons as 
if it had been swept bare before them with an 
invisible broom. 
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Finally they turned in between two painted 
wooden gate posts, surmounted by urns filled with 
plants and ivy, went up a short, curving drive, and 
stopped. 

They were in front of a square house, painted 
brown, and built in a style popular in 1870, 
with a mansard roof, a tower-like observatory, 
and a veranda which went around the first 
story. A flight of steep, wooden steps led to the 
entrance. 

Some attempt had been made to modernise this 
rather forlorn exterior with a front door of ob- 
viously new design, veranda pillars which made a 
shame-faced pretence of being colonial, and red 
and white awnings over the windows. 

But these efforts to please were not successful; 
they suited the ugly brown house as poorly as a 
rose worn over the ear suits a faded old woman. 

Marah had barely time to take in these first 
impressions when the figure of a lady appeared 
behind the door which had been opened by a 
servant. 

This lady was short and rather plump, with a 
great deal of yellow hair arranged in elaborate 
puffs and curls. She had small features, a thin 
curved nose like the beak of a finch, and a soft 
little double chin. Her complexion was very 
pink and white and she had tiny hands and feet. 
She was dressed in an embroidered white frock 
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and wore a long jet chain which swung against 
her knees as she walked. 

Marah jumped down from the motor-car, with- 
out waiting for Hugh's assistance, and ran im- 
pulsively up the steps while her cousin came 
forward to meet her. 

"Emeline's daughter," were her first words, 
not breathed with any excess of sentimentality, 
but as an amiable statement and acceptance of 
fact. Marah kissed her cousin and observed that 
her cheek was firm and perfumed and that her 
blue, pale-lashed eyes were less childlike than the 
general blonde softness of her personality might 
have led one to picture them. Mrs. Thompson 
put her arm through Marah* s and led her into a 
large, front room which seemed to the girl very 
dark and close and overcrowded with furniture. 
Hugh's retreating footsteps, accompanied by low, 
but exultant whistling, could be heard from the 
hall. His duty was done and he was retiring from 
the scene. 

"What a little creature you are!" said Mrs. 
Thompson, still holding Marah by the arm, "like 
a child, and so thin! But you have plenty of 
time to grow stout in. I only weighed ninety 
pounds when I was of your age. " 

"I don't think you are very fat now, Cousin 
Cora, " replied Marah. She had clearly said the 
right thing for her cousin gave a pleased laugh. 
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"Nonsense!" she cried. "No one thinks of 
looks at my age ! " Her glance stole sideways to 
her dim reflection in the mirror over the chimney- 
piece. 

"You are surprised, perhaps, to see me in 
white ? " she asked. Marah made some incoherent 
reply to which Mrs. Thompson paid no attention. 
"I do it for the children's sake," she went on. 
" They hate so to see me in black — and in these 
warm days ! — " 

"Father never approves of mourning/ ' said 
Marah. "He thinks that good taste tries to 
conceal a sorrow, doesn't make a parade of it." 

"Really!" 

Mrs. Thompson's tone was friendly, but Marah 
divined that she had little reverence for either Dr. 
Langdon or his opinions. This pained her, but 
she did not resent it. She felt that it was part 
of the blind prejudice of the world in general 
against a great man. 

"You don't look like your father," said Mrs. 
Thompson, turning so that she might take a still 
more careful survey of her young cousin. " Nor 
like your mother either. You are very dark, 
are n't you! — as dark as I am fair — we make a 
good contrast." Again her gaze wandered to the 
mirror. 

" I expect I had an Indian ancestor somewhere," 
Marah said, laughing. 
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" Not on our side, at any rate, " protested Mrs. 
Thompson. "Our family are all fair — but of 
course you were n't serious ! My two children are 
like their poor father — in everything — looks and 
disposition. They are shy, too, as he was, and 
cold — very New England, — so different from 
me!" She laughed with an air of apologising 
prettily for her weakness of character. 

" You must see Phebe," she went on. " I want 
you to know us all as soon as you can. She was 
out here on the porch half an hour ago. I will 
call her. " 

The windows at the end of the room opened 
on a small veranda. . Mrs. Thompson went to them 
and pushed open the green shutters, letting in the 
warm, sweet-scented, out-of-doors air. "Phebe!" 
she called in her high shrill voice; "Phebe!" 
There was some inaudible response from outside, 
then the sound of a light, approaching footstep 
and a tall but childish figure appeared in the 
opening between the shutters. 

Marah could distinguish little more than an 
outline and a halo of waving hair brightened into 
copper colour by the light behind it. 

"This is Phebe," said Mrs. Thompson. 

The young girl came forward slowly, like a shy 
but well-brought-up child. Then she turned so 
that the light fell on her face and held out her 
hand: 
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"I 'm so glad that you have come, Cousin 
Marah, " she said. She had a strangely low, grave 
voice for so young a girl. Her grey eyes, too, 
were serious, almost sad. They looked at Marah 
with a long, direct, yet inscrutable gaze. Marah 
would have felt almost uncomfortable had it not 
been for an impression of gentleness and sweetness 
which seemed to come from little Phebe's whole 
personality. She brought a sense of beauty into 
the room, and silence, too, seemed to come with 
her. Looking still into those wonderful eyes 
Marah was suddenly seized with a feeling of in- 
tolerable sadness. She felt herself caught up, as 
it were, into another more spiritual plane of 
thought, something vague and illusive called to 
her, claimed her attention. What did it all mean 
— herself — little Phebe — and the world? 

"She is not in the least like me — is she!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Thompson; "you can see for 
yourself now." She contemplated her daughter 
with a mixture of complacence and uncertainty. 
Then she sighed. 

"She will soon be grown up, such a great girl! 
People never can believe I am her mother, even 
now." 

" How old are you? " asked Marah, instinctively 
making her voice very soft, as if she were speaking 
to a child. 

" I am fourteen, " Phebe replied, " too old for 
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dolls and too young for anything else, — that 's 
what Mother says!" She laughed as she spoke 
and a dimple showed in her cheek. Marah lost 
the feeling that she was unusual in any way and 
was conscious only that she seemed a very nice 
little girl. 

"Fourteen is the story-book age," she said. 
"Story books are never as nice as when one is 
fourteen. " 

" Yes, " assented Phebe, " I like stories. " 

"You were reading one when I called you, 
were n't you?" asked Mrs. Thompson. "What 
was it?" 

11 It was n't exactly a story, " said Phebe. " It 
was 'The Book of the Scented Garden,' — just 
names of flowers. " 

Her mother looked at Marah, significantly, with 
raised eyebrows. She seemed to be saying again, 
but without words: "You see she is not in the 
least like me. " 

There was a moment's silence, during which 
Marah thought again of her father and sisters as 
they had looked standing in a row on the station 
platform that morning, then Mrs. Thompson said 
briskly: 

" But you must be tired after your long journey, 
and I 'm sure you want to go to your room. They 
have taken up your bag and your trunks will be 
here, soon, I dare say!" 
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Marah assenting to this, she went with her 
to a room on the top floor, plainly but prettily 
furnished, showed her where the bell was and 
where the electric light could be turned on. She 
was all kindness and warm consideration. Marah* s 
heart glowed. " How sweet she is! " she thought, 
girlishly, after Mrs. Thompson had left her alone. 
" I am going to be very happy here." 

She went to the window. Her room was at the 
back of the house and looked out over a stretch of 
smoothly clipped lawn to Long Island Sound. 
The sun was setting and the sky and water glowed 
with delicate, evanescent colours, rose and blue 
and violet. Even the air seemed throbbing with 
colour more than light. A few hazy and delicate 
clouds drifted across the evening sky. It was one 
of those magical moments when nature seems to 
grow imaginative, forgets her routine and, giv- 
ing way to caprice, transforms the universe into 
some miracle of unfathomable beauty. 

Marah leaned far out of her window and her 
eager, innocent face took on a peculiar loveliness 
in the roseate light. With a kind of ecstasy she 
drank in the splendour of this sudden revelation, 
absorbed by it, forgetful of everything else, for she 
saw it with the intensity of feeling given to those 
whose past holds nothing to regret and whose 
future is all expectation and the promise of joy. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE first few weeks Marah spent in the 
Thompson's home passed quickly enough 
though little occurred beyond the usual routine of 
life in a quiet suburban villa. Marah, while she 
talked and walked with her cousins, was making 
that careful inventory of new surroundings which 
with human beings is as customary and instinctive 
as with the animals. 

She kept her mind scrupulously unprejudiced 
and receptive. If anything puzzled or astonished 
her she put it down to her ignorance of New York 
customs and modes of thought. She was even 
prepared to be shocked, admitting the narrow- 
mindedness of her village point of view, but so 
far this had not happened. Everything in her 
cousin Cora's house was almost self-consciously 
decorous; there was a careful repression of im- 
pulse and spontaneity which nearly resulted in 
dullness. 

Mrs. Thompson had evidently a high conception 
of the proprieties and lived up to it in the most 
painstaking manner. 

Si 
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Life at " Bella Vista " was, in every way, much 
less gay than Marah had pictured it. There were 
neighbours at near-by villas but Mrs. Thompson 
explained that they were not at all congenial and 
that she saw very little of them. Visitors came 
out from town, now and then, and Marah was 
pleasantly excited by hearing that one was a well- 
known sculptor, another a magazine illustrator, a 
third the financial editor of the Event, and others 
a self -exiled Polish princess and her husband. 

These celebrities, who were all, to her, very 
interesting and unusual, rarely seemed to be ac- 
quainted with each other, or to move in the same 
orbit, but Marah inferred that this was usual in as 
large a city as New York. She remembered 
reading in a Sunday newspaper that " sets " in the 
metropolis were being broken up. She was 
pleased that her cousin liked artists and people of 
that kind for she had in her a trace of the intel- 
lectual snobbishness of all New Englanders. 
Probably in town, she thought, Mrs. Thomp- 
son had something approaching an eighteenth 
century salon. That would be delightful! 

Her cousin's most intimate friend, Mrs. Henry 
Frank, Marah recognised at once as being merely 
fashionable, with no pretensions to great mental 
distinction. However, with conscientious large- 
mindedness, she said to herself that Mrs. Frank 
was shrewd, brilliant and kind-hearted, Nq 
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doubt it was these qualities which had attracted 
her cousin. 

Mrs. Frank's personal appearance was very 
striking, quite what Marah had been prepared for 
by a perusal of much literature about fashionable 
New York women. She was blonde, and her 
naturally fair hair had been brightened until 
it shone like a gold dollar fresh from the mint. 
Two watchful blue eyes sat, like sentinels, close 
on either side of her long, straight nose which was 
always powdered to a marble whiteness. Her 
mouth was shaped by the rouge-stick into soft and 
alluring curves. Mrs. Thompson assured Marah 
that "Ola," as she called her, was considered a 
great beauty. She lived, during the summer, in a 
vast country-house near the south shore of Long 
Island, but motored over to " Bella Vista " fre- 
quently, to see her friend. Marah listened, 
humbly, to their conversation, which was of 
clothes, the theatre, the new novels, or, in lower, 
horror-stricken tones, of the scandals devastating 
society, as these were exposed in the columns of 
the newspapers. 

Of all these things Marah was ignorant, but 
her cousin showed no lack of consideration for 
her on that account. She seemed, on the con- 
trary, to attach herself strongly to Marah from 
the first. 

Hugh had gone away on a long visit to a school 
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friend who lived near Boston, and though Marah 
tried hard to make friends with Phebe, the sweet, 
silent child seemed to evade her, not from intention 
apparently, but in unconscious response to the laws 
of her own nature. Phebe, alone with her books or 
her flowers or her pets, impressed Marah as being so 
occupied that to join her was almost an intrusion. 

Once when Marah had a long letter from her 
sister Anne about the little parrakeet she ven- 
tured to read it aloud to Phebe who was much 
interested. 

"Why didn't you bring him with you?" she 
asked. 

"I thought perhaps your mother might not 
want him." Phebe considered the matter in 
silence for a moment, then she said, with a little 
sigh: 

" Of course Mother has never known any par- 
rakeets. " Then she went away leaving Marah 
puzzled, as always, by her almost babyish sim- 
plicity and by something about her, oddly mature 
and clairvoyant. Had she not conveyed, deli- 
cately, that she agreed with Marah, at the same 
time loyally averring that one's mother could 
only err, of course, through excusable ignorance? 

Yet Marah suspected that Phebe' s mother was 
as remote from the instinctive, temperamental 
sympathy of her child as the child was from that 
of the mother. Phebe was obedient but not 
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confiding. Mrs. Thompson was proud of her 
daughter but easily wearied by her. They were 
very little together, whereas Marah found that 
she herself was, indeed, to be like a sister. Mrs. 
Thompson was one of those individuals who fear 
solitude as if it were an evil spell. Though she 
liked to read, she did not want to be alone in the 
room where she was reading. She wanted some- 
one else to be reading beside her. However she 
liked best to talk, and Marah was a devout and 
interested listener. Her cousin's easy fluency 
delighted her, accustomed, as she was, to the 
restrained and timid intercourse of New Eng- 
landers. Mrs. Thompson's family came, she 
said, from the Middle West. She told Marah 
much of her early life there which seemed to have 
been picturesque and brilliant. Her admirers, it 
appeared, were numerous. Many of them had 
since become famous men — Marah heard their 
names with awe-struck reverence, and felt it was 
almost a pity that her cousin Cora had not elect ed 
to marry one of these, instead of the worthy, but 
obscure William Thompson. 

To this gentleman his widow referred with 
tenderness and regret, yet Marah gathered that 
their married life had perhaps been lacking in that 
communion of soul which alone can make it an 
ideal relation. From the merest trifles, — a droop 
of the eyelids, an inflection of the voice — it could 
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be seen that Mr. Thompson had often failed to 
understand, indeed actually wounded, the heart 
of his wife. Marah could easily comprehend how 
a stern, narrow, self-contained nature might im- 
pose itself cruelly on one like her cousin Cora's. 
She was all impulse, restrained of course by a 
sense of decorum. Yet with it all, as Marah 
recognised, she had a shrewdness and worldly 
sagacity, in which, possibly, her late husband 
had been irritatingly lacking. From the first she 
had undoubtedly conceived a great fancy for 
Marah. She had taken her to New York and 
bought for her two new dresses, a hat trimmed 
with roses, and various pretty trifles such as girls 
like. She had also presented Marah with two old 
dresses of her own, saying that they could easily 
be made over. They were, in fact, almost as 
good as new, but, though Marah received them 
with gratitude and appreciation, she could never 
bring herself to the point of wearing them. Some- 
thing in their blue and violet coquetry, the slightly 
soiled chiffon ruffles in the bottom of the skirts, 
the faint, stale perfume that hung about the laces, 
seemed to her foreign to her own personality. 
She felt she would be as ill at ease in this second- 
hand elegance as she would be in the stage costume 
of a grand opera favourite. Still she had much 
pride in the possession of the dresses and often 
looked at them as they hung in her wardrobe, 
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saying to herself that in the coming winter she 
would have them altered so that she could wear 
them. 

Her letters to her family at home were full of 
happiness and enthusiasm. Perhaps she even 
exaggerated a little, for her father and sisters 
had an impression that she had been translated, 
as by a miracle, to a world of pleasure, fashion, 
and beauty. Dr. Ols made no comment when 
Marah's letters were read aloud, but Laura, 
Anne, and Ella talked them over at great length 
when they were alone together. 

"One can see everyone has taken a great 
fancy to her, " said Laura, when Marah wrote of 
the presents she had had. 

"Marah never rests until she has made people 
fond of her," remarked Ella, a little peevishly. 
11 For my part I don't call it being sweet and un- 
selfish to do things for people just that they may 
pet and flatter one. " 

" If you condemn self-sacrifice because it has a 
desire for a following as a motive you attack the 
very base of the Christian religion, " said Anne, 
with her odd smile. 

"If you mean what I think," replied Ella, 
" I call it very sacrilegious of you. But, of course, 
everyone knows you have no belief. And you 
talk so like a school-teacher, Anne!" 

"As she is one that seems quite excusable," 
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said Laura. " An owl can't twitter like a canary. " 

Anne and Ella burst into a laugh. 

"I love Laura when she is imaginative," said 
the former. " However to go back to Marah, — 
affection is the only atmosphere she can live in; 
that and, at least, an illusion of the existence of her 
ideals. " 

" What are her ideals? " asked Laura, curiously. 
She had never felt that she understood her younger 
sister and had been heard to say that, when they 
all got to Heaven, she hoped someone would 
introduce her to Marah. 

" She has an almost fanatic desire for justice, " 
said Anne, thoughtfully; "she wants things to 
balance, the good rewarded, the evil punished. " 

"She reads too many novels," said Laura, 
severely. "One must not expect things to 
happen like that in this world. " 

"No wonder the Lord provided an Eternity, 
considering all that he expected would have to 
be regulated after death," commented Anne. 
" Marah, though, would never be patient enough 
to wait. She would interfere in what plainly 
was the business of Providence.' ' 

" I wonder if Leonard Waring was in love with 

her!" said Ella, pensively. 

" He had reached the stage when he wondered 

himself at any rate, " Anne replied. 

" It would be a good match for her, " remarked 
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Laura. " He has done very well already, and is 
sure to do better. They say old Mr. Anstruther 
thinks very highly of him. " 

The three sisters seemed to themselves to be 
watching Marah from a great distance, and 
without a spy-glass to assist them in making 
their observations. They saw her, a mere speck, 
already disappearing from them on her way to 
unknown territory. All of them were saddened 
at the thought of losing her, but for Anne this 
sadness was mixed with vague apprehensions, 
while Ella's regrets were not without a tinge of 
envy. 

But if Marah' s state was remote and conjec- 
tural to her sisters, she, herself, felt still very 
close to them, in touch with all the little cares 
and vicissitudes of their every-day life. She 
read their letters with feverish rapidity at first, 
eager to know all the news at once: how Aunt 
Evangeline had been made ill by eating tomatoes, 
that Ella had played two solos at the Woman's Club 
Concert, and that her father had been called in to 
attend in her last extremity the wife of his twenty- 
years' enemy, John Adams. Then, after this 
first hasty reading, she pored over the letters 
at her leisure, trying to read between the lines, to 
divine what New England pride and reticence 
prevented the writers from putting into words. 
She wondered, uneasily, if her father had been 
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having many of his attacks, if Laura had been 
able to pay the butcher's bill that month, if 
Anne's salary had been raised. 

One morning she was sitting on the veranda 
at " Bella Vista " (she agreed with Hugh that it 
was an over-pretentious name for what was really 
Number 857 Slosson Street) absorbed in a recent 
letter from Anne. The morning post had just 
arrived and Mrs. Thompson, sitting near her, was 
looking over her share of it. Suddenly she gave 
a shrill exclamation of surprise and delight. 
Marah looked up, interrogatively, but waited, with 
great politeness, until her cousin volunteered an 
explanation. 

"Listen to this, my dear!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Thompson. " It is from Sir James Ward. " 

Marah, impressed by the title, though it adorned 
a name unfamiliar to her, said humbly: 

"And who is he, Cousin Cora?" 

" He is an Englishman, " said Mrs. Thompson 
rather unnecessarily, " a great banker. We crossed 
with him when we went to Europe five years ago. 
He and your cousin William were together a great 
deal. They seemed to take a fancy to each other. 
He wrote me such a charming letter when William 
died — said he was a most interesting man." 
(A vague wonderment at this seemed mingled 
with the pride of her tone.) " Now he is in New 
York, with his wife. He says he wants to see me 
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to ask about some matters it appears he and 
William were interested in, I 'm sure I don't 
know what, I never knew anything about it. " 

She paused, reflectively. There was a moment's 
silence. Then she said: 

" I shall ask them out for lunch on Sunday. " 
She hurled this at Marah with a sort of defiance, as 
if she expected her to dispute such a project or be 
overwhelmed by its audacity. 

" I 'm sure I think you ought to, Cousin Cora, " 
said Marah, in a matter-of-fact tone. It was all 
very exciting, this outlook toward the English 
aristocracy, but when she left Southfield she had 
been prepared for such things. 

" I suppose I ought to write at once, " said Mrs. 
Thompson, hesitatingly. " They are sure to have 
a great many engagements.' ' 

"Why don't you telegraph?" suggested Marah. 
" In English novels they do." 

"Oh — that would be rude! I hardly know 
them." Mrs. Thompson apparently thought in- 
formality and politeness incompatible. 

In the end all was arranged. The English visit- 
ors were invited and they accepted. There was a 
great question as to who should be invited to meet 
them. It appeared that among Mrs. Thompson's 
acquaintances there were few whom she considered 
eligible. " Ola and her husband, " she said, half- 
reluctantly. The obligations Qf friendship, pride 
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as a hostess in Ola's striking good looks, and a 
disinclination to shine in diminished and secondary 
blondeness at her own table, struggled together 
in her breast. " I must have them. Phebe won't 
lunch with us at all. She is too young and there 
are too many women. Then I 'm going to ask 
Horace Kerr — you have n't met him yet, Marah. 
He is one of my oldest friends. " In saying this 
she seemed to accentuate the self-consciousness 
of her smile, and Marah, as was intended, gathered 
that Mr. Kerr was an admirer of her cousin's. 
" But who can we get for another man? " 

In vain Marah suggested the architect, the 
magazine illustrator and the financial editor of the 
Event. None of these, though for unexplained 
reasons, was worthy. 

" I might ask the doctor from the village, " sug- 
gested Mrs. Thompson, finally. " He is really quite 
a nice man, and comes of a very good family." 

She looked at Marah with uncertainty, and 
seemed to wish for counsel and an opinion. It 
struck Marah that she was strangely timid about 
what, after all, was a very simple festivity. But 
then, of course, she had been in mourning for 
a long time and had lost the habit of entertain- 
ing strangers. There was something rather ap- 
pealing about her doubtfulness and hesitation. 

"Yes — why not ask the doctor?" Marah said, 
heartily. "What is his name?" 
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" His name is Colburn — Dr. Samuel Colburn. 
He is quite young, only about twenty-five, and 
wears spectacles. I asked him once before to 
dinner and he wore a dinner jacket and a white 
tie." Marah, who a moment before had felt 
herself in the position of an encouraging assistant 
to the weak, fell back at this into an abyss of 
self-abasement. It covered her with shame to 
realise that, as far as she was concerned, Dr. 
Colburn might have worn a dinner jacket with a 
white tie and remained uncensured and even 
unremarked. 

"However," went on her cousin, "he could 
hardly do that at lunch. I think I will ask him. " 

Sunday was a clear, bright day, and not too 
warm. The guests arrived punctually. Princess 
Polevsky, the Polish exile, a very fat, untidy 
woman of sixty, whose hobby was criminology, 
and her meek, dyspeptic and almost stone-deaf old 
husband, had finally been included among those 
invited. Mrs. Thompson bemoaned to Marah 
the fact that their table manners were so bad, 
but perhaps — in Poland! — at any rate she felt 
that a princess was always a princess. One could 
pretend not to notice if she mistook her napkin 
for a handkerchief. 

Horace Kerr was a man of forty-five, stout 
and thick-necked, with abundant black hair 
parted in the middle, eyebrows which nearly met 
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over his nose, and a wide mouth which turned 
down, cynically, at the corners. He had two deep 
lines from each side of his nose downward; other- 
wise his plump, unshaven face showed no wrinkles. 
He would pass for a handsome man, certainly 
he had what is called a presence. His size, and 
the solemnity of his expression, conveyed an idea 
of dignity. He had achieved his success in the 
financial world by never talking and was now 
trying, with less happy results, to conquer society 
by the same methods. 

The guests of honour were the last to arrive. 
There was a little stir in the thickly furnished 
drawing-room, when the automobile which had 
been sent to meet them was heard outside. 

Mrs. Frank took up a picturesque position in 
the centre of the room and laughed, musically, 
with a carrying effect, at nothing at all. Horace 
Kerr cleared his throat and Dr. Colburn shot out 
his cuffs. Mr. Frank, a short, thin, sandy-haired 
man, who looked like an unsuccessful jockey, put 
on a pair of eye-glasses. The Polish princess and 
her husband were the only ones in the room en- 
tirely unconcerned. She was occupied with a lock 
of hair which had become disarranged and he was 
so deaf he had not heard the motor-car arriving. 
Mrs. Thompson stepped toward the door to 
welcome her guests. 



CHAPTER V 

IT was not until they were all seated at the table 
that Marah felt she could really have a good 
look at their distinguished visitors. As she was 
placed between Mr. Kerr and Dr. Colburn, and 
neither of these gentlemen seemed inclined for con- 
versation, she had the better opportunity. 

Sir James had a classic brow and nose. A 
beard and moustache concealed the lower part of 
his face. His hair had a wave in it. He re- 
minded Marah of a plaster cast of Jove she had 
drawn in charcoal when she was at boarding- 
school. He looked at the group around the table 
with haughty impatience, as if searching for some 
one to save him from a boredom he felt was 
imminent and intolerable. 

Lady Wade was a tall, thin, large-boned woman 
of thirty. Her face was very plain but fresh 
and rosy. She looked as if she did a great deal of 
gardening. During lunch she hardly talked at all, 
but raised a lorgnon, from time to time, and 
inspected now one person, now another, with her 
honest and candid grey eyss. Once when Marah 
s 65 
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happened to meet her glance she smiled delight- 
fully with spontaneous friendliness. It struck 
Marah suddenly that Lady Wade, though per- 
fectly at ease, seemed out of place. She, too, 
looked about her. Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. 
Frank were both absorbed in Sir James. The 
latter, when she could think of no answer in words, 
hailed his rare remarks with peals of laughter, or 
with a little scream of musical applause. Over the 
rest of the table silence brooded. The Princess 
sopped her bread in the gravy and ate it content- 
edly. From time to time Mr. Frank made feeble, 
perspiring efforts to engage her in conversation 
but with no profit. 

Dr. Colburn sat with his eyes fixed on Sir 
James. Never had he met such a celebrated per- 
son before. He had, evidently, determined to 
let nothing distract him from the splendid oppor- 
tunity which now presented itself of studying 
the British aristocracy. 

The lunch was very elaborate and bad. A 
man brought out from Sherry's for the occasion 
served it, assisted by Mrs. Thompson's maids. 
There was champagne, which every one drank 
but Sir James. The dining-room was very warm 
and Lady Wade took a small fan out of her pocket 
and fanned her flushed face. Marah felt she had 
never known such an interminable meal. She 
wished her Cousin Cora and Mrs. Frank would not 
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laugh so much. Why were they doing all the 
talking? It seemed so odd. She, herself, made a 
sudden, spasmodic effort to talk to Mr. Kerr but 
he answered in monosyllables, keeping his bold 
eyes fixed on her face with an expression that 
annoyed her. 

A faint misgiving as to the social charm of her 
Cousin Cora's friends crossed her mind, insistent, 
though hardly consciously admitted. She won- 
dered how they all seemed to Lady Wade — such a 
kind, simple person she looked, quite like one or 
two old-fashioned ladies in Southfield. For the 
first time since her arrival at " Bella Vista " Marah 
was dissatisfied. The luncheon was distinctly a 
failure, at least from her point of view. It was 
extraordinary that Cousin Cora appeared unaware 
of it! The old Princess had spilled some mayon- 
naise on the front of her dress. Sir James was 
growing almost sullen. Would they never get up 
from the table ! 

At last the moment came. Mrs. Thompson 
looked around, smiling brilliantly. 

"Shall we all have our coffee on the porch?" 
she said. " It will be cooler there. " They rose 
and filed slowly out of the stuffy dining-room. 
Marah found Lady Wade beside her and they 
looked out together over the little stretch of lawn 
to the blue water. ^ ^ 

"Is there a garden ?" asked LadjftWa<3&. ^1 
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should so like to see the garden. Might we walk 
there, do you think?" 

"It is only a small garden," said Marah, "but 
the hollyhocks are in bloom now. " 

" Let us go then, by allmeans. I like hollyhocks. " 

"My little cousin Phebe says they look as if 
Nature was trying to make imitation flowers," 
said Marah, laughing, as they strolled down the 
path together. The Englishwoman looked at her 
curiously. 

"How droll!" she said. "And is your little 
cousin here to-day?" 

" Yes, we may find her out there. She is only 
fourteen." They walked on in silence. Lady 
Wade seemed to find this so natural that Marah 
herself was not ill at ease. She began to feel 
happy again. It was a delightful afternoon. The 
air was full of midsummer perfumes; newly cut 
grass, ripening fruit and roses. Overhead a pro- 
cession of small, vaporous white clouds swept, 
like ghosts of birds, across the blue sky. The 
sound of the voices on the veranda grew fainter 
as they neared the garden, and they began to 
hear the buzzing of bees. 

" My husband met Mr. Thompson travelling, " 
observed Lady Wade, after a time. " He thought 
him such a remarkably intelligent man. He has 
often spoken to me of him. His death must have 
been a sad loss to you all. " 
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This amiable condolence in some way surprised 
Marah. Was it possible that her cousin's hus- 
band had been one of the many souls misunder- 
stood by their own families? But of course the 
weaknesses seen by a wife are never suspected by 
the world. And, after all, what did she know of 
Mrs. Thompson's married life? Nothing more 
than could be guessed from a sigh and a droop of 
the head. 

" You and Sir James had never met my cousin 
until to-day then?" asked Marah. It was the 
first time she had ever used an English title in 
this familiar way and she had a pleasant sensation 
of sailing smoothly out on larger seas of experience. 

" No, we had never met her until to-day, " said 
Lady Wade. Her manner held a fine reserve. 
After a moment she added conscientiously : 

" She is very pretty. " 
. "Yes," cried Marah, enthusiastically, "isn't 
she!" 

They walked together through the little garden, 
the Englishwoman greeting with joy the flowers 
she knew and deeply interested in one or two that 
were strange to her. Phebe was not there, but 
they had a glimpse of her, with her hands full of 
flowers, disappearing down the path that led to 
the Sound. Soon after they returned to the 
veranda the party broke up. 

Mrs. Frank and her husband stayed on after the 
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other guests had all departed. The latter, who 
had musical tastes, went to the piano in the 
drawing-room, and thrummed out the Toreador's 
Song from Carmen, with his long, black cigar 
slanting upward from the corner of his mouth. 

Mrs. Frank fell on Mrs. Thompson's neck with 
a little scream of relief from tension. " My dear, " 
she cried : " Did you see her shoes ! I thought I 
should have died ! And what do you suppose she 
gets her corsets for? — a barricade? And did n't 
you love the way her hair was done, with the 
invisible net ! " The two friends shrieked together 
with laughter, in which Marah joined in a per- 
functory way. She had liked Lady Wade, but 
certainly she had not been very fashionably 
dressed. Still, she had only that moment left 
the house and the transition from hushed de- 
ference to noisy ridicule was noticeably abrupt. 
Mrs. Thompson noticed the constraint in her 
cousin's mirth and immediately fell into serious- 
ness. 

" I 'm sure she was a nice woman, " she said, 
" only so quiet — one could n't get a word out of 
her. But was n't Sir James a dear ! " 

"A perfect dear!" echoed Mrs. Frank. They 
mused in silence for a moment over Sir James. 

" I was crazy about the way his beard was cut, " 
remarked Mrs. Frank, finally. " I think I like 
Englishmen with beards. " 
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"He said he admired blondes," said Mrs. 
Thompson, complacently. " Would you call her a 
blonde, Ola?" 

"Oh no," cried Mrs. Frank, emphatically. 
"She is neither one thing nor the other — one of 
those ordinary, betwixt-and-between women — 
they come by the gross. " 

Mrs. Thompson slipped her arm through 
Marah's. " I like a brunette, " she said, cajolingly. 

Marah's heart was touched. "Cousin Cora is 
so kind," she thought, ashamed of her inward 
dissatisfaction with the lunch party. She gave 
her cousin's arm an affectionate pressure. The 
fact that she had not been, as she instinctively 
felt, an entire success as a hostess, seemed now to 
bring her nearer, and to make her more appealing. 

In the days that followed the luncheon she 
and Mrs. Thompson grew more and more intimate. 
It was very warm, with the dry, lifeless, burnt-out 
heat of the end of the summer. 

Few visitors came to " Bella Vista." In the 
mornings the two women sat on the small, leaf- 
shaded veranda overlooking the Sound. Mrs. 
Thompson read the morning papers while Marah 
embroidered a white linen blouse she was mak- 
ing and they talked intermittently of the little 
events of the household, of clothes and of Hugh 
and Phebe. Sometimes Marah read a little 
aloud, — some magazine short story, which put 
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the obvious elaborately and was subtle about 
nothing — or else one of the new novels ; but Mrs. 
Thompson soon grew restless, for she could not 
concentrate her mind for long at a time on any 
mere piece of imagination read aloud. She liked 
the sentimental parts of a story, and the excite- 
ment of a complicated plot, but descriptions, 
conversations, analysis and attempts at philo- 
sophy bored her. When she read to herself she 
could pick and choose, and that was what she 
preferred. 

Marah never knew whether to put down Mrs. 
Thompson's lack of interest in their novel reading 
to frivolity or to superior intelligence. She 
inclined toward the latter opinion. In the middle 
of the forenoons the maid usually brought them 
iced lemonade, or apollinaris, with little sweet 
biscuit, and they ate and drank in a leisurely 
and sybaritic fashion, conscious of infinite leisure, 
and glad of any distraction. 

After luncheon, Mrs. Thompson went to her 
room for a nap and Marah read or wrote letters. 
Later in the afternoon, when the sun was lower, 
they took a languid stroll around the place to- 
gether. Sometimes Phebe accompanied them, 
but she was rather a silent little companion. 
At half past seven they all dined together 
and in the evenings Mrs. Thompson and Marah 
played piquet by the drawing-room table, while 
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Phebe swung in the hammock outside on the 
veranda. 

It was so hot that no one had the energy to 
rebel against the monotony. It seemed the only 
possible way of living. To rise from a chair and 
trail one's limbs heavily from one room to an- 
other was exertion enough when the thermo- 
meter, at three in the afternoon, stood at 89 . 
It was about this time when Marah received her 
first letter from Leonard Waring. It was not a 
love-letter but she read it in secret and said 
nothing of either it or the writer to her cousin. 
The only flattery she could find in it was its length. 
It had evidently been written with pleasure, but 
in an impersonal, somewhat literary style which, 
at first, amused her. Had he thought more of 
his letter than of the girl to whom he was writing ? 
It almost seemed so. She remembered their last 
talk together at Southfield. This letter did not 
seem a consistent outcome of that interview. 
"Dear Miss Langdon, " it began. She blotted 
out, in imagination, the "Miss Langdon" and 
the adjective, tender when solitary, flashed at her 
the promise she looked for. But that was mere 
trickery, and she knew it. When she read her 
letter with serious attention she was so interested 
that she forgot the woman's instinctive and impera- 
tive demand for the personal note. Her passion 
for the exotic, for the spell of far-off lands, was 
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appealed to and Waring wrote with more imagina- 
tion and feeling than she would have thought 
possible. He described his arrival at Rio and his 
first impressions of the city. The letter had 
evidently been written soon after landing. He 
had, at any rate, turned to her amid all the dis- 
tractions of new surroundings. But how far 
away he was! She thought of him with a vague, 
gentle pleasure, as of something that belonged 
to the past. Their tentative love-affair seemed, 
for the moment, as faded and unmeaningly 
sentimental as a pressed violet, found unex- 
pectedly, between the leaves of a book. 

Waring's insistent personality lost, when it 
was merely recalled, the power to affect her. She 
did not regret the man himself, but the piquant 
pleasure of their intercourse, half love, half 
friendship. 

Mrs. Thompson happening by at that moment, 
Marah hastily thrust the letter in the basket with 
her embroidery silks. Yet what was there for 
her to conceal? It might have been written for 
publication by some special correspondent of a 
morning newspaper. 

"Are you busy?" inquired her cousin. "It 
is a dreadful morning — the worst we have had yet 
— the thermometer is at 91 already and the air is 
so heavy ! I think we shall have a thunder-storm 
before night. I hope not. I am terrified when 
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there is a thunder-storm. I have no control over 
myself. " 

"How dreadful!" said Marah. "I don't mind 
the thunder and lightning at all. I rather like 
the excitement. " 

" Oh, but you are not highly strung, like me, 
a mere bundle of nerves! " exclaimed Mrs. Thomp- 
son, with a slight contempt in her tone for more 
mollusc-like organisms. 

" Cousin Marah, " said Phebe, who had joined 
them and was listening to this conversation, " do 
you say things to yourself when it storms?" 

" No, Phebe. Do you? " Phebe grew suddenly 
shy again, and stole a swift look at her mother. 

" Yes, " she said hesitatingly. 

" What do you say ? " asked Mrs. Thompson with 
condescending interest. 

"I say — 'He plants His footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.' " 

" Oh, a hymn I suppose, something you learned 
at Sunday-school ! " Mrs. Thompson moved away 
indifferently. 

"I don't say it to be religious," Phebe ex- 
plained to Marah. " I like the sound of the words. " 

The child spoke with the patient fatigue of 
one who does not expect to be understood. 

" I know, " said Marah, " they are like the wind, 
those words ! " 

Phebe looked at her curiously with her strange, 
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beautiful eyes, as if a suspicion came to her that 
she and Marah might be fellow-members of some 
small and secret fraternity, but she said nothing 
more. 

Late that afternoon the predicted tempest 
arrived. It came on hand in hand with the night, 
so that one could not tell whether the growing 
darkness was born of thunder-clouds or the van- 
ishing sun. In the ominous calm which preceded 
it scores of birds, — wrens, blackbirds, robins, and 
sparrows, — twittered and called to each other 
excitedly, and a single black crow winged his 
sombre way across the sky like a portent. Then 
the rain began, and soon afterwards the wind, 
rousing the earth from its brooding tropic calm 
into a fury of passion. The air was filled with a 
livid, sulphurous green light, as if the ball of earth 
were swinging through unholy places. The thun- 
der was almost unceasing. Even Marah was 
awe-struck and alarmed. Phebe had disappeared ; 
Mrs. Thompson lay on the sofa in her bedroom, 
her face buried in a down cushion, crying hys- 
terically, pitiable as an insane woman, all her self- 
control gone, dishevelled, exhausted. Now and 
then she appealed to Marah in a high, nervous 
voice, to know if the storm was abating, but she did 
not seem to heed her eagerly reassuring answers. 

Finally, even in her state of merely animal 
terror, she herself seemed to perceive that the 
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thunder was lessening, the flashes of lightning less 
frequent. She lifted her face from the cushion, 
turned herself over on the sofa, and raising herself 
to a sitting posture, looked at Marah with some- 
thing of triumph. 

" What did I tell you ! " she exclaimed. " I am 
always like this!" — dervish-like, she seemed to 
glory in her exhibition of hysteria. 

"It is dreadful," said Marah, sincerely. Her 
own nerves were on edge with the electrical dis- 
turbances of the storm and the spectacle of her 
cousin's abandonment to fear. 

Little by little the wind and rain subsided 
and the sun straggled out between the clouds to 
shine on a wet, gleaming earth. The air was 
distinctly cool. 

Mrs. Thompson sat down in front of her 
dressing-table, and looked at herself in the glass 
with an exclamation of dismay. Then she 
dabbed some rose-water on her face and powdered 
her nose. " Any woman would try to control a 
thing that made her look like this if she could!" 
she said humorously. Marah felt guilty, as if her 
cousin's observation had answered some vague 
question in her own mind. 

" Of course, " she said aloud, heartily, " every 
one knows such things are temperamental. 

" I am as weak as if I had had a fit of illness, 
went on Mrs. Thompson. "Look how my hand 
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trembles! I must lie down until I get over it. 
It is nearly dinner-time but I won't go down. 
Tell them to send me something up here. And 
you '11 read to me, won't you, Marah? That will 
be so cozy and nice ! " 

She laid herself down again on the sofa, drew 
the light silk cover over her knees, and let her- 
self relax among the cushions with sensuous 
pleasure. Phebe's sweet, thin voice could be heard 
singing in the room above. 

" She has n't been frightened by the storm at 
all events, " said Marah. She got the novel they 
were reading and sitting down beside her began 
the story where they had left it a week before. 
It was a tale of sin and retribution written by a 
woman in that peculiarly vivid and realistic style 
which characterises modern art. Cheap and 
melodramatic, lacking in form, in beauty of 
phrase, it had nevertheless the peculiar natural- 
ness of kodak photography. It would never 
stay long on library shelves, for it was not litera- 
ture, but as a journalistic presentation of life, 
it might linger a decade in the minds of its readers. 
Mrs. Thompson followed this novel with closer at- 
tention than she was accustomed to give to 
examples of contemporaneous fiction. When 
Marah left her to go down to her dinner she even 
implored her to hurry back so that they might go 
on with the reading. 
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" I should like to know whether they ever find 
out about that woman ! " she said. " What do you 
think, Marah? Don't you think she was punished 
enough by having to give up the man ? " 

"For justice, I should think," said Marah, 
laughing, " but not for the righteous satisfaction 
of the reader. " 

"But people are never punished in real life 
for things as they are in stories — we all know 
that. " 

" I 'm not sure, " said Marah, speaking with the 
seriousness with which the children of New Eng- 
land approach all ethical problems. "I think 
myself that everything balances, — for so much 
good, so much good received, and so on. " 

" But that *s nonsense, Marah. We all know 
people who Ve done dreadful things and who are 
rich and respected and happy. " 

"Yes, but think what their outlook on life 
is. They think all the people around them have 
done dreadful things too, that the world is all 
deceit, just because they have deceit in their own 
souls. " 

" I don't know what you mean. " 

" I mean that if one is good one lives in a good 
world, if one is evil in an evil one. " 

"But most of us are mixed," objected Mrs. 
Thompson. 

"It is certainly complicated. I believe in it, 
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but faith and understanding are different things, 
I Ve always been told. At any rate I 'm too 
hungry now for abstract and philosophical 
thought. " 

When Marah rejoined her cousin after dinner 
she found her restless and a little peevish. They 
read for an hour or two in their novel, then Mrs. 
Thompson declared that she was tired of the 
book and had rather talk. Their talking meant 
as a rule that she gave a more or less fluent and 
picturesque monologue, while Marah listened, 
offering a comment or an opinion now and then 
when she was appealed to. Mrs. Thompson 
seemed to set a high value on Marah's ideas. 
There was, it must be said, seldom anything 
uncertain about them. They had the uncom- 
promising assurance of all youthful judgments. 
This night Mrs. Thompson talked about herself, 
of her nerves, her general health, her extreme 
sensibility, her loneliness, and finally the affection 
she felt for Marah. 

" Now, Marah, " she said, " I know — I feel — 
that you are good, pure-minded, everything a 
young girl ought to be. Let me see, how old are 
you?" 

"Not so young, Cousin Cora. Twenty-four." 

"Twenty-four! I had forgotten you were as 
old as that! Let me see — at twenty-four I — " 
She got up from her sofa and began to walk, 
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nervously, up and down the room. She was in a 
state of irresponsibility and excitement which 
made her seem a new person to Marah. 

"You are worn out after the thunder-storm, 
Cousin Cora," she said, sympathetically. "Do 
lie down again and rest ! " 

Mrs. Thompson seated herself on the sofa 
and looked at Marah with a queer light in her eyes. 
"Do you know what I was thinking?" she 
asked. 

• "No, how should I?" said Marah, trying to 
smile, yet somehow vaguely uneasy and alarmed. 
It was eleven o'clock, and the house was com- 
pletely still. The sudden chill in the air, after 
the storm, had obliged them to close the windows 
of the bedroom, so that even the faint noises of 
the summer night were shut out. Mrs. Thomp- 
son's usually smooth pink and white face looked 
grey and creased. Her yellow hair, a little thin 
and stringy, now that it was not carefully dressed 
hung around her face. Marah noticed that it 
was dark at the roots. She had observed this 
before but it had never struck her as distaste- 
fully as now. The illusion of youth which had 
always hung about her Cousin Cora disappeared 
and she looked, all of a sudden, old and unpleas- 
antly experienced. 

"I was thinking," went on Mrs. Thompson, 
still staring at Marah with odd fixedness, " of what 

6 
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/ was at twenty-four. " At this her composure 
gave way to a few hysterical tears. 

Marah sat down beside her cousin and taking 
her small, plump hand, patted it gently, in an 
instinctive effort to restore her to calm. 

"Oh, if you only knew what I have suffered!" 
cried Mrs. Thompson, "what abysses of horror 
I have descended into, how my life was destroyed 
before it was ever begun ! " 

Marah was more and more distressed and 
embarrassed. She had a sensation of shocked 
modesty, as if her cousin had insisted on having 
her aid at her most intimate toilet, yet she was 
filled with pity too, for Mrs. Thompson, as she 
plunged into a long and excited recital of half- 
forgotten things, was obviously suffering. If 
there was some slight satisfaction in the dramatic 
effect of this suffering it escaped Marah* s notice. 
She did not see that what seemed remorse and was 
so poignant to her was a mere compound of self- 
pity and wrath at a too censorious world. Some- 
times, while her cousin' talked on and on, Marah 
forgot, in the horror of the story, who it was that 
spoke. With an ineffectual, inward protest she 
seemed watching some part of her own innocence, 
as it was shrivelled and finally consumed in the 
light of Mrs. Thompson's revelations. 

At moments, too, a fierce gust of anger flared 
within her at the woman who was destroying her 
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illusions; then pity returned, overmastering, as 
before, and irresistible, for Mrs. Thompson, as 
she told her story, was not so much the evil-doer 
as the victim of circumstances, a tragic and ap- 
pealing heroine of lawless romance. 

"Think what I am telling you, Marah!" she 
exclaimed. " Could it ever be written ! If it sick- 
ens you to hear, imagine what it was for me to 
live through ! " She had now, in her self-abandon- 
ment, reached a point where she saw herself glow- 
ing with a kind of lurid beauty, pale and wonderful 
in the mystery of evil. 

" Poor, poor Cousin Cora ! " said Marah, " poor 
Cousin Cora ! " 

She still sat on the sofa by her cousin's side 
and held her hand, but now an intense desire for 
solitude came to her. If she could be alone for a 
few hours she could understand it all better, 
could see her way clearer toward being a comforter, 
and giving the sympathy which was expected of 
her! 

But when, later that night, she fled to her own 
room, through the dim hall and up the narrow 
stairs, her repulsion at the hideous vision of sin, 
which had risen, menacing and insistent, among 
the flower-like imaginations of her youth, overcame 
her completely. 

In a kind of panic she thought of escape, and 
pulling her trunk out of the closet began to pack 
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her clothes, feverishly, half unconscious of what 
she was doing, intent only on following the blind 
impulse which prompted her to leave that house. 
Then, little by little, her determination faltered 
and at last she sat down idly, in the midst of the 
confusion of her half-finished packing, dominated 
once more by the thought that her cousin needed 
her, that flight would be cowardly and unkind. 
No, she must stay! More than ever now there 
was a place for her and what ministration she 
might give. The night was nearly gone, and she 
was worn out with fatigue and emotion, but 
something like peace came to her when she had 
made this decision. 



CHAPTER VI 

MARAH had a few hours of restless, fitful sleep 
during which she dreamed that she was 
sitting alone in a dark, airless cupboard weeping 
for the death of her sister Ella. She woke in the 
morning conscious that in real life something 
unpleasant had happened, the nature of which 
she had forgotten. 

Soon a clearer memory came to her and, alone 
as she was, her cheeks flushed hotly as if the shame 
of the story had been her own. Could she ever 
meet her Cousin Cora ? With this miserable con- 
sciousness between them, could they look each 
other in the face? Poor tortured woman! How 
she had concealed her hideous secrets under 
a brave pretence of cheerfulness ! How truly she 
had expiated what slight fault had been hers 
in that monstrous wrong! Marah, in a passion 
of grief and pity, felt that her own mission was 
now plain to her, and her heart beat gallantly 
at the thought that here was some one to whom 
she might be of real usefulness. Still she dreaded 
that first meeting. 

The picture of her cousin was still in her mind, 
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tear-stained, dishevelled, impressive in her very 
abasement, an unreal figure, symbolic of despair, 
as theatrical art teaches us to recognise it. 

How would she look that morning? Surely 
things could never again be the same between 
them. 

Marah breakfasted alone with Phebe. Later 
Mrs. Thompson joined them on the veranda. 
Marah bent her head low over her embroidery 
when she heard the rustle of her dress. How 
hard it would be for Cousin Cora, this meeting 
again after what had passed! 

But the sound of her voice, clear and confident, 
gave her courage to look up. Mrs. Thompson 
smiled brightly at her. All signs of yesterday's 
storm of emotion and self-abandonment had 
vanished even more completely than the traces 
of the thunder-storm. She had the freshness of a 
little child after a night's dreamless sleep. Of 
the two it was Marah who looked worn and pale, 
but it was an immense relief to her that the 
scene of the night before was to have no epilogue. 

Her cousin made it clear by her manner and 
words that whatever confidences she had made 
were to be ignored, if not forgotten. Possibly 
she already was sorry for the impulse, born of 
nervous excitement, which had driven her to talk 
of herself at all. But she would learn in time that 
with Marah there was nothing to regret. The 
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girl felt proudly conscious that her loyalty was as 
immense as her pity. If love had been mentioned 
she would have hesitated a little. Her devotion 
to Mrs. Thompson was devotion to a human be- 
ing, a representative of suffering humanity, 
rather than to a personality. She did not really 
love her Cousin Cora. Indeed in the first days 
of their acquaintance she had been regretfully 
conscious of a vague and unreasoning antipathy 
to her, which had worn away in the familiarity 
of constant intercourse. 

With Phebe it was a different thing altogether. 
The child was all mystery and charm, and fas- 
cinated Marah. But her affection and confidence 
had to be won as slowly and delicately as one wins 
the tolerances of a little wild bird. Just as Marah 
felt that she was succeeding, the summer came to 
an end, and the household broke up, Phebe go- 
ing away to boarding-school, and Hugh to college, 
leaving Mrs. Thompson and Marah to take pos- 
session of the small house in West Street, a 

short distance from the Riverside Drive, which 
had been rented for the winter. This house be- 
longed to a friend of Mrs. Thompson's who had 
gone abroad for six months. One entered it on 
the street level and mounted the stairs to a draw- 
ing-room on the first floor, which was furnished 
with a "suite" of gilded Louis XV. chairs and 
sofas, upholstered in a deep pink brocade. The 
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walls were also covered with pink brocade, and 
on one of the panels hung a life-size, pastel por- 
trait of the aforesaid friend, dressed in white satin 
with a fur-trimmed opera cloak falling artistically 
from her bare shoulders. In the portrait she had 
a smooth, apparently boneless face, enormous 
black eyes, curly dark hair, and an ideally pink 
and white complexion. Mrs. Thompson told 
Marah it was so flattered that no one would ever 
know it was Clarisse. 

The drawing-room had a modern Sevres clock 
and candlesticks on the mantelpiece, two standard 
lamps with voluminous lace-trimmed shades, a 
gilded piano with an Egyptian scarf on it, two 
potted palms and a marble bust of Marguerite. 
The rug was of the same shade as the walls and 
the curtains. 

"It is very pink — isn't it?" said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, doubtfully, when they had moved in. " Of 
course Clarisse is a brunette." 

" It seems very pink even for a brunette, " said 
Marah, laughing. 

" We '11 put some books and cushions and 
photographs around," said Mrs. Thompson. 
" That will make it more like one of those English 
boudoirs you see sometimes when they show you 
over the famous houses. " 

Marah thought it rather pathetic that her 
cousin's knowledge of English house-furnishing 
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should have been gained only in this way, but 
Mrs. Thompson, herself, seemed to be naively 
unconscious of the limitations of her social ex- 
periences abroad. 

The dining-room in their new home was at 
the back of the house and was done in Empire 
furniture and deep blue satin. Between that and 
the drawing-room was what Mrs. Thompson called 
the " foyer hall. " Over the dining-room was the 
library, the least pretentious room of all, with 
two bookcases filled with novels, some nonde- 
script easy chairs, an Eastern rug on the floor and 
framed modern etchings on the walls. 

Mrs. Thompson's bedroom and dressing-room 
were on this floor and Marah's room on the floor 
above, directly over it. The house to Marah 
seemed impressively fashionable and luxurious. 
The imitation Caen stone hall, the French win- 
dows, the tiled bathrooms, elaborate mantel- 
pieces and electric light fixtures all contributed 
to this effect. She was not experienced enough 
to see that this appearance of magnificence was 
all obtained cheaply enough, and that the luxury 
was machine-made. The proximity to the River- 
side Drive delighted her. There was something 
lordly and opulent about that great sweep of road, 
bordered with park and trees, overlooked by 
vast ttureted and battlemented apartment houses 
and following, in its course, the wide, glittering 
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river. Here she found, in an easily comprehen- 
sible way, the size and brilliancy she had been 
led to expect in New York. 

Here there was nothing of the complexity of 
meaning, of the insinuation of much that she could 
not understand, which puzzled and baffled her in 
Broadway or Fifth Avenue. The Riverside was 
not cosmopolitan, it was superbly democratic, 
and had the surface candour and shining simplicity 
of inexperienced youth. It was the New York 
where the provincial visitor might feel most at 
home, but which he would frequent least. 

Mrs. Thompson moved to town in October and 
by the middle of November they had grown 
at home in the environment of the absent 
11 Clarisse " — and her husband. (The latter, though 
undoubtedly a living human being, had left no 
trace of himself whatever in his former habitat) . 

There were signs that "the season" was to 
begin. Mrs. Thompson talked of it in a large, 
confident way, and Marah was impressed by her 
knowledge of social affairs. Though she had 
given up the idea cherished in Southfield that 
her Cousin Cora was a leader of society in New 
York, or that her wealth would make her a con- 
spicuous figure there, she still thought of her as 
having her own place in the organisation known as 
society, or, at all events, in some small set of it. 
Even her knowledge of the tragedy of Mrs. Thomp- 
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son's youth did not destroy her belief in her pre- 
sent position. The thing she had been told was a 
hideous secret, long since forgotten by the few 
who had ever known it. 

The opera began in the third week of November. 
There was much talk in the newspapers of the 
opening night which, according to the writers of 
society columns, was to equal in splendour and 
importance a fabled gathering together on Val- 
halla of the souls of ancient heroes. 

Marah read these paragraphs with interest and 
curiosity, making small allowance for that glow- 
ing and perfervid fancy with which the journalist 
decks his accounts of social festivities. 

She wondered if her cousin were going to the 
opera, but she did not ask her, for she had already 
learned that Mrs. Thompson, while exceedingly 
communicative when she voluntarily talked about 
herself, did not like questions. The day before 
the opera was to open that lady came in at tea- 
time with the air of secrecy and superiority which, 
with her, was an indication of the receipt of good 
tidings. 

"Ola Frank is ill with the grippe," she said; 
" and as Henry hates music she has sent me their 
tickets. " 

"How nice!" exclaimed Marah. "I mean — 
how nice that they have sent you the tickets ! " 

"I shall take you with me," went on Mrs. 
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Thompson, graciously. " Of course I might ask 
some-one else — a man perhaps. Kerr would love 
to go! : — but on the whole — people might talk" 
(she gave the slightly emphasised smile which 
always accompanied any reference to Horace 
Kerr), "and you have never been to the opera." 

"You are far too good to me," said Marah, 
her dark face lighting up. " I can't tell you what 
a joy it will be. And the first night, too ! What 
are they giving ? " 

11 Aida, I believe," replied Mrs. Thompson, 
carelessly. " I 'm thinking what I shall wear. " 

" It does n't matter in seats, does it ? " 

" It always matters what one wears, " said Mrs. 
Thompson, with profound wisdom, " and half the 
smart people in town go in seats. A first tier 
box, or seats. I shall wear my grey satin, I think, 
or perhaps a black dress would be better! — there 
is nothing like black to bring out a blonde, and it 
makes one's shoulders look so white, don't you 
think so?" 

"Yes," said Marah, but she spoke absent- 
mindedly. There had suddenly drifted across her 
mood of elation, like a dark cloud over the sun, 
the remembrance of Cousin Cora's hateful con- 
fession on the night of the thunder-storm. De- 
termined though she was to keep it out of her 
mind it had a way of returning unexpectedly, 
rising before her like some grim spectre, evoked 
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she knew not how. She marvelled again at her 
cousin's bravery in ignoring and living down that 
unspeakable past, in occupying herself with trivial 
things and finding pleasure in them. 

Of course it could only be courage and a de- 
termination to rise above bygone degradation 
which enabled her to be light-hearted and cheerful. 
No nature could be so utterly shallow as to remain 
unaff ected by an experience like that ! Of course 
if people were really bad, there was no such thing 
as remorse, but people who were, by nature, good 
but who made mistakes — they must feel remorse, 
at least, no matter how courageously they refused 
to let it darken their lives and the lives of those 
about them. 

So Marah reasoned with herself, confusedly, 
trying to fit Mrs. Thompson into the place she had 
constructed for her in her own mind. 

Mrs. Thompson, meanwhile, decided on the 
black dress and then turned her attention to 
Marah's apparel, which was a less difficult prob- 
lem as Marah had only one frock which could 
possibly be considered suitable, a white crSpon. 

"You can take out the guimpe to make it a 
little low in the neck, " counselled Mrs. Thompson, 
" and it will do nicely. " 

"I might pin a spray of jasmine in my hair 
and wear my mother's pearl brooch, " said Marah 
laughingly, " that 's what poor relations did in 
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old-fashioned novels and they always outshone 
every one. " 

" How queer you are, Marah ! " said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, whose sense of humour was of the kind only 
appealed to by jocose anecdote. 

She was in high good-temper, though, at the 
thought of the opera. 

On the eventful day she took a long nap in 
the afternoon, so that her complexion might be at 
its best. Afterwards she submitted to the minis- 
trations of the manicure, the facial-masseuse, and 
the hair-dresser. The housemaid helped her dress, 
as she had no maid of her own, and when Marah 
was finally called in to witness the result of all 
these preparations she was as impressed as could 
have been expected of her. Mrs. Thompson, all 
pink and white and gold, seemed bursting from 
her tight bodice in a splendid efflorescence of 
physical charms. She filled the entire room with 
her brilliancy, and penetrated the dark corners; 
she was like a crystal chandelier with every light 
blazing. 

Marah, who had never before thought of her 
cousin as a beauty, now felt almost abashed at the 
prospect of appearing with her at the opera. 
Surely she would be the centre of attraction to 
all who came within sight of her. 

They arrived at the opera-house a little late, 
and as they pushed open the door from the lobby 
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and entered, a prolonged musical shriek on B 
flat reached them. The vast house was silent 
with the hot, throbbing silence of a multitude of 
people. Marah followed her cousin down the 
aisle in the wake of an usher, feeling that she was 
swimming out into an unknown sea. The light 
from the stage streamed over innumerable rows 
of heads, woolly, they looked, rigid, unhuman. 

Caruso was singing "Celeste Aida. " Marah 
felt it was one of the greatest moments of her 
life, yet she was not excited. The sound of 
Caruso's voice did not thrill her. It was her first 
knowledge of the fact that emotions over an 
experience do not invariably coincide with the 
experience itself. 

In this respect Nature takes a stand which Art, 
if only for its own purposes, can never do any- 
thing but condemn and ignore. 

While Marah was taking off her cloak the 
sleeve caught on a hook of her bodice, and, even 
with her cousin's help, she had a long and em- 
barrassing struggle with it, during which she 
felt as if the eyes of all the people behind her were 
boring into her back. Finally she was free to 
turn her attention to the stage. She knew only 
vaguely what Aida was about and was mortified 
at her own ignorance, but had not liked to suggest 
buying a libretto. Mrs. Thompson would have 
thought, probably, that reading the libretto of 
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Aida was like studying a Baedeker guide in 
Madison Square. 

Marah therefore took Amneris for Aida all 
through the first act and was thrown into great 
confusion over the identity and ultimate inten- 
tions of the High Priest. 

"Who is that old man with the purple petti- 
coat?" she ventured to whisper after a time, half 
facetiously. Mrs. Thompson immediately en- 
tered upon a long explanation — an explanation 
which only deepened the mystery. In the course 
of it a stout lady in front of them, who had se- 
cured the short hairs at the back of her head with 
a brooch bearing the name " Edith* ' in diamond 
letters, turned around and scowled severely 
at them. Mrs. Thompson shrugged her shoulders 
with disdain, but, nevertheless, relapsed into 
silence. 

Marah looked at the horse-shoe of boxes. 
Half of them were still empty, but there they 
would sit, she knew, the people whose names were 
always in the papers. One by one they were 
stealing to their places, deftly and silently arrang- 
ing the tableaux they would present later on 
when the lights went out on the stage and were 
turned up in the house. 

Just now no one paid any attention to them. 
They were mere shadowy forms, drifting in through 
narrow chinks of light. The flat silhouettes, the 
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veiled red hanging lamps, glowing dimly, the 
dull bronze-gold of the boxes had a curious 
Japanese effect, like a surimono by Hokusai. 

At the end of the first act she had an opportun- 
ity for a good look at them all, and Mrs. Thompson, 
whose intelligence wandered freely and at ease 
among those exalted ones, told her their names, 
relationships, and, in some cases, incomes, scandals 
and reputations. She did not lower her voice 
very much, and Marah noticed that some of the 
people in the adjacent stalls were watching them. 
It made her a little uncomfortable. 

"That is Mrs. 'Dave' Howells!" said Mrs. 
Thompson. "How lovely she looks to-night! I 
like her so much in white!" 

Mrs. "Dave" Howells, seen from that distance, 
was like a thin, wooden stake planted upright 
in the ground, and Mrs. "Benjie" Littlejohn, who 
was pointed out as next to her, suggested, in rigid- 
ity of attitude, a statue of Rameses. The all- 
powerful Mrs. Oliver presented a redundant bust 
in profile, her great arms showed brick-colour 
above her long white gloves, her tiara was very 
slightly askew. A visiting English countess, 
sitting in one of the stage boxes, was lost in the 
convolutions of an immense ostrich-feather boa, 
above which her long white face could be seen, 
and her elaborately dressed red hair, adorned with 
twisted blue ribbons. 
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"They are all very disappointing, M said Marah 
to herself with a sigh. She had expected glimpses 
of undreamed-of beauty and, above all, a flashing 
magnificence of jewels. 

Apparently the occupants of the boxes were not 
wearing their jewels that night, or else the jewels 
themselves did not flash with that blinding splen- 
dour which one had been led to expect from all 
printed accounts. 

"There is Pussie Stewart," said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, apparently with much affection, indicating a 
middle-aged woman, dressed in red velvet with 
red aigrettes in her dyed black hair. 

Marah thought that, after all, it was hard that 
Cousin Cora should have to see her friends thus, 
from afar off, while she herself sat in the stalls. 
How closely people were segregated in this great 
house ! Yet they were all astonishingly alike and 
unimpressive, crowded together, warm, inert. 
She raised her head and looked up to the very top 
gallery. Yes, there was the same mass of dark 
humanity; everywhere they seemed glued to the 
interior of the opera-house, like germs that had 
swarmed within some vital organ. 

The second act began and Marah gave her at- 
tention to the stage, where, in addition to the 
pleasure of the music, was presented to her all the 
intellectual fascination of an enigma. In the duet 
between Amneris and Alda she discovered, greatly 
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to her enlightenment, that Aida was the slave 
and not the princess; but in the scene in the temple 
of Amneris she was again baffled by Amonasro 
whose emotions at beholding Aida she mistook 
for a passion other than paternal, an illusion which 
was not dispelled by the duet, on the banks of 
the Nile, at the beginning of the third act. 

At this point, however, the charm of the music 
began to assert its ascendancy over Marah's 
consciousness. She resigned herself to wandering 
in mild confusion through the labyrinthine maze 
of the plot, ravished into indifference by the strains 
of "Oh! Cieli Azzuri!" in Eames's pure and crys- 
talline soprano. Thenceforward until the end 
of the opera she was oblivious of the audience, 
though vaguely annoyed, during the intermission 
between the third and last acts, by the remarks 
of an old gentleman behind her, who considered 
Aida a work at once ineffectual, saccharine, 
and effete. 

They had a long wait for their carriage at the 
Thirty-ninth Street entrance, after the perform- 
ance was over. Blasts of icy air, for the November 
night was unseasonably cold, blew in through the 
constantly swinging doors, and against the glass 
partition could be seen the massed, impertinent 
faces of a score or more of footmen, pale, immobile, 
straining their eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
master or mistress. - ^^^ ~ 

103946R 
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In the foyer every one seemed to know some 
one else. There was a ceaseless interchange of 
smiles and friendly glances and light words, as the 
men and women, fur- wrapped and imposing, 
passed each other in the crowd, complaining now 
and then of the tedium of waiting, yet well- 
satisfied apparently to be there. 

It seemed to Marah that she and Mrs. Thomp- 
son, standing where they could watch the numbers 
on the carriage indicator, were the only ones who 
had not happened to meet friends. The lady her 
cousin had spoken of as "Pussie Stewart' ' passed 
very near them but neither she nor Mrs. Thompson 
gave any sign of recognition. Marah's cheeks, 
for some unaccountable reason, flushed. 

After all, Cousin Cora had not said that she 
knew her. She tried to talk and laugh easily, in 
response to her cousin's stream of rather self- 
conscious chatter, but, in spite of herself, she 
began to feel lonely and unhappy. The cheerful, 
oblivious, self-absorbed crowd appeared as if 
hostile to her. Why did n't their carriage come ! 
Her cousin's beauty, which at the beginning of 
the evening she had thought so striking, now 
passed unperceived. Only one bold-eyed man, 
jostling against them in his haste to reach the 
door, turned and stared disagreeably. 

The lobby began to grow less crowded and still 
their carriage number did not appear on the 
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indicator. Mrs. Thompson had ceased to make 
an effort at conversation. She looked cold and 
tired, and her eyes were a purplish pink about 
the rims. 

Just at that moment Marah saw a familiar 
face, a face, moreover, which immediately re- 
cognised her, and broke into smiles. In her sur- 
prise Marah did not at first realise who it was. 
Then as the tall, plain-faced woman of fifty, 
magnificent in her purple velvet opera-cloak, came 
toward her, knowledge flashed into her eyes. 

"Why, Marah Langdon, " said a warm, low- 
pitched voice. "Fancy seeing you here! When 
did you come to town — and where are you staying ? 
You must come and see me — will you ? Number 

17 East Street. Don't forget — at tea-time 

any day. There 'smy carriage. I must fly; good- 
night!" and she was gone before Marah had had 
time for any response but beaming smiles. 

"For Heaven's sake, where on earth did you 
ever know Miss Kate Lawrence?" asked Mrs. 
Thompson, excitedly, divided between satis- 
faction and something which suggested jealousy. 

"In Southfield," said Marah, simply. "She 
comes there for a few weeks every autumn. Her 
mother's family were Southfield people, you 
know." The glow and reaction of feeling which 
had come from seeing a friendly face made her 
feel happy again. 
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"She is Mrs. Oliver's sister-in-law," said Mrs. 
Thompson. "She was in the box with her to- 
night, did n't you see her? You '11 be having a 
great time in New York, Marah, with all your 
fashionable friends!" 

Marah looked at her in some astonishment. 
There was an acid quality in her cousin's voice 
which she had never heard before and she was 
alarmed, because she dreaded arousing any 
unfriendly impulse toward herself. She had been 
so pleased heretofore that Mrs. Thompson had 
seemed fond of her. Now she was anxious to say 
the thing strategically right, and at the same time 
in accord with her good conscience, but she 
had no inspiration, so remained painfully silent, 
and they drove home together without any further 
reference to Miss Lawrence. 



CHAPTER VII 

BEFORE Marah had taken advantage of Miss 
Lawrence's invitation to visit her, she re- 
ceived a note asking her to dine, quietly, on the 
following Friday. 

Marah wondered how Miss Lawrence knew 
where she was, then reflected that she must have 
obtained her address from some one in Southfield. 
She was delighted with the invitation but dreaded 
to speak of it to her cousin for she remembered 
the surprising change that had come over her the 
night of the opera when Miss Lawrence had spoken 
to Marah, the sharp tone in her voice, and the 
hard, unpleasant look in her eyes. She put off 
telling her about the invitation for twenty-four 
hours, but when she finally did so she found Mrs. 
Thompson unexpectedly bland and approving. 
Evidently she had reflected, in the meantime, on 
Marah's friendship with Miss Lawrence and her 
intelligence had disciplined her emotional im- 
pulses with some result. 

"Yes, go, dear child,' ' she said. "It will be 

nice for you to have a talk about Southfield. Miss 

Lawrence is very kind to want you, I think. " 

103 
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She paused for a moment, smiling as if at some 
secret reflection ; 

"We must ask her to dine here some night," 
she added, graciously. 

Marah, who often perceived meanings which 
she would have preferred to ignore, felt that her 
cousin was determined to take social advantage 
of a desirable acquaintance. She would almost 
have preferred her pettishly refusing to accept 
the acquaintance altogether. There was some- 
thing ominous and threatening about the self- 
control which could take the passion of jealousy 
by the throat when it became a question of self- 
interest. At that moment she had a quite new 
impression of Cousin Cora. She was, it would 
appear, less childishly swayed by feeling and 
impulse than one might think. 

Marah went to the dinner in a succession of 
tram-cars escorted by the house-maid. Mrs. 
Thompson had not suggested a taxi-cab. Indeed 
if she had ^larah would have protested that it was 
quite unnecessary, but she did give a thought now 
and then to her best black satin slippers, as she 
mounted and descended from one car after an- 
other. Finally they reached Madison Avenue and 
East — Street. It was only a step now to Miss 
Lawrence's house, and she felt pleasantly excited 
at the thought of her first dinner in New York. 

Norah, the maid, left her at the door, and she 
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was shown in by a stout, pink-cheeked, elderly- 
butler. A maid helped her take off her cloak and 
her lace scarf and she then went up the stairs to 
the drawing-room. It seemed to her, at first 
glance, to be full of people, and she was a little 
intimidated. Then the sight of Miss Lawrence's 
kind and friendly face reassured her, though the 
lady herself, with her grey hair elaborately dressed, 
her low, black velvet gown, her pearls, and her 
eagle feather fan was a much more imposing 
figure than she had ever been in Southfield. 

"How nice it seems to have you here in New 
York, little Marah, " she said, giving her hand an 
affectionate pat. "I 'm so glad you could come 
to-night. We are just a little party you see. 
Only my aunt, Mrs. Sturtevant — Aunt Louise, 
this is Miss Langdon, from Southfield you know — 
her mother was Cousin Leila Hastings' dearest 
friend — and Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Leroy, and Mr. 
Bishop, Miss Langdon. " 

At the name of Anstruther Marah' s heart gave 
a little jump. It meant only one thing to her, — 
the thought of Leonard Waring. Could it really 
be! — yes, the little smooth-faced, old gentleman, 
bowing before her, was exactly like Waring's 
description; — "the slanted eyebrows, the smooth 
fat face, the smile that never began or ended." 
At this sudden apparition Marah, oddly enough, 
felt her feeling for Waring, blurred a little by time 
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and absence, revive and grow distinct and signif- 
icant. Her face, with the swift change character- 
istic of it, filled with colour, grew brilliant and 
charming; her long dark eyes gleamed. Norris 
Leroy, a youngish bachelor, heretofore cast down 
by the prospect of a dull dinner with elderly 
people, suddenly revived. 

"A pretty girl!" he said to himself , with 
congratulation. 

Marah looked about the room . It was furnished 
with Chippendale chairs and tables, and had cur- 
tains of a dull blue silk. On the floor was an old 
blue and white Chinese rug. The walls were hung 
with 1 8th century English engravings and there 
were two, low cases filled with books. One table 
held a collection of Eastern bronzes, another a 
lamp made from an old Hawthorne jar. A wood 
fire burned on the hearth and on the mantel were 
some pieces of Chinese porcelain. There were 
flowers everywhere, white and yellow chrysan- 
themums, and in one corner stood an old harp, 
hand-painted with Adam designs. The room 
was filled with a faint, exotic odour, pungent and 
sweet ; some one had burned a pastille in it shortly 
before. 

"A charming room! — this of Miss Lawrence's, " 
said Leroy, languidly, but with appreciation. He 
looked at Marah, not at his surroundings. 
"Yes, and so like her!" Marah replied. 
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"We always say that of people's rooms, I 
believe, " said Leroy, gravely, but with a twinkle 
in his eyes — "Dinner at last, thank Heaven! I 
believe I 'm to have the pleasure of taking you in, 
Miss Langdon. " 

"Good hair," he thought to himself, "like a 
black cloud — and good teeth — no figure, either 
good or bad — dressed like a schoolgirl — a fetch- 
ing little thing, different from the girls one meets.' ' 
He found himself attracted, but too indolent to 
do the necessary preparatory work for flirtation 
with an ingenue. Women of the world made it 
so much easier for a man. 

Marah thought Mr. Leroy, with his thin, cynical 
face, his slightly bald head, unhealthy, greyish 
skin, and veiled blue eyes, very blast, uncommon, 
and like some one in a book. Her interest in him 
was only casual, however. Her whole mind was 
absorbed in old John Anstruther. Would he 
speak to her or not? Conversation was general 
at present, that is to say Mr. Bishop talked and 
every one else listened. 

Mr. Bishop had dined out in New York for 
thirty-five years, and been mellowed by much good 
wine. He had observed a great deal and reflected 
very little, which made him genial and interesting. 
He was a short, plump little man, with some- 
thing sleek and glistening about him, like a 
pigeon. Finally the story he was telling about 
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some unknown person called " Sophy" narrowed 
down to a tdte-h-tdte between him and his hostess. 
Mr. Leroy was languidly answering Mrs. Sturte- 
vant's minute inquiries about a visiting English 
baronet who had just arrived in New York. 

Marah and Mr. Anstruther sat in silence. 

Presently Marah, with an audacity known only 
to the shy, addressed the old gentleman directly. 

"I think I have often heard a friend of ours, 
Leonard Waring, speak of you, Mr. Anstruther." 
This seemed to her, as soon as she was delivered 
of it, a curiously awkward sentence. John An- 
struther turned his head and looked at her with 
his small, keen, restless grey eyes. 

"Good looking young fellow, Waring," he 
said with a grunt. Marah felt at once as if her in- 
cipient love affair lay naked and ashamed before 
him. She hastened to put her apparent interest 
in Waring on a more scientific and abstract 
foundation. 

"He is doing such important work down there 
at the source of the Xingu," she said, with what 
she felt was the calm disinterestedness of a savant. 

Old Anstruther* s curious, fixed smile actually 
deepened. 

You are interested in ethnology?" he asked. 
Oh, very/ 9 replied Marah, with much en- 
thusiasm, "that is to say," she added, lamely, "I 
know nothing about it — but — " here she looked 
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at Anstruther very sweetly and gently with her 
long, dark eyes. " Won't you tell me a little 
about the expedition please?" she said. The 
glance succeeded better than her words. 

* ' Of course you know what Waring went down 
for?" asked the old man, more sympathetically. 

" In a general way — yes — it was to make some 
investigations about the aborigines in Brazil, 
was n't it ?" 

"Good," said Anstruther, like a schoolmaster 
commending a child. "Well, you know Spix and 
Martins and other eminent anthropologists never 
succeeded in grouping these aborigines according 
to their physical characteristics. What we hope 
to do, from the materials we collect at the sources 
of the Xingu and Araguay and other of the 
Amazonian affluents, is to establish four great 
linguistic families." 

"And what would those be?" asked Marah, 
looking at the old man with rapt, absorbed gaze. 

"The Tapuya, Tupi-Guarani, Arawak, and 
Carib," said he. He was beginning to lose him- 
self in his subject, unconsciously flattered and 
drawn on by the attention of his listener. 

But while the old man talked she heard only 
vagus hints and suggestions of love; all these 
strange, unmeaning names expressed only one thing 
to her, — the man who, perhaps, loved her. And 
the very doubt made the thought of him, for the 
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moment, more irresistibly sweet. He dominated 
her fancy as he had not done before since the day 
of their parting talk in Southfield. When John 
Anstruther spoke of "the source of the Xingu 
River* ' the words were like a song to her, the 
very music of a young girl's dreams. And the 
Tapuya, Tupi-Guarani, Arawak, and Carib families 
impressed themselves on her mind only as as- 
sociated with Waring, blest and mysterious, in 
that remote territory where love abides. 

Miss Lawrence looked at her young guest ad- 
miringly. "How well she draws him out!" she 
said to herself. Marah- certainly had social gifts 
she had never suspected. "And she is not feign- 
ing an interest either," she thought. "She is 
really interested." 

"Of course there have been many interming- 
lings among these ethnical groups," she heard the 
old man say, "but the lank black hair and poly- 
synthetic speech seem common to all." And 
Marah's eyes, as she listened, grew softer and 
softer. Her attention never wavered. "It is 
wonderful!" reflected Miss Lawrence, much grat- 
ified, as a hostess, that the dinner was going off so 
well. 

Later, when the women were alone in the draw- 
ing-room, she questioned Marah about her new 
home, her plans, and prospects. ' * Was that your 
cousin, the blonde lady whom I saw with you the 
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other night at the opera ? ' ' she asked. Marah told 
her that it was. 

"Ah!" said Miss Lawrence, with ladylike 
vagueness of comment. A moment later she said, 
" Whatever you do, — and of course it is nice for 
you to have a chance to see New York, — don't 
forget that your real home and family are 
in Southfield. And you must come to see me 
often," she went on, cordially; "my own time is 
very much occupied — I find it almost impossible 
to pay visits — but you can always find me at 
home late in the afternoon." 

There was a mixture of simplicity and hauteur 
in Miss Lawrence which Marah found baffling, but 
of her kindness and goodness she was always 
certain. The evening was a delightful one. 
Norris Leroy, piqued at being so unaffectedly 
ignored at dinner, roused enough energy in him- 
self, when the men joined the three ladies, to pay 
her a compliment. 

"You don't live in New York, do you?" he 
asked. 

"No — that is I am staying in New York, but 
my home is not here. " 

"Ah — that accounts for it!" 

"For what?" asked Marah, her white teeth 
flashing in a smile of some coquettish defiance. 

"For your charm, your grace, — the girls in 
New York are not like young girls, they are like 
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self-confident boys in petticoats; they go through 
society as if it were a military drill ; now you — ' ' 
and he lowered his voice with artful intention — 
"you are delicate, sensitive, shy I should think; 
you are like a little, soft, strange bird." Leroy 
delivered himself of these flowers of speech without 
the slightest change of expression on his thin, 
greyish face and in a perfectly even, monotonous 
voice. Marah felt amused, but was also flattered. 
She did not think Leroy meant to be impertinent. 
It was only a way of talking. She went home 
highly pleased with her evening, for in a small way 
she had been a success. Miss Lawrence had not 
been ashamed of her country guest, and how kind 
she was, how thoughtful, how generous! Marah's 
warm little heart, always eager to give affection 
and always athirst for it, beat strongly in her 
breast. 

When, under the escort of Norah, she returned 

to West Street, she found that her cousin, 

accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Frank and Horace 
Kerr, had just come in from the theatre, where 
they had been to see the "Maid of Mont- 
martre." 

They were having a little supper of beer and 
sandwiches and cheese at the dining-room table 
and laughing loudly over the play. 

"It is a good thing we didn't take Marah," 
said her cousin when she entered the room. 
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"Yes, indeed, it would never have done for 
her," echoed Mrs. Frank. 

Horace Kerr said nothing, but smiled in a 
knowing and unpleasant way. His smile might 
possibly have meant that Marah would have 
been less shocked than they thought. He did 
not believe in the ignorance of girls of twenty- 
four. 

"Well, how was your smart, dinner-party ?" 
asked Mrs. Thompson with a kind of bravado. 

"Yes, how was it?" said Ola Frank. In the 
eyes of the two as they looked at her Marah 
perceived something inimical. A cloud passed 
over her gay self-confidence; she felt abashed, 
uncertain what to say. 

"It wasn't a dinner-party," she ventured, at 
last. " There were only six of us. " 

"Who were they?" inquired Mrs. Thompson 
again. 

" Just Miss Lawrence and her aunt Mrs. Sturte- 
vant and three men, Mr. Bishop, Mr. Leroy, and 
Mr. Anstruther. " 

" So Norris Leroy was there, was he ! " said Mrs. 
Thompson, meditatively. " You know who he is, 
don't you, Ola? Mrs. J. H. Farnsworth was just 
going to get a divorce and marry him when her 
husband died and then they say he would n't 
marry her. " 

"New York Society had a lot about it," re- 
ft 
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plied Mrs. Frank. " I read that he had an affair 
with a girl from Silvermann's millinery place and 
that Mrs. Farnsworth found it out — and there was 
a dreadful scene.' ' 

Horace Kerr said nothing but looked as if 
he alone were in possession of the real facts of the 
case — facts so darkly improper that they could 
not be told in the presence of ladies. 

Marah felt tired and repelled. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank were odious people. She had never re- 
alised until that night how odious they were. 
How could her cousin have them with her so 
much! The dining-room was very close and hot, 
and smelt of beer and cheese and tobacco and of a 
powerful essence with which it was Mrs. Frank's 
habit to perfume herself. 

" 1 think if you don't want me, Cousin Cora, 
I will go to bed, " she said. 

When she had left the two ladies looked at 
each other. 

"What did I tell you!" exclaimed Mrs. Frank, 
triumphantly. " It takes very little to turn a 
girl's head. I always felt there was some snob- 
bishness about her ! " 

"I would like to know what she has to be 
snobbish about ! " replied Mrs. Thompson, angrily. 
"A little poverty-stricken, country ignoramus! 
What would she be doing if it were n't for me ! 
Taking in sewing I dare say ! " Then she regained 
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her self-possession with an effort and smoothed 
out her features into a bland smile. 

"She is so inexperienced," she concluded, 
sweetly. "A little attention goes to her head." 

" She 's very refined, " observed Mr. Frank. 
It was the first time he had spoken for half an 
hour. The heat and the beer made him drowsy. 
Horace Kerr said nothing, but a peculiar light 
in his eyes indicated that Marah had not been 
unobserved by him. 

In her own room, upstairs, Marah undressed 
swiftly and went to bed, grateful for darkness and 
silence, her mind a prey to curiously contrasting 
impressions. Her dinner with Miss Lawrence 
had been an illumination to her own environment 
and her recent experiences. She felt herself 
suddenly able to judge, not only of superficialities, 
but of the deeper meanings which underlay them. 
Now she was aware of the constant, stealthy 
movement of hidden realities, of the things that 
symbolised real forces, the things which would 
one day assert themselves and take possession 
of their own. 

One of these realities was love itself, as it 
glimmered before her in her thoughts of Waring, 
love which threatened, allured, and held out both 
disturbance and peace. The second was the 
memory of her home and its traditions, — her old 
father and her sisters, grouped always in the back 
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of her brain, pathetic, lonely, dumbly appealing, 

as they had been grouped on the station-platform 

i the morning she had left them. And the third 

was her cousin's story, which, in its secrecy and 
horror, had buried itself in her consciousness. 
Though she ignored it for the most part, often 
forgot it altogether, it had nevertheless to be 
accounted for, like a malignant poison, which, by 
absorption, becomes part of an organism. 

To-night, as she lay, wakeful and restless, 
these people with whose lives her own seemed in 
some way bound, wove themselves in and out of 
her brain, became connected, separated, and 
reunited, went through the evolutions of some 
strange dance-measure in which she vainly tried 
to see the meaning of her own destiny. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AT Christmas time Hugh and Phebe came home 
for the holidays and a new atmosphere was 
created in the house; fresher air seemed to blow 
through it, something of the gaiety and innocence 
of youth took possession, and the influences which 
Marah had been conscious of as secret and op- 
pressive ceased to make themselves felt. Mrs. 
Thompson was more or less tyrannised over by 
Hugh, and in Phebe's presence was often con- 
strained. Phebe was fifteen now. Boarding- 
school and contact with other girls had made 
her more approachable, less of a solitary little 
dreamer. She took long walks with Marah along 
the Riverside, and they talked of many things. 
Marah was struck by the peculiar detachment of 
Phebe's outlook at life, more the point of view of 
extreme age than extreme youth. She looked at 
people and things with a child's fresh enthusiasm 
and interest, but showed an entire lack of a child's 
affiliation with all with which he comes in contact . 
Phebe watched life as she might have watched 
a passing procession in the street, pleased, un- 
affected, but standing at one side, as it were. 

"7 
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"You are an odd little girl," said Marah. 
"You don't seem to belong anywhere." The 
moment she spoke she felt that what she said 
was unwise, it would help to put morbid ideas 
into the child's head, make her self-conscious — 
egotistical. 

But Phebe answered simply enough. "Oh, I 
must belong somewhere, Marah, only I have n't 
found the place. Every time I come to a new 
thing I feel I must soon say good-bye to it. You 
know what I mean, don't you?" 

"Dbs que je vous at vue je vous at dit adieu! " 
said Marah. 

"Oh, I didn't know you knew French — and 
what is it, Marah? Who wrote it?" 

"I don't know," said Marah. "I read it in a 
book somewhere. My French pronunciation is 
very bad." 

"I wish I knew who wrote it!" said Phebe. 
She repeated the line softly to herself. " l Dks que 
je vous at vue je vous ai dit adieu.' " Then her 
thoughts changed. 

* * Shall we go and get those tickets for the Hippo- 
drome now?" she asked eagerly. "They have a 
ballet there, where the women are all birds — blue 
and yellow and rose-colour and all colours — with 
feathery wings. That ought to be beautiful — 
don't you think so, Marah?" 

"Perhaps — but I don't think fantastic im- 
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aginations are very good in flesh and blood behind 
the footlights. " 

"I would like to see it, anyway," said Phebe, 
"and mother said we could all go on Saturday. 
She is going to ask Mr. Kerr too. " 

"Oh!" said Marah, a barely perceptible note 
of vexation in her voice. 

"You don't like Mr. Kerr, do you!" cried 
Phebe. "Neither do I. He frightens me — like 
a house in the country with all the doors and shut- 
ters tightly closed. You know how a house like 
that frightens one, don't you?" 

"Yes," said Marah, looking at Phebe in a 
tender, puzzled way. 

Mr. Kerr did not join the party for the Hippo- 
drome, but soon after Phebe and Hugh returned to 
school and college he invited Mrs. Thompson and 
Marah to dine with him, one Sunday night, at 
Sherry's. 

* ' He has been tormenting me to dine with him 
for months, " said Mrs. Thompson, when she com- 
municated this invitation to Marah : "I suppose 
this time I must really go. " 

"Are you sure you want me?" Marah asked. 

"Of course," replied her cousin. "I could n't 
go and dine alone with him, could I? What 
would people say!" 

It was Marah's first perception of the fact 
that she was more duenna than prottgte. 
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"Won't there be any one else?" 

"Only another man, a business friend of Mr. 
Kerr. You '11 have to talk to him. " 

Marah resigned herself in anticipation. Since 
she was in a position where compliance was the 
thing inevitably expected of her, she took an 
artistic pleasure in complying with ease and grace. 
It was the small concession insisted on by her 
pride. Perhaps, in this case, resignation was not 
difficult. She did not like Horace Kerr, and the 
prospect of meeting a business friend of his did 
not stir her pulses, but she had never dined at 
Sherry's. Moreover she had a new dress, a 
present from her cousin, and she was not sorry 
to have an opportunity of wearing it. 

The dress was a deep mauve, almost purple. 
It hung about her in straight, soft folds. With it 
she wore a black hat with a wide, curved brim, 
and she pinned two yellow roses in her bodice. 
When she was ready to go, she was like a pansy, 
all soft, rich colour and velvet bloom. 

"Why, how well you look!" Mrs. Thompson ex- 
claimed, with almost pained surprise, when she 
saw her. She had always considered Marah as 
devoid of all physical attractions. Now she found 
it necessary to hastily reassure herself that the 
girl had no figure and a sallow skin. Contemplat- 
ing these defects her serenity was restored and sne 
permitted herself to be complimentary. 
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"I 've never seen you look better!" she said 
caressingly, "and your dress is perfect. " 

Kerr and his friend Klein met them near the 
entrance at Sherry's. They were both very sleek 
and well-dressed. Their hair shone like fresh, 
black paint, their nails were manicured a gleaming 
pink, their shirt-fronts dazzled, their waistcoat 
buttons were of Cartier's latest design. Mr. Klein 
had strongly marked Jewish features. He was 
older than Kerr, more talkative and genial, but 
he concealed more by what he said than Kerr 
could by his silences. 

Marah found him less antipathetical than his 
friend, probably because the possession of brains 
can make almost anything in the way of humanity 
tolerable if not attractive. 

In the restaurant Kerr had a dispute with the 
head waiter because a certain table which he de- 
sired had not been reserved for him. 

"But Mrs. Oliver reserved that table a week 
ago," the man protested. Kerr knew the man 
was lying, but could think of no forcible answer 
except profanity, which would be impermissible. 
So, red-faced and sullen, he allowed his party to 
be piloted to a round table near the centre of the 
room. Caviare was served and Marah looked 
about her. The room was not yet crowded, 
but people were arriving rapidly. 

One by one, tall, beautiful women floated 
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smoothly in, majestic and imposing. Some were 
in evening dress, evidently going on later to the 
opera, others wore vast, plumed hats of daring 
and extravagant shapes. The young ones seemed 
to Marah extraordinarily long and thin ; they had 
an expression of gentle disdain, as if it bored them 
to be there, but they knew of nothing better. 

At a not far distant table Marah caught a 
glimpse of Norris Leroy. The greyish pallor of 
his face was more accentuated than ever and his 
eyes were sunken, but he looked distinguished, a 
personage. He was talking, intermittently, to a 
colourless blonde, with beautiful hands, which she 
displayed by playing with her string of pearls. 
He did not recognise Marah, if he saw her, which 
was doubtful. The impression made on him by 
the "little, strange, soft bird" had evidently been 
a fleeting one. 

The restaurant was very hot, and the back- 
ground of dark wood and sombre hangings seemed 
to swallow up the light. There was an attempt to 
subdue the noises also; voices, laughter, and the 
footsteps of the waiters were as if carefully 
muffled, yet this effort only resulted in a constant, 
monotonous rumble, as deafening as if every one 
had shrieked. 

At intervals the music of the orchestra pierced 
through these sounds, rose above it, dominated 
it with the shrill wail of violins and 'cellos. At 
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first Marah did not find the scene as full of gai- 
ety and vivacity as she had expected. The air 
seemed very bad to her, tainted with the smell of 
food and overheated humanity and strong per- 
fumes, but, as the dinner went on, her spirits rose. 

The orchestra played Mon cceur s'ouvre it 
ta voix from " Samson et Dalilah," which she 
found entrancing, and she observed, without 
overstrained disapproval, that a young man at an 
adjacent table was watching her, furtively, with 
an expression of unmistakable admiration. Mr. 
Kerr was talking with her cousin Cora, but Mr. 
Klein, who had perceptions, amused her with his 
descriptions of the people around them. 

Once he told her that she was wearing a very 
pretty dress, but that was the only personality he 
ventured. 

Discreetly urged, she took a few sips of cham- 
pagne. The colour rose in her smooth cheeks, 
and in her long, dark eyes the witch light kindled. 

Kerr's conversation with Mrs. Thompson slack- 
ened and broke up into fragmentary, occasional 
sentences. He watched Marah and his friend 
Klein. 

Klein seemed quite impressed with the girl, 
he thought, and he scowled with displeasure. A 
moment later he caught sight of Marah* s respectful 
admirer at the table near them. Decidedly the 
little cousin from the country was having all the 
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success that evening! The widow was really 
getting a little old and fat. No sooner had this 
impression been clearly made on him than he 
turned his shoulder on her and addressed himself 
to Marah and Klein. Mrs. Thompson, left to her 
own entertainment, stared around the room. 
She, too, saw the young man who was studying 
Marah, while pretending not to do so, and she 
overheard Kerr saying to the girl that he would 
like to bring her often to dine at Sherry's. At 
these evidences of fascination on Marah's part 
a cold, still anger crept over her, she felt it coming 
as one might feel the stealthy approach of a danger- 
ous wild beast, and she looked at her young 
relative with steady, appraising eyes. 

Yes, she was attractive. She had been a fool 
not to see it before, though even now she was 
puzzled by the potency of Marah* s dark, fitful 
beauty. What could men see in her! A little 
shrimp like that! Women who count their sex 
as enemies, potential if not declared, know well 
this surprise and wrath and recoil when some un- 
conscious intruder strays within their own domain. 
But if they are made of fighting stuff they adjust 
themselves rapidly to the danger. 

"Your cousin is very charming, Mrs. Thomp- 
son," said Klein to her, with amiable malice. 
He had witnessed Kerr's defection with much 
amusement. 
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" Marah is a sweet girl, " replied Mrs. Thomp- 
son, gently. "She is such a comfort to me. I 
could not get on without her. You see I have 
been so lonely since my husband died. My 
children are away at school — and New York is a 
great, dreary place to be alone in." She paused 
a moment and sighed. 

"Marah and I are like two sisters," she con- 
cluded, finally, smiling into Mr. Klein's eyes. 

He was greatly softened. " She 's not going 
to show it even if she is jealous,' ' he said to him- 
self. " Rather a nice little woman — getting on, of 
course, but well-preserved. " He talked with 
Mrs. Thompson for the rest of the dinner, she 
smiling and confiding, while anger burned like a 
hot flame within her. What was Marah after all ! 
A poor relative, an unpaid servitor. And Kerr 
had arranged the dinner that he might be with 
her — Cora Thompson! He was not the kind of 
man who would devote himself to any woman 
from a sense of his duties as a host — no — he was 
talking to Marah because she attracted him. He 
was fascinated by that queer brightness in her 
eyes. 

Though there was no very perceptible differ- 
ence in Mrs. Thompson's manner to Marah in the 
days following the dinner, the girl felt, intuitively, 
that her influence and popularity with her cousin 
were on the wane, but it was all so slight, so in- 
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tangible that it seemed to creep upon her unaware, 
as the shadows lengthen on a summer afternoon. 

Unconsciously she had sunned herself in the 
warmth of Mrs. Thompson's fancy for her. She 
had even been ingenuously proud that she alone, 
out of all the world, had been chosen to hear her 
pitiable confidences, and the idea that she was to 
be a comforter and stay in the future had taken 
possession of her imagination. Now, little by 
little, she was being made to feel that her place 
in the house was a subordinate one, that she was 
dependent on Mrs. Thompson's bounty, that, 
if she were treated with kindness and affection, 
it was something to be grateful for, not to be taken 
as a matter of course. She did not, at first, con- 
nect this gradual and scarcely appreciable change 
with Horace Kerr and his attentions to her. He 
came to the house much oftener than he had 
formerly done. Once or twice he sent roses to 
Mrs. Thompson and there was a bunch of violets 
for Marah each time. 

Finally the violets arrived without the roses, 
and this seemed to Marah an event so unf ortunate 
and so portentous that she was tempted to conceal 
it from her cousin altogether, which prompting 
she resisted — not liking to be sly. Mrs. Thompson 
however, took the sending of the violets as a 
matter of course, a triviality, and showed no 
outward feeling whatever. Marah was gratified, 
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yet not relieved from her obscure forebodings. 
She had learned that Cousin Cora's words and 
manner did not invariably express what she felt. 

Now she set herself to a deliberate and pains- 
taking attempt to win back the favour she had 
lost or, at any rate, was losing. 

She cajoled her cousin with pretty attentions, 
flattered her vanity with compliments to her 
tiny hands and her golden hair, listened devoutly 
to her opinions and advice. 

For she was to live a long time probably with 
Cousin Cora — they must be fond of each other — 
they must — and she redoubled her rather pathetic 
efforts. 

One afternoon, when she came in from a visit 
to the shops to get patterns of blue cloth for Mrs. 
Thompson's use, she found that lady in her own 
room, engaged with a coiffeur who was waving 
her hair. Marah sat down and explained about 
the patterns while she watched " Mr. Auguste, " as 
he was professionally called, brandishing the tongs 
with graceful, Gallic gestures. 

Mrs. Thompson was affable but not talkative. 
It was finally conveyed to Marah* s understanding 
that her presence for the moment was unnecessary 
so she rose and said : 

" I think I will go to my room and write some 
letters, Cousin Cora. I '11 be ready to come down 
whenever you want me. " 
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"Yes, go," said her cousin, graciously, "and 
rest a little. Don't write letters. You look tired. ' ' 

" But I 'm not in the least tired, " Marah re- 
plied. " I feel particularly well. " 

She went away and began a letter to Waring, 
but it was unexpectedly hard to write to him. 
He was as far away from any mental communica- 
tion with her as he was in actual miles. She felt 
as if she were out in a vast desert shouting feebly 
to some one who could not possibly hear. It 
seemed ridiculous for her to try and reach him 
with any message she had to convey. She laid 
down her pen, and her thoughts drifted feebly, 
without aim or volition. What a strange, distant 
land Waring was in ! It was summer there now — 
a tropical summer — blazing with sunshine, reeking 
with steamy heat. 

She had a vision of strange vegetation, mon- 
strous, parasitic plants that writhed and twisted 
like serpents, processions of palms, flaring scarlet 
flowers; and she felt brooding over all this the 
horror of fever, and of the poison of a thousand 
swarming insects and the trail of stealthy wild 
beasts. 

She saw the dark, bestial faces of half-savage 
people, and the flashing wings of bright-hued birds, 
and she heard the chattering of monkeys and the 
flow of wide, muddy rivers on their way to the sea. 

While she dreamed in this way, the daylight 
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began to fade. She turned on the electric light 
and looked at the beginning of her letter as it 
lay on the writing-table. 

"Dear Mr. Waring: 

" I have just come in from an afternoon's shop- 
ping. Fifth Avenue is blocked with snow, the 
motors and carriages have to file between piled up, 
begrimed heaps." 

No — they were too far away from each other. 
Besides she did not really know what he felt for 
her. By this time he might have forgotten. Ah ! 
if she could only know that he had loved her! 
Marah, who was more romantic than her genera- 
tion, murmured to herself fragments of Emerson's 
verses on love : 

" Instant and perfect love's access 
To the dear object of his thought 
Though foes and land and seas between 
Himself and his love inter vene." 

She wondered, as all young women do, if there 
was a fate in love and once more lost herself in 
reverie. When she came to herself she was sur- 
prised at the hour. It was odd that Cousin Cora 
did not send for her. It was nearly time to dress 
for dinner. 

Mrs. Thompson, as a matter of fact, never sent 
at all. She and Marah met at the dinner- table, 
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and she was in one of her most amiable moods. 
"Horace Kerr was here this afternoon," she said, 
1 1 but it was only about some tickets I wanted him 
to get for me." 

Marah rejoiced that her presence at this inter- 
view had not been required, and thought no more 
about it. 

A few days later she met Kerr, by chance, as 
she was walking*on the Avenue. He immediately 
turned and joined her. 

"I went to see you the other day," he said 
brusquely. "I asked for your cousin, too, but I 
only wanted to see you. She told me you were ill 
in bed with a headache. Was that true or did n't 
you want to see me? I know you women's 
tricks!" 

Marah' s brain felt confused with a swift effort 
to seize this new presentation of facts, then she 
sickened at the sense of her cousin's lie. What 
could she say now? She did not want to have 
Horace Kerr know that Mrs. Thompson had 
not told the truth. She had a sudden trivial 
inspiration: 

"Cousin Cora herself told me to rest that day," 
she said. 

"Hm!" growled Kerr, somewhat mollified; 
"I 'm glad she 's so good to you. I suppose if 
she thought you were ill enough to go to bed you 
were. You are not a very tough specimen — are 
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you?" He looked, sideways, at Marah's little, 
slim figure, with a glance more amorous than 
depreciatory. 

He walked to Broadway with her and assisted 
her into a homeward-bound tram-car. There 
was no seat, for it was late afternoon, so she clung 
to a strap and swayed desperately to and fro, 
jostled and crowded by her fellow-passengers. 
Usually this was extremely distasteful to her, 
but that day she did not even notice it, her mind 
was so occupied with the thought of Mrs. Thomp- 
son's lie. The very pettiness of it made it the 
more despicable. A lie was the most unforgive- 
able of offences because it proceeded from char- 
acter and proclaimed the man as the motion of 
his hand did. A good man might conceivably 
do an evil thing, as a result of temptation or 
some impulse alien to his real nature, but a good 
man could never be a liar. 

So reasoned Marah, whose ancestors had thun- 
dered the wrath of God from New England pulpits. 
She tried conscientiously to find excuses for her 
cousin, but something in her blood was in revolt ; 
it was more than wicked, it was common. Cousin 
Cora was common, she had felt it all along 
though she had carefully deceived herself. Now 
she must leave her. She would go back to the 
country. How could she stay on with a woman 
who was ealous of her and lied about her? Yes — ■ 
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but could she go back to be a burden and expense 
where there were already so many? After all she 
was not staying with Mrs. Thompson for her own 
pleasure, she was not a guest in the house. She 
was unpaid — but not the less a servitor ; she 
earned her lodging and board and clothes, and one 
could not choose the character of one's employer. 
Then there was Phebe. Phebe might need her — 
and again Marah's passion for being of use to some 
one was appealed to. Her heart, which seemed 
to have suddenly hardened to Mrs. Thompson 
(though in reality this definite insensibility came 
as a result of long, subconscious, mental processes), 
warmed at this vision of the young girl. It came 
to her delicate and refreshing as a vase of roses 
placed in a mean and ugly room. 



CHAPTER IX 

MRS. THOMPSON was not slow to notice that 
a change of some kind had taken place in 
Marah; she was less responsive, more silent and 
self-absorbed. 

Her cousin put it down to the fact that 
Horace Kerr's attentions had turned her head. 
Still there was nothing definite in Marah* s conduct 
of which she could complain. The girl was always 
amiable, willing to do whatever Mrs. Thompson 
suggested. 

Outwardly the two were as intimate as ever, 
indeed Mrs. Thompson's personal feelings for 
any one had little to do with her desire for their 
society. When she discovered that Marah was 
capable of developing into a rival, instead of being 
merely a foil, her brief fondness for her came to 
an end, but Marah's companionship, apparently, 
was as agreeable as ever. 

As a warm cloak protected one from the cold, 
so a companion protected one from loneliness, 
according to Mrs. Thompson's instincts. She had 
no more personal tenderness for the friend than 
for the cloak. 

133 
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So the winter passed without any visible 
difference in the relations of the two women. 
Kerr continued to offer the heavy burden of his 
flattery to Marah, but she often contrived to evade 
seeing him, and became skilful at keeping him 
aloof from any interchange of ideas with her when 
they did meet. But, unfortunately, whatever 
Marah did, even with the purest and most im- 
personal motives, turned out as if inspired by 
devilish coquetry. 

Kerr, kept at a distance and avoided, was so 
irritated that his fancy for Marah grew into a 
real passion. 

Taught by love he became acute enough to 
learn that his seeing her depended on his being on 
good terms with Mrs. Thompson. So he spent a 
good deal of his time " jollying up the widow, " 
as he put it to himself, with the result that Mrs. 
Thompson's bruised vanity revived, and she 
ceased to think of Marah as a really serious com- 
petitor for Kerr's favour. 

One afternoon in March Mrs. Thompson was 
entertaining. The importance of any social func- 
tion was largely, in her mind, a question of 
numbers, so she was gratified that her drawing- 
room was so crowded that conversation was 
difficult and motion almost impossible. The lure 
to this gathering had been the prospect of meeting 
a well-known English novelist whom Mrs. Thomp- 
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son had secured by mentioning to him, when she 
met him at a semi-public reception, that she was a 
great friend of Sir James and Lady Wade. The 
novelist, who, in spite of his calling, was of a trust- 
ful nature, accepted her invitation to tea with 
agreeable willingness. As a matter of fact he had 
accepted so many invitations of all kinds that he 
was in the state of mind of a half-intoxicated man 
to whom one glass more matters nothing one way 
or another. 

Therefore there he was at Mrs. Thompson's 
drawing-room door, tall, lank, patient, and per- 
spiring, a smile on his smoothly-shaven, delicate 
face, mortal fatigue in his soul. It seemed to him 
that hundreds of elaborately dressed, middle-aged 
women had told him how much they loved his 
books. He wondered why it was that wherever 
he went in New York he saw only middle-aged 
women. It struck him as being an interesting, 
and heretofore unnoted fact. Were there no young 
ones ? Or perhaps in America young women did 
not care for novelists. 

In the dining-room Marah was pouring tea, 
and Princess Polevsky, the Polish exile, who had 
come as she had been invited "from four until 
six, " was permanently established near her. The 
Princess wore a black velvet dress of antique cut 
and a sable boa, worn and reddened by the passing 
of many years. She drank cups of tea at intervals 
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and assisted Marah in dispensing the hospitality 
of gracious words. 

Occasionally Mrs. Thompson would float in, 
radiant in lavender satin, and say, ' ' Princess, are 
they treating you well?" and this made a good 
impression on the other guests. 

Mrs. Frank came late, explaining, that she had 
so many engagements that afternoon she was worn 
out. "These New York winters," she sighed, 
"these New York winters!" 

As Mrs. Thompson had the illusion that num- 
bers meant success in a social function, so Mrs. 
Frank believed that ceaseless activity in lunching 
at Sherry's, and going to afternoon teas dressed in 
the height of fashion, meant being a woman of 
the world. 

She accepted a cup of tea from Marah, while 
her blue, all-seeing gaze searched the room for what 
there was of promise. There seemed nothing bet- 
ter for her purposes than a young man with long 
hair it la Paderewski, a low, turned-over collar, a 
frock coat, and a green cravat, — obviously a 
musician. This person, Herr Grunbein by name, 
was looking at her with round, German eyes, 
thinking, naively, what a wonderfully beautiful 
complexion she had. "My dear," said Mrs. 
Frank, "who is that young man over there who is 
staring so at me? Do introduce him!" 

Marah did so and Mrs. Frank began, with much 
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spirit and enterprise, her usual programme of 
fascination. 

The young German was overwhelmed ; never had 
he seen such a friendly lady or one who talked with 
her face so close to his own. He felt as if some one 
were shaking a prism before his eyes, such was the 
effect of Mrs. Frank's bright golden hair, blue eyes, 
scarlet lips, and large, shining teeth. She hypno- 
tised him, he could find nothing to say, longed, 
prayed for escape but could not effect it. "He 
is under my charm, " said Mrs. Frank, misunder- 
standing these symptoms and well-satisfied. 
Marah saw Horace Kerr approaching and hoped 
that Mrs. Frank would sing her siren song for him 
also. 

But Ola, for some reason or other, did not like 
Kerr. "The man is an egotist/ ' she said. "He 
swarms with himself as a street dog does with 
fleas . ' ' When she saw him she at once annexed her 
mesmerised German and went into the drawing- 
room. Kerr sat down by Marah. He was very 
warm and perspiring freely and he kept mopping 
his forehead with his handkerchief. She noticed 
how smooth and glossy his hair was, and how 
his fat neck hung over his collar. The crowd was 
thinning now for it was nearly six o'clock. The 
Princess had taken her last cup of tea and was 
telling an actress who lived on the Riverside 
Drive how she had happened to know Count 
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Tolstoi. Marah was tired; her wrist ached, for 
the tea-pot was a heavy one. She was glad the 
afternoon was over. 

" Great blowout the fair Cora has had!" said 
Kerr cheerfully. Joviality was a sign of ner- 
vousness with him. He had reached a stage when 
he was painfully ill at ease with Marah. The 
more she fascinated him the less he understood 
her, but he had never for a moment doubted 
that he could marry her if he once made up his 
mind to do so. Seeing her, alone and drooping 
at the tea-table, nursing her aching wrist with one 
little hand, it came upon him that the matter must 
be settled immediately. 

' ' I always meant to marry some one from Fifth 
Avenue," he thought, "but damn it all! — can't a 
man please himself!" 

So Marah, alarmed and mentally protesting, 
received a proposal of marriage, behind the ra- 
vaged tea-table, and almost within earshot of the 
Princess. 

"You've had about enough of this sort of 
thing, it seems to me," said Kerr, perspiring 
more and more copiously. "Always waiting on 
other people! Better marry me and get away 
from it all!" 

Marah looked at him to see if he were joking, 
but the fierce intensity in his small, black eyes 
assured her that he was not. 
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In hesitating but not the less determined 
words she tried to make it clear to her suitor that 
she could not accept his offer. At this he was so 
indignantly surprised that he gave vent to an inco- 
herent and explosive exclamation which made the 
Princess pause in her reminiscences to look 
at him with severity. Kerr lowered his voice. 
"Think it over," he said, "think it over as long 
as you like — I '11 give you anything you want. 
I'm quite crazy about you." Marah' s dislike 
of the situation now conquered her hesitancy. 
She looked Kerr straight in the eyes. There was a 
certain dignity about her, small and tired as she 
was. 

"I will never marry you," she said. "I don't 
love you. I even dislike you. Don't ever speak 
to me like this again!" Kerr's mouth shut in a 
hard line, the peculiar droop at the corners was 
intensified. His florid face looked congested as 
he struggled with anger and balked desire. At 
that moment he hated Marah as much as he 
loved her, and strove vainly for something to say 
which should be cutting and sarcastic. 

Mrs. Thompson joined them while he was still 
struggling. "What, no tea yet!" she cried, 
playfully. "What are you thinking of Marah! 
Give Mr. Kerr some tea." 

Poor Kerr drank the tea at a gulp, his fat 
hand trembling. Marah thought him hateful and 
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ridiculous, but a wiser, less feminine student of 
humanity might have pitied him, for he was really 
in love and suffering, at that moment, as much as 
any noble, dashing, and good-looking young man 
would have suffered. 

After the day of the reception Kerr vanished 
from the lives of Mrs. Thompson and Marah. Mrs. 
Thompson expressed neither surprise nor dis- 
pleasure. She even showed something like com- 
placency when, by chance, Kerr's name was 
mentioned. Marah wondered if he had given some 
explanation, other than the real one, for his ab- 
sence. What could it have been? Or was Mrs. 
Thompson simply concealing her real feelings? 
The whole thing was a mystery. At all events 
Kerr had not tried to see her again, and that was 
a great satisfaction. She was settling down now 
to an uncomplaining and rather hopeless routine 
of life. The future no longer beckoned to her 
with rosy promise. She realised what her place 
was in the scheme of the universe, or thought she 
did. Heretofore the present, whatever its an- 
noyances, had been in her mind merely a bridge 
which would lead her to something more beautiful 
and full of joy; now she saw that the future was 
merely a continuation of the present, and she felt 
dispiritedly, that sordid monotony was all she was 
fitted for. 

This point of view aged her. Miss Lawrence, 
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when Marah went to see her one morning in the 
early spring, was shocked to see how worn and 
unanimated the girl looked. She reproached her- 
self that she had seen so little of her, and that 
she had let her distaste for the personality of Mrs. 
Thompson interfere with her friendship for Marah. 
Kate Lawrence had a desire to be kind which was 
almost a religion, a Puritanical hate of pretence, 
and perceptions which amounted to clairvoyance, 
and these three characteristics raged incessantly 
together in her breast. Seldom in her own self- 
judgment could they be reconciled, so she was 
often silent where she wished to speak, and in- 
active where exertion was plainly expected of 
her. 

But Marah's face shocked her into energy. 

4 'You don't look very well, " she said to her. 
" You ought to go home for a few weeks, and see 
your father and sisters. " 

"I can't," said Marah, vouchsafing no ex- 
planation. Her tone was listless, she seemed 
indifferent as to whether she went or stayed. 
What are your plans then ? ' ' 
We are staying on here until the middle 
of May when Phebe and Hugh get back and then 
we go to Long Island for the summer. " 

"You are very fond of the little girl, aren't 
you?" 

1 ' Of Phebe ? " Marah's face lit up for a moment. 
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"Yes. I love Phebe. Hugh is a nice boy, too," 
she added. 

"Then you will have a pleasant summer — 
both of them being with you ! " said Miss Lawrence 
kindly. To her dismay and surprise Marah 
suddenly broke down and began to cry, not vio- 
lently, but with suppressed sobs, holding her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Miss Lawrence, who was herself emotional, 
but very timid about expressing it, hesitated. She 
was painfully embarrassed. In the silence, the 
canary (they were sitting in Kate's morning room) 
burst into a shrill paean of song, joyful and ir- 
repressible. 

Kate crossed over and sat down beside Marah, 
taking one of her hands. 

"Are you unhappy?" she said. "Can't you 
tell me about it?" 

Marah dried her eyes with her handkerchief 
rolled into a tight ball, choked a little, tried to 
speak, but sobbed instead. 

Miss Lawrence's distress increased. She was 
not used to seeing people break down in this way. 
She looked around the room for inspiration. It 
was a cheery little room, hung with gay, flowered 
chintz, filled with flowers and books, photographs 
of Kate's friends, and the artistic wreckage of her 
recurrent tides of travel. 

"I think you are n't quite well, is n't that it? 
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Your nerves are not strong. You need more fresh 
air and exercise.' ' 

Given to distrusting her emotional impulses, 
Kate stoutly clung to a belief that sentimental 
disorders spring mostly from the digestion. The 
more her experience opposed this theory the 
more she insisted on it, for she wished above all 
things to be a perfectly normal and well-balanced 
human being. 

Marah had been inwardly fighting with an 
impulse to tell how unhappy she was. It would be 
such a comfort to talk to some one. The atmo- 
sphere of Kate's room, its old-maid daintiness 
and serenity, its suggestion of long-established 
customs and cultivated taste, had deepened her 
own discontent. 

A sense of loyalty to Mrs. Thompson kept her 
silent however. Was she not living under her 
roof — dependent on what she received from her ? 
Moreover, she was a relation, Marah's mother 
had been her own cousin. So when Miss Lawrence 
suggested that Marah's fit of crying had perhaps a 
physical reason, the girl agreed. 

"I am tired," she said, "and dreadfully ner- 
vous. It is the spring, perhaps. I don't know. 
Please don't think I often act like this." She 
smiled at Miss Lawrence with the tears still on her 
eyelashes. Kate was greatly relieved. There was 
to be no painful scene, then, or rather the painful 
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scene was at an end . Her theory was corroborated. 

She thought this, feeling, nevertheless, in the 
depth of her consciousness that she was cowardly 
and trying to deceive herself. There was some- 
thing more than spring fatigue in Marah's break- 
down — there was — she felt it shudderingly, but 
beyond a doubt — there was — Mrs. Thompson. 
And a distinct vision of that lady appeared before 
her, vulgarly pretty in her small, blonde way, 
affectedly amiable, vain, ambitious, and shrewd, a 
dreadful person to live with — even if she were 
kind. 

And was she kind ? A cold doubt pierced Miss 
Lawrence's reflections, but she plucked it out, 
resolutely determined not to let her mind dwell on 
what was disagreeable. 

"Of course you are tired!" she said aloud to 
Marah; "I often feel like that in the spring. 
We will have a little glass of sherry and a biscuit, 
that will do us both good. One needs a tonic now 
and then. " She smiled in a warm, friendly way at 
her guest and the yellow canary executed a bril- 
liant series of trills and roulades and cadenzas. 

Marah sipped her sherry when it came and 
nibbled her biscuit with subdued pleasure. The 
calm of exhaustion had followed her abandonment 
of self-control. The wine brought a hint of colour 
to her cheeks and sent the blood tingling through 
her veins. She rejoiced now that she had made no 
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confidences. It would have been wrong and weak 
— and Miss Lawrence would not have understood. 

"Do you know, " said Miss Lawrence, "you 
made quite a conquest of old Mr. Anstruther the 
night you met him here. He has asked after you 
several times since then. " 

"I liked him, too," said Marah. "He told 
me about some investigations he was making in 
Brazil in regard to the aborigines. " 

"If a man, especially an old one, talks to a 
girl about the real interests of his life, he pays 
her the greatest compliment he can. M Having 
achieved this axiom, with solemnity, Kate per- 
mitted herself a playful smile with her next 
remark. "He says you know a young man who 
is working for him down there. Waring, I think 
his name was?" 

"Yes, his uncle used to live in Southfield. 
You must have known him — old General Kent." 

"When is he coming back — this young man?" 

"I don't know," Marah replied. "He is so 
far away one does n't think of him as coming back 
at all. It is almost as if he had died. " 

Miss Lawrence delicately forbore asking any 
more questions, but she was sure that she had 
sighted a romance. If she were right all Marah* s 
difficulties would be solved. (She had, in common 
with many spinsters, the touching belief that 
marriage was a solution of difficulties.) 
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When Marah left her she was quite at ease 
in her mind about the girl. 

" Nothing but a young man could make her 
interested in the aborigines of Brazil/ ' she said to 
herself. ' ' Of course she is in love with him. It is 
only a question of a year or two with Mrs. Thomp- 
son, — that will not be hard to bear, — then he 
will come back and they will marry.' ' She put 
Marah out of her mind and went off, very cheer- 
fully, to a meeting of the Woman's Civic Federa- 
tion Club. 

Marah hurried back to Mrs. Thompson, who 
never liked her to be away long at a time, and 
found her at the lunch table reading a letter from 
the head of Phebe's school. 

" Is that you?" she said. " Listen to this and 
tell me what you think of it; this is what Miss 
Henderson says about Phebe: 'While she does 
not seem really ill, and there is nothing in her 
condition to cause alarm, the doctor here advises 
that she be taken out of school for a while. He 
thinks she ought to be out of doors a great deal 
and occupied with anything which interested her 
except books. We shall very much regret losing 
her, as she is an interesting and in some ways 
unusual young girl and is regarded with much 
affection by her teachers as well as her school- 
mates.' " 

Marah' s face grew pale as she listened to 
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this letter, but she hastened to reassure her 
cousin. 

"She has over-studied, that is all," she said. 
"You know most girls of that age are delicate. 
And it has been a hard winter. Miss Henderson 
says particularly there is nothing to be alarmed 
about." 

She felt sorry for Mrs. Thompson, who said 
that she should telegraph for her daughter to come 
home at once and began storming against the 
school where they had permitted her to get ill. 
"What do they know about children — all those 
pompous old maids!" she exclaimed. "I never 
liked that Miss Henderson — a stiff, cold sort of 
woman! I only sent Phebe there because it was 
fashionable and she would meet nice girls And 
now that they have injured her health by over- 
work I shall write a letter and let them know 
what I think of .them." 

All that day Mrs. Thompson stormed and com- 
plained, and Marah listened patiently and tried, 
now and then, to put in a word of encouragement. 

On the afternoon of the following day Phebe 
came home, escorted by one of the under teachers. 
When Marah saw her her vague apprehensions were 
relieved, for she looked and seemed quite like 
herself — a trifle thinner, perhaps, but that was 
all that suggested ill health about her. The under 
teacher repeated the doctor's report that there 
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was nothing to be alarmed about. Phebe was to 
be out of doors a good deal and amuse herself in 
any way she liked — except with books and study. 
Mrs. Thompson's own doctor, on being consulted, 
confirmed this opinion. 

"We will move to the country on the first of 
May," said Phebe's mother. "The house won't 
be ready until then — and in the meantime, Marah, 
you must take Phebe out for long walks and see 
that she is amused." 

Mrs. Thompson was much occupied with her 
spring dressmaking, and did not feel the need of 
companionship as much as usual. 

Marah felt as if she, as well as Phebe, had been 
given a holiday. A time of unexpected pleasure 
began for her. Already the grass was green in the 
Park, for spring came early that year, the tall 
forsythias were in bloom, an enchanted golden 
grove; the hyacinths pushed themselves out of 
the brown earth, waxen and heavy with perfume, 
and all the trees seemed blurred in outline, with 
the bursting of young buds, as if one saw them with 
imperfect eyesight. And through this soft bloom 
and haze and fragrance Marah and Phebe walked 
every day. They knew almost to an hour when 
the shining daffodils began to open and when the 
blue, star-like scilla first twinkled in the grass. 

This was the flower which Phebe liked the best 
of all. 
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" There is something about a blue flower that 
is different from others/ ' she said. 

"They are so rare," said Marah in a matter-of- 
fact way. 

"They are like jewels," Phebe went on, "they 
are strange like jewels." 

One day they came unexpectedly upon a 
magnolia tree in full bloom. It was late after- 
noon, the sun was setting, and the snowy white- 
ness of the innumerable flowers was tinged with 
a faint rose. They seemed to tremble and vibrate 
in a soft radiance of light against the deep, blue 
sky, and about them hung all the mystery of April 
and the purity of the cool, faintly-tinted, just 
awakening spring. 

Marah and Phebe stood and looked at this 
in silence. Finally Marah, glancing at the little 
girl, saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

"What is it, dear?" she cried, alarmed. 

"Nothing," said Phebe, "it is so beautiful, 
is n't it! — and don't you think when we first see 
anything wonderfully beautiful like this, Cousin 
Marah, we feel as if we recognised something of 
our very own?" 



CHAPTER X 

EARLY one afternoon when Marah went to 
Phebe' s room to ask if she were ready to 
start for their afternoon walk she found her curled 
up on the sofa in her little blue dressing-gown 
disinclined to move. The book she had been 
trying to read had fallen on the floor. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her wide, beautiful eyes heavy 
as if from lack of sleep. 

Marah felt a little alarmed and went to find 
Mrs. Thompson to tell her that Phebe seemed ill 
and was in pain and feverish, and her cousin said 
it was probably nothing but that she would 
telephone to the doctor. The doctor, it appeared, 
was out, and would not be in until seven o'clock, 
so they left a message for him to come to them as 
soon as possible that evening, and Marah went 
back to Phebe, Mrs. Thompson accompanying her. 

"I 'm much better," Phebe declared, when 
they went in. ' ' It was n't a bit necessary to 
send for the doctor — " 

"She seems all right," said her mother to 

Marah, easily. ' ' Still I must have the doctor look 
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her over. Is there anything you want, Phebe? 
I am going out shopping." 

" Yes, mother, there is something I really 
want. I 've wanted one for a long time, and the 
other day I saw one at Vantine's." 

"What is it?" said Mrs. Thompson. 

"A sandal-wood box." 

Mrs. Thompson laughed. ' * What a funny thing 
to want! But you shall have it. It *s not a very 
extravagant demand. I '11 bring it home with 



me. 



"Thank you so much, mother. " Phebe looked 
at her mother with her grave, sweet eyes as she 
stood beside the sofa, and there was something 
remotely tender in her expression, not the tender- 
ness of a child for its parent, but rather of a human 
soul for another alien soul, whom it pities and 
understands. 

Mrs. Thompson was uneasy under Phebe's gaze 
but did n't know why. ' ' Don't you like my hat ? " 
she asked. "It 's a Georgette model — one of the 
very latest." 

"It 's a wonderful hat," said Phebe, laughing, 
"like a large garden, — only poppies and tulips 
and grapes don't come at the same time!" 

"No soil is so fertile as a milliner's brain," 
said Mar ah. 

Mrs. Thompson frowned. Marah should not 
permit herself the liberty of being sarcastic. She 
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should remember what her position in the house 
was. She turned to leave them, expressing dignity 
by the stiffness of her shoulders. 

" Don't forget the sandal-wood box," her 
daughter called eagerly after her, as she went 
out of the door. 

"It 's rather nice to be a little ill, " Phebe said, 
when they were alone. "The pain is almost gone 
now, it only comes now and then. What shall we 
do, Marah? Will you read to me, or shall we 
talk?" 

"Let me read to you." 

"Well — but let us not read anything sad! I 
don't feel like hearing sad things to-day. " 

"What shall we read then?" 

Phebe hesitated. "Would you think it very 
childish to read a fairy-story?" 

"No, I should like it. Where is the book?" 

"Over there on the little table — Andrew 
Lang's Fairy Book." 

"Which one shall I read?" 

"Read — 'The Invisible Prince.' You know, 
Marah, I think when we are old enough to know 
there are no fairies, it gives us much more plea- 
sure to read about them. " 

"Why?" 

"There is something so beautiful about the 
things we can never see, the things we only 
imagine to ourselves — don't you think so?" 
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"Yes," said Marah, and she began to read : 

1 * Once upon a time there lived a fairy who had 

power over the earth, the sea, the fire, and the air 

—and this fairy had four sons. The eldest- — " 



"The pain is coming back," said Phebe, later 
in the afternoon. "It is really quite bad." 

"I wish the doctor would come!" cried Marah. 
"I think I will go and telephone again. " 

"No — don't do that. He will come as soon as 
he can. What time is it now ? " 

"Nearly six." 

"Read a little more. " So Marah read on: 

"In the middle of the temple was an altar 
on which lay a book, and behind the altar hung 
a great curtain. The prince approached the altar 
and opened the book which contained the names 
of all the lovers in the world " 

"I think I won't hear any more just now," said 
Phebe . * ' The pain keeps getting worse . We will 
finish the story some other day. I should like 
to know what became of Rosalie and the Prince 
of the Golden Isle." 

"Shall I sit by you and hold your hand?" 

"Yes, do — that makes it easier. Is mother 
home yet?" 

"Not yet." 

They sat in silence for a time and Marah held 
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Phebe* s hand. Occasionally Phebe moaned a 
little. 

"Is the pain just as bad?" Marah would 
whisper. 

" Yes, just as bad. " The room grew dimmer as 
the time went on. A cold apprehension stole 
over Marah. Why didn't the doctor come? 
Where was Mrs. Thompson? It seemed fatally 
wrong that she should be sitting there doing 
nothing. Phebe 1 s hand was very hot; now and 
then it pressed Marah* s convulsively when the 
pain grew more acute. She was seriously ill 
perhaps, — and as the shadows deepened the chill 
and alarm deepened in Marah* s soul. 

Finally she heard the distant ring of the door- 
bell, then heavy footsteps on the stairs. Thank 
God! the doctor at last! 

She got up and flooded the room with elec- 
tric light. Norah, the housemaid, showed Dr. 
Webster in, and he walked directly to the sofa 
where Phebe lay in a little crumpled heap, her 
head buried in the cushions. 

While he was examining her, Mrs. Thompson 
came home. "Here is the box!" she said, as she 
entered, — then she stopped suddenly as she no- 
ticed Marah* s face and the grave absorption of 
the doctor working over his patient. 

"What is it! What is it!" she cried. "Do you 
mean to say she *s worse? And you never sent 
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for me ! You stayed here alone with her and let 
her get worse without sending for me? How 
dared you, Marah Langdon!" 

The doctor looked up and nodded to Mrs. 
Thompson. Then he laid Phebe down on the 
cushions, covered her with the silk coverlet, and 
patted her gently. 

"All right— little girl— all right," he said. 
" We '11 soon give you something to make the pain 
better." 

Outside in the hall he looked with sober mean- 
ing at the two women, whose faces showed white 
in the glare of the hard electric light. 

"Her symptoms are such," he said, carefully 
weighing his words, "that I should think it ad- 
visable to have the advice of another physician. 
Would you object to my calling in Dr. Knox, Mrs. 
Thompson, or is there some one else whom you 
a would prefer?" 

Dr. Knox was one of the most celebrated sur- 
geons of the city. The mention of his name was 
like the flash of a danger signal. 

" You think, Doctor, " said Marah, catching her 
breath, " you think it is " 

Mrs. Thompson looked at Marah with cold dis- 
like. What insolence, thrusting herself to the 
fore when Phebe* s own mother was present! At 
a moment like this — too ! 

"I should be perfectly satisfied with Dr. 
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Knox, " she said with dignity. She ignored Marah, 
but Dr. Webster answered the girl's unfinished 
question. 

"I think it is appendicitis," he said, "and it 
may be best to operate immediately, but in 
regard to that, as I say, I should prefer the cor- 
roboration of another professional opinion.' ' 

Mrs. Thompson pushed herself a little between 
Marah and the doctor. In the midst of her fear 
and anxiety she was angry that Marah should be 
the one addressed. * ' Dr. Webster ought to know 
better/ ' she thought. "He has no sense of the 
fitness of things.' ' 

Then she began to cry and through her sobs 
told Marah, in an offended, peremptory way, 
to show the doctor where the telephone was. " I 
shall go to my child, " she said. 

" But not in tears, " replied the doctor, authori- 
tatively. He had not known Mrs. Thompson 
long, but thought that he would have difficul- 
ties with her. "Your daughter must not be 
agitated." 

Mrs. Thompson checked her sobs instantly, 
dried her eyes with her handkerchief and hastily 
powdered her nose with rice powder from a gold 
box which hung on her wrist. She had, with 
astonishing will-power, gained control of herself 
in an instant. 

The doctor was puzzled. He had always con- 
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sidered Mrs. Thompson empty-headed, pretty, 
fluttering, and childish. 

Marah showed him the way to the telephone. 
In the hall they passed Nor ah, crowded respect- 
fully against the wall, her face showing the mingled 
dolour and enjoyment with which misfortune 
inspires the Irish. 

It seemed to Marah that the house had taken 
on a strange expression. Every individual piece 
of furniture was invested with a new and sinister 
meaning. The tall clock in the hall looked 
differently to her from what it had ever done 
before, and the little window at the top of the 
stairs was changed and ominous. Adversity had 
come to stay with them. With the patience of 
all humanity, however, Marah unconsciously ad- 
justed herself to new conditions, numbed herself 
into fortitude, and made ready for care. She 
dared ask no questions of herself, but repeated 
over and over in her mind that appendicitis was 
not a very serious thing. Many people were oper- 
ated on, even during an attack, and made won- 
derful recoveries. From her place just inside the 
drawing-room door, she overheard an occasional 
word from the doctor at the telephone. 

" Good. As soon as possible. West — th Street." 

He came back, rubbing his hands, satisfaction 
if not pleasure on his face. 

" He will be here in twenty minutes," he said. 
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"I had the good luck to catch him just as he was 
going out of the house to take a train for the 
country.' ' Observing Marah's distressed face the 
doctor hastily put on a serious and sympathetic 
manner, more suitable for the moment. 

" Don't be alarmed, my dear young lady," he 
said with professional consideration. "There is 
no occasion as yet for alarm. " He looked at 
Marah with casual curiosity. "You are a rela- 
tive ?" he asked. 

"Mrs. Thompson is my cousin,' ' Marah said. 

They sat in silence for some minutes and Dr. 
Webster examined the portrait of Clarisse with 
quizzical interest. He seemed about to ask some 
questions in regard to it but checked himself out 
of respect for Marah* s evident anxiety. 

The doctor was a large, elderly man, but his 
features, partially sunk in fat, preserved that 
look of keenness, impartiality, and humour which 
characterises the man nourished on science. He 
breathed rather noisily and in the silence this 
was painfully audible. Every second or two 
he shifted his position in his chair and crossed 
and recrossed his feet. Inaction bored him. It 
was only when he was at work that his move- 
ments became restrained and significant. Once 
or twice he looked over at Marah, sitting tensely, 
with her hands clasped in her lap. She did not 
interest him. She seemed to him the type of 
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colourless, female relative whom he was accus- 
tomed to see hovering in the background at all 
domestic crises. 

Finally they, heard the chug of a taxicab out- 
side. The door-bell rang and Dr. Webster 
bounded to his feet. He met the other doctor in 
the hall and Marah heard them go up-stairs to- 
gether. Then .the house grew very still. She 
wondered if Mrs. Thompson would come down 
and join her while the consultation was taking 
place and felt relieved when she did not. 

The waiting grew so long and unbearable that 
she decided to go up-stairs herself. When she 
reached the third floor, where Phebe's room was, 
the doctors were just leaving it, talking earnestly, 
alert and self-sufficient. 

Mrs. Thompson came out of the room behind 
them. When she saw Marah she hurried toward 
her and the girl perceived that she was no longer a 
personality to her cousin, but a force to be called 
upon, an engine by means of which to effect a 
purpose, a point of support. Mrs. Thompson 
seemed to have been frozen into a grotesque image 
of herself; all her graceful superfluities of person 
and manner had been smoothed away and she 
presented a cold, hard, implacable surface. She 
spoke to Marah in short, crisp sentences, devoid 
of any accent of emotion. 

4 * There is to be an operation at once," she said. 
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"At the St. John Hospital. There is no time to 
be lost. We are to take her in Dr. Webster's 
motor, just as she is. Everything will be ready 
when we get there. They are telephoning." 

"What shall I do?" 

"You must get her ready. She is not suffering 
now. They have given her a little morphine. 
Put on her long, fur coat over her dressing-gown, 
and her soft motoring hat. Norah will help Dr. 
Webster carry her down. Dr. Knox is going on 
ahead in the taxicab. I will get my own things 
and meet you at the door." 

Phebe was now inert, half asleep. Her pretty 
head drooped against Marah's shoulder as the 
girl put the coat over the little, blue dressing- 
gown and tucked the long braid of hair inside. 
Everything to Marah seemed to be occurring as 
if they were acting in a play. 

"Mother of God, help us!" prayed Norah, who 
was putting on Phebe* s shoes. "Help us, Holy 
Mother!" 

After that things happened still more confus- 
ingly to Marah's mind. She saw the fat old 
doctor and Norah carrying Phebe between them 
down the stairs ; then they were all in the motor, 
rolling smoothly through the streets. It was just 
the time when people were going out to dine. 
When they reached Fifth Avenue it was crowded. 
The air was warm and dusty and smelt of gaso- 
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line. Through the windows of the hotels and 
restaurants she saw queer, doll-like people eating 
their dinners, but they seemed of another race 
which knew nothing of trouble or sorrow. Twice 
at a cross street they had to stop at the command 
of a policeman, who regarded them remotely, 
belonging also to that alien race of the happy and 
indifferent. 

At last they reached the hospital. Phebe was 
carried up the steps and the great doors closed 
behind them. Within it was grey and cheerless, 
great stretches of bare stone floors and barren 
walls, bleak wide staircases, staring uncurtained 
windows, and everywhere the overpowering smell 
of disinfectants. 

Marah was conscious of brisk, uniformed nurses 
coming and going, of indifferent internes looking at 
them idly, of doors open on sick-rooms where 
quiet figures lay outlined under the white covers 
of the beds, of veiled lights, the sharp summons 
of electric bells, trays of food being carried along 
the corridors, rows of medicine bottles and sur- 
gical appliances. 

She had no will of her own, she was borne along 
in the grip of relentless fatality. Some one opened 
a door and pushed her into a chair. * ' Wait here, ' * 
she heard a voice say. Phebe had disappeared 
and the doctors and Mrs. Thompson. There 
seemed a lull in the going and coming. It was 
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strangely, ominously quiet. Then Marah awoke 
from her state of insensibility. Yes, they were 
operating — now — at this very moment! They 
were cutting little Phebe — little Phebe — so sweet, 
so delicate, one hesitated to touch her even with a 
caress! And something gripped Marah by the 
throat, though she knew she was not going to cry. 
"My nerves seem to be of iron," she said to 
herself. ' ' I have no nerves. They are operating 
on little Phebe and yet I know I am not going to 
cry." Presently she stole softly to the door 
(though she could have disturbed no one) and 
looked out into the hall. The only person she 
saw was a scrubwoman on her knees beside a pail 
of dirty water. 

"Is the operating room near here?" Marah 
asked, timidly. The woman jerked her thumb 
to the left and mumbled something unintelligible. 

" Thank you, " said Marah, and went back to 
her place. She thought of the doctors standing 
over Phebe with their gleaming instruments, 
dressed in white, blood-stained, like butchers. 

A long time went by, or so it seemed. Then 
she heard a slight stir in the corridor. Something 
was coming from the direction of the operating 
room. Again she went to the door and looked out. 
Her knees began to tremble so that she could 
hardly stand. Yes, a sinister little procession 
was approaching. 
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She saw a limp, insensible figure stretched out 
on a kind of rolling bed, which was pushed by a 
hospital attendant. Beside it walked two wooden- 
faced nurses in white caps and aprons, Dr. Web- 
ster, Mrs. Thompson, and two young men whom 
she did n't know. No one was speaking. They 
all moved toward her, noiselessly, horribly, like 
figures in a dream, and turned in at the door of 
the room next to the one where she was sitting. 

Marah now knew that suspense was intolerable 
— that a little more and she would shriek aloud 
with the burden of it. 

One of the nurses came out of the room and 
she rushed forward and took her by the sleeve. 

"Well?" she said, hoarsely,— " well?" The 
woman looked surprised, then annoyed, but 
finally she seemed to realise what Marah wanted 
and her face softened. 

" Oh, you 're one of that little girl's friends, are 
you?" she said. 

"Yes, yes," said Marah. "What about her?" 

"It was a bad case," said the nurse. "She 
should have been operated on sooner. But of 
course she is young. We had a worse case than 
that three days ago — and he 's getting well fine. 
There 's always hope, " she added kindly, as she 
hurried away. Marah crept back to her bare little 
room and sat down. Her heart was sick within 
her. Before her fears had been almost formless, 
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swimming in an element of the unknown, the un- 
pleasant, and the threatening ; it was the opera- 
tion, the hospital, and the atmosphere of disease 
and suffering which had oppressed her. She had 
never faced the thought that Phebe might not get 
well. Now it took definite shape, and yet she 
seemed to herself to be admitting it calmly and 
marvelled again at the strength of her nerves, 
not knowing they were at their extremest tension. 

An hour went by. Marah sat huddled up in 
her wooden chair without moving. It had been 
one of the unseasonably hot days which come 
sometimes in Spring and the night was like one in 
July. The windows were open and the loud, 
impersonal noises of the city came in like callous 
intruders ; clang of trolleys, rattle of automobiles 
and carriages, shrieking of whistles, shuffling of 
feet on the pavement, cries, voices, laughter. 

Through an uncurtained window, on the other 
side of the street, she saw four very fat, elderly 
men in their shirt sleeves, playing cards around a 
round table. There was a hanging, green-shaded 
light over their heads. These men neither talked 
nor moved except for the regular mechanical ges- 
tures with which they played their cards. They 
were no more like human beings to Marah than 
the automatic puppets one sees in shop-window 
tableaux at Christmas-time, yet they seemed, 
in some curious way, to be a part of the tense and 
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dreadful life she was living. She wondered what 
time it was, but seemed to have lost all sense of 
proportion. She thought she would go out in the 
hall and find some one she could question, but was 
suddenly afraid to move, held in her chair by a 
paralysis of dread. 

Then she heard footsteps. Mrs. Thompson 
appeared in the door, followed by Doctor Webster. 
Marah looked at the latter with a tragic question 
in her eyes. The doctor seemed to her to have 
changed; he was more human, more gentle. 
There were lines of fatigue in his fat face and the 
suggestion of a droop in his shoulders. 

"There is very little hope," he said, in a low 
voice. "The temperature is rising. Still I 
have known worse cases — we must not despair.* ' 

Mrs. Thompson walked directly to the window, 
paying no attention to Marah, and sitting down 
with her back to the room looked out into the 
night. She sat so for hours, without moving, 
staring, staring into the darkness. 

There was something forbidding, repellent, 
about the outline of that small, rigid, black figure. 
Marah would not have dared to approach her with 
any word of affection or sympathy. She won- 
dered what passed before her cousin's inward 
vision as she sat looking into the city street with 
unseeing eyes, what ghosts of the past, what 
terrors, what remorse? 
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Toward morning the doctor came in, grey now 
with fatigue and anxiety, and said something 
about post-operative shock and a failure to re- 
spond to the ordinary methods of stimulation. 

Marah followed the doctor into the hall. 

"You will let me see her again?" she said, 
pleadingly. 

"I will call you in time," he answered. "You 
will bring the mother." She detected a moisture 
in his eyes. 

11 It is all over," said Marah to herself, "it is 
all over. " Still she did not cry. 

Mrs. Thompson turned slightly from the win- 
dow. Her lips moved with an effort. "Where 
is Hugh?" she asked, sharply. 

"He has been telegraphed for," said Marah 
with great gentleness. " He will be here soon. " 

It was daybreak now. The room was full of 
wan, grey light, through which the electric lamps 
burned strangely. The clatter in the streets, 
subdued for a time, began again. There was a 
stir of life in the corridor; through the half- 
opened door Marah saw the nurses hurrying to 
and fro. The daily life of the hospital was 
beginning. 

After a time some attendant, indifferent and 
hurried like the rest, brought two cups of coffee 
and some toast on a dingy tray and set it down 
on a chair but neither of the women touched it. 
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The day seemed squalid and pitiless, more intoler- 
able than the night. 

"When the doctor comes again — when the 
doctor comes again — " thought Marah, and every 
particle of life in her reached forward to that one 
moment. 

And finally he came. He said nothing, merely 
beckoned to Marah. The girl went to Mrs. 
Thompson and touched her on the shoulder. 

"We are to go to Phebe now," she whispered. 
Mrs. Thompson rose like some one asleep and let 
Marah lead her into the next room. Then she 
broke away from her hold and fell on her knees 
by the side of the bed, near the watching, mo- 
tionless nurse. The room was still darkened, lit 
only by the electric lights. Around the bed was a 
confusion of the hideous paraphernalia of disease, 
strange cans and jars and tubes, folded linen, 
sponges, and bowls. 

And in the midst of this unlovely display was 
little Phebe, lying propped up with coarse pil- 
lows, in all the heart-breaking state of the dy- 
ing, removed from them already by innumerable 
spaces. 

Her little face had a strained, tortured look; 
she was changed, almost unrecognisable. But she 
seemed to feel Marah* s eyes upon her, her wander- 
ing, half-delirious gaze rested on her face, some- 
thing like a smile distorted her features. 
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"Marah," she said, with an effort. "Marah." 
Then remembrance came back to her for a moment. 
She began to talk, feverishly, excitedly, in a weak, 
broken voice. 

"Isn't it strange, Marah, — Isn't it strange 
that I should be here like this — and only this after- 
noon — we were reading — ' The Invisible Prince ' !" 
Her voice failed and her eyes clouded again. The 
look of suffering came back to her face. In the 
dreadful silence of the room they were all motion- 
less, watching, hardly daring to breathe. 

Marah remembered the first time she had ever 
seen Phebe, standing in the window with the 
light shining on her hair, and many of the things 
that Phebe had said came back to her — what was 
the verse she had liked once? — O yes! — u Dhs que 
je vous at vue je vous at dit adieu" It was like a 
prophecy. 

And while Marah's mind was feverishly active, 
restless and tormented, her body was tense and 
immobile and her eyes never moved from the 
little face on the pillow. At last a change, swift 
and indescribable, passed over it. 

The doctoi went to the side of the bed and laid 
his fingers gently on the wrist of the limply 
hanging hand. His eyes met those of the impas- 
sive nurse and he nodded gravely. 

"It is all over," he said. Marah heard Mrs. 
Thompson give a wild, hysterical shriek. Some- 
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thing in her own throat choked her. The tears 
flooded her eyes. She submitted to the truth 
vtfiile her reason cried out against it. Phebe had 
gone. She would never see Phebe again. 



CHAPTER XI 

AFTER Phebe's death and burial Marah felt 
that she had reached an important station 
in her life, a place where she must stop ^nd look 
back over the route she had travelled, reflect on 
the significance of her experiences, and lay her 
plans for the future. With Phebe gone, she was 
persuaded that she, herself, could not stay on with 
her cousin Cora, that mysterious woman whom she 
alternately pitied, despised, and feared, that puz- 
zling contradiction of weakness and strength, 
whose sins seemed as false as her virtues. 

Yet now more than ever before Mrs. Thompson 
needed her. She was really suffering, though she 
acted out this suffering so theatrically that one 
might have doubted its existence. With inborn 
dramatic instinct she made of herself a symbolic 
figure of maternal grief, until Marah, sorry as 
she was for her, grew to hate the crisp rustle of 
crape, and the heavy black edge of the handker- 
chief which her cousin seemed always to be hold- 
ing in her hand. 

During the dreadful days following the funeral 
Marah was indispensable, for there were Phebe* s 
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clothes and little belongings to be looked over 
and put away, the house to be closed and given 
up, and all the preparations for the summer on 
Long Island to be made. 

When these duties were done, and Marah seri- 
ously considered the future with a hope of change, 
she saw there was still only the choice of seeking 
some other employment, or of going back to 
Southfield and being an added care in the family. 
Languid now, full of inertia, she persuaded herself 
that she could not leave her cousin, just then when 
she was quite alone. 

Hugh, who had come on too late to see his 
sister alive, had stayed for the funeral, and then 
gone back to college. 

He had been rather a touching figure, Marah 
thought, boyishly embarrassed by tragedy, yet 
plainly cut to the heart. 

"Phebe wasn't like the other men's sisters, " 
he said more than once to Marah. "She was like 
a lovely little image in the house. I could never 
talk about her to the others. You know what I 
mean, don't you, Marah?" 

"Yes," said Marah, her eyes full of tears. 
" I know what you mean. " 

When they were putting away Phebe's things 
they found the sandal- wood box where it had been 
left on the night of the operation. Mrs. Thomp- 
son declared, sobbing, that she should keep it 
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always and put her handkerchiefs in it. This 
she did, and many times afterwards Marah shud- 
dered as a faint whiff of sandalwood reached her, 
in her cousin's presence. 

But, little by little, they drifted back into their 
regular existence. The place where Phebe had 
been closed over her, and most of the traces of her 
gentle little presence disappeared. She faded from 
their lives as a delicate, rose-tinted cloud fades in 
the evening sky. Perhaps she had been too frail, 
too exquisite for earth. 

About a month after her death, when they 
were settled for the summer in the Long Island 
house, Marah had a letter from Anne telling her of 
the death of Indra, the green parrakeet. 

* ' He lay down one day and just folded his wings, 
put his little claws together, as if composing him- 
self decently for his end, and so stiffened and 
died," wrote Anne. "We never even knew he 
was not well. " Marah, as she read, thought, fan- 
cifully, that with Indra had fled- the winged spirit 
of her youth. 

Phebe had gone, and now the little green bird 
had followed her. Some of the old omens and 
superstitions about birds came vaguely to her 
mind. Did they not announce fatalities and 
accompany the souls of the dead? What if the 
fluttering life of the bird had joined Phebe's in 
some land where all life is one ? 
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Sitting with Anne's letter in her lap she fell 
into dreams, dreams invaded by a deep, poetic 
sadness, not intolerable like the grief which con- 
templates a personal loss, but fugitive, poignant, 
and sweet with the balm of resignation. 

The summer at Bella Vista passed much as the 
preceding one had done except that it was quieter. 
Ola Frank and her husband had gone abroad and, 
though Mrs. Thompson's acquaintances came out 
to see her now and then, there was little in the 
way of pleasure about these reunions. She loudly 
lamented the monotony of her life, made neces- 
sary on account of her mourning, for she loved all 
the small excitements of trips to New York, res- 
taurant lunches, theatre parties, and so on. 

Marah and she were as closely together as if 
each had elected the other out of all the world as 
the most congenial and trusted companion. It 
was a singular relationship. Marah often won- 
dered that Mrs. Thompson desired, or even toler- 
ated, it. Her cousin's character, as she studied it 
in closest intimacy, still mystified her. Its in- 
consistencies were unaccountable for by any- 
thing in Marah's knowledge or experience. Mrs. 
Thompson's hysterical outbursts at one time 
seemed as abnormal to her as the force of will 
with which, at another, she dominated her im- 
pulses. Her vanity was as consummate as her 
lack of pride ; flattery from an enemy would wipe 
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out all his sins toward her and she could beg a 
favour to-day from someone who had insulted 
her yesterday. 

Then Mrs. Thompson's soft, blonde prettiness, 
her cajoling words, her playfulness when she 
wished to please, puzzled Marah now as much as 
they had enchanted her at first. She felt there 
was some single key to all these contradictions, 
but it eluded her reason and her instinct. Had 
her cousin simply the cunning, forceful, neurotic 
temperament of an adventuress (Marah was fa- 
miliar with such types in fiction), one who lives 
by her charms and her wit, who is ever facing 
either triumph or ruin, braving Fate or destroyed 
by it? 

But Mrs. Thompson's ambition, oddly enough, 
being only for respectability, she apparently took 
the means to achieve it suggested to her by her 
nature, won sincere attachments by trickery, 
suppressed her instincts where they would show 
her at a disadvantage, and only gave way to 
temper or nerves when such an exhibition could 
do no harm to her interests. 

With the unerring perception of those most in 
need of it she had, from the first, divined Marah's 
loyalty. 

The sincerity and simplicity of soul to which 
it bore witness were, in Mrs. Thompson's opinion, 
the attributes of a fool, but invaluable in a friend 
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and supporter. Moreover Marah was, as Mrs. 
Thompson recognised, "a lady, " she had certain 
indefinable qualities which even the dashingly 
sophisticated Mrs. Frank lacked; she was cred- 
itable as a connection of the family's and an in- 
mate of the household. 

The winter following Phebe's death, Mrs. 
Thompson took a furnished apartment on Mad- 
ison Avenue, inspired thereto by Hugh, who 
wished to live on the east side of the Park. 
When she pointed out to him that for the rent 
of the small and not very convenient flat they 
could have a fairly large and luxurious house 
near the Riverside, he said that the men he knew 
best at college lived on the east side of town and 
that he wanted to be near them. Hugh was be- 
ginning to take certain responsibilities on him- 
self, to give much unasked for advice, to openly, 
though not too unpleasantly, criticise his mother's 
taste. 

"Why do you wear a hat with feathers with a 
walking suit, Mother ?" he would ask, or, "Mother, 
you have a way of saying you 'feel fine' that 
sounds like a middle-class school-girl." 

These and other filial hints, delivered in a semi- 
playful manner, angered Mrs. Thompson, though 
she often profited by them. She never forgot 
that in college Hugh associated with young men 
who belonged to the most widely-advertised 
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families in New York, and for that reason she 
had a covert respect for his knowledge of dress 
and deportment. 

During their second winter in town Mrs. Thomp- 
son, in spite of her deep mourning, made" a number 
of new acquaintances; one was a fashionable co- 
worker on a charity board, whose heart had been 
moved toward the pretty little woman who had 
lost her only daughter in such a dreadfully tragic 
and sudden way. 

11 She told me that she felt all personal happiness 
in life was over for her, " this lady explained to 
some of her friends, "that now she only lives for 
her boy. You know she is a widow." 

"How sad!" said the listeners, in facile chorus. 
One or two of them resolved that they would 
leave cards on the afflicted one — but they never 
found the time to do so. 

Marah liked the apartment better than she had 
liked ' * Clarisse's " house though the latter had been 
more spacious and fuller of air and sunshine. For 
one thing the apartment was nearer the shops and 
museums and picture galleries. She could slip 
out, now and then, generally when her cousin 
was taking the afternoon sleep which preserved 
her complexion, and have a brief, independent 
existence of her own. 

Marah's requirements of life had grown more 
limited : solitude was now a luxury, the liberty to 
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be her unrestrained self for an hour or so her most 
coveted pleasure. Her innate coquetry seemed 
to have dropped from her like a wornout garment. 
She had grown indifferent about trying to see the 
few personal friends she had in New York; the 
habit of perpetually conforming, outwardly at 
least, to the habits and ideas of another person 
had made her shy. 

She still went to see Kate Lawrence, but rarely, 
and their mourning gave her an excuse for not 
accepting any invitations. 

Even her desire to see her family at Southfield 
had grown less with the passing of time. She 
wanted them to think she was happy, contented 
at least, and this she could contrive more easily 
in letters than would have been possible if they 
had all been together. 

When they begged her to go home for a visit, 
she always pleaded Mrs. Thompson's loneliness 
and dependence on her, and, as they were warm- 
hearted and had been deeply sympathetic about 
the death of little Phebe, they felt that this was a 
sufficient reason. 

Waring* s letters, which had come regularly 
during the first year of his absence, were now 
received at longer intervals and were briefer and 
more unsatisfactory, with a masculine omission 
of detail and no personal references whatever. 
Marah somewhat bitterly inferred that it bored 
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him to have to write at all. If she had been 
happy, surrounded by friends and with other ad- 
mirers, she would have been less sensitive. As it 
was, while she was not seriously in love with 
Waring, the thought of him had become more and 
more something to cling to — he stood for romance 
in her life. 

She might perhaps have found other admirers 
among Mrs. Thompson's nondescript and un- 
related circle of friends, but since her experience 
with Horace Kerr she had learned the wisdom of 
keeping herself very much in the background. 
She was now like a little firefly bereft of its gleam. 
A stray artist in Cousin Cora's Bohemian flock 
may have taken passing note of her profile oc- 
casionally, but no man ever saw any longer that 
strange and disconcerting witch-light in her eyes. 
Mrs. Thompson was satisfied; and as Marah's 
peace of mind depended, pitiably now, on that 
satisfaction, all was well. 

She lived dully discontented, yet hopeless of 
change, feeding her soul with memories, restrained, 
amiable, insipid to the casual observer. 

One day in March, while her cousin was taking 
the repose prescribed by beauty-specialists, Marah 
went out to do some errands. Having a few 
minutes to spare she thought she would go and 
look at some portraits on exhibition at one of the 
art-dealers' galleries. There were perhaps twenty 
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pictures hung in a small room lighted by hidden 
electric lamps, so arranged that the pictures 
themselves were illuminated, leaving the rest of 
the place dark. In the deepest central pool of 
shadow stood a circular divan. On this Marah 
seated herself. There was a religious calm in the 
atmosphere about her. A dozen or more people 
were looking at the paintings, but they spoke in 
whispers, not from any awe or respect for art, but 
because they did not wish to have their comments 
overheard. Was it not possible that Mrs. Levia- 
than herself might be standing in front of Num- 
ber 11, Portrait of Mrs. Leviathan, in yellow satin 
and pearls, and learn that a passing observer 
thought she ought to have been painted in a 
white muslin dressing-sack, leaning out of a win- 
dow in a Lenox Avenue apartment-house? 

Presently there came in a critic who had no 
care nor fear of being overheard, Signor Repetti, 
an Italian artist, a short, fat man, with wild eyes 
and a mass of oily, black hair. 

He was talking violently and volubly to one 
of the representatives of the firm of picture deal- 
ers, and as he talked he fanned the air with small 
nervous hands encased in yellow kid gloves. 
The artist of the exhibition it appeared was not 
high in favour with Signor Repetti, who was 
iconoclast, pioneer, and reformer in matters of art. 

" What is portrait-painting to-day ?" he shouted 
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to the mildly-mannered, frock-coated young man 
who was escorting him. "A convention, my friend, 
a convention, not an art." 

He spoke in bad French. The people in the 
gallery turned their backs on the pictures and 
informed each other in whispers that that was 
Repetti. 

n Dowe paint what we see?" went on Repetti, 
with a sweep of his yellow-gloved hand around 
the room. "No. Do we reproduce some fleeting 
instant of plastic beauty, revealing, as by a 
flash of insight, the mystery of an individuality? 
No. How do I paint my wife? Do I paint her 
perhaps, profit perdu, in a grey morning light, the 
folds of a flannel dressing-gown falling around her 
uncorseted figure, one hand raised in an exquis- 
itely natural gesture to adjust a hairpin? Do I 
paint her as she may come to my mind with all 
the unconscious power of personality? No, my 
dear sir. What do I do? I put her in a chair 
which she has never sat in, with a hat on her head 
which she would never wear, I arrange the drapery 
of her frock in artistic folds, I dispose her hands 
so that one may not reproduce the pose of the 
other, I arrange the light so that it will make her 
nose look straighter and not reveal her wrinkles—- 
and then I paint her! — And it is called 'Portrait 
of the Wife of the Artist.*" 

The people in the room, listening eagerly, 
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while pretending to be absorbed in studying the 
pictures, were amused but also puzzled. 

' 'But what about the old masters!" one lady 
whispered to another. 

14 Oh, it's all only talk, my dear," was the 
reply. " Imagine having one's portrait painted 
in a flannel dressing-gown without a corset!" 

The mildly-mannered, frock-coated young man 
piloted Signor Repetti from the room, after a 
brief single tour, and an elegant and discreet 
silence again prevailed. 

Marah rose to examine at closer range the 
portrait of an elderly lady standing on a terrace, 
dressed in white, with her arms full of roses. In 
the distance could be seen a park and the indica- 
tion of an 18th-century French chateau. 

"That is Mrs. Isaac Einstein," Marah heard 
some one say. " Her husband is the president of the 
R. , S. , and T. Railroad, you know. Is n't it lovely ? ' ' 

Two middle-aged gentlemen standing near the 
door were absorbed by the portrait of a henna- 
haired lady in a daringly low gown. 

"Well," said one, after a time, "this artist can 
certainly paint the portrait of a pretty woman!" 

" And he can paint one out of anything — that 's 
the best of it," said the other, with a chuckle. 
" He could paint a portrait of a pretty woman, 
from a pump." 

Just then a new-comer entered the room — a 
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tall, loose- jointed young man, with a very dark 
skin, and keen, quizzical grey eyes. 

Looking at him one wondered immediately why 
he was there. He seemed to have escaped from 
some rougher, less sophisticated environment. 
Though he was well and conventionally dressed 
there was about him a suggestion of that cheerful 
and robust independence which New Yorkers 
find somewhat alien. Most of the women in the 
room noticed him before Marah did. Women 
would be apt to notice him. True savages at 
heart, they are tired and bored with the inert, 
hesitating, and analytical in over-civilised man. 
When the fine old type of lover and protector 
approaches, their little self-deceiving, feminine 
instincts flutter. 

The new-comer, oblivious or contemptuous of 
the female notice graciously given him, took 
possession of a catalogue and placed himself in 
front of the portrait of Mrs. Leviathan, intent 
apparently on a serious study of contemporary 
art. After a moment, though, his eyes wandered 
and fell by chance on Marah. He moved slightly 
so that he could see her face. His expression 
changed. He watched her for a little while with- 
out stirring. Then he went over to her side. He 
was so tall that he could almost look down on 
the top of her timid, little, poor-relation hat. 
There was a twinkle in his eyes. 
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" Rather a nice portrait, is n't it, the old gen- 
tleman in the velvet arm-chair ?" he said. 

Marah started, looked up hastily, and then 
dropped her catalogue. Her face flooded not so # 
much with colour as with light. "Is it youV she 
said, with the usual cry of entire conviction. 

"Yes, it is I, " said Waring, "and now let us 
sit down on that secluded divan there in the centre 
of the room, and talk about ourselves a little." 



CHAPTER XII 

COUSIN CORA, this is an old friend of 
mine, Mr. Waring. He is just back from 
Brazil. I met him while I was out this afternoon." 

Moved by unprecedented boldness Marah had 
invited Leonard to go back to the apartment for 
tea. 

Probably the mere silent influence of a defiant 

masculine personality had been too much for her. 

Certainly it was not until she was actually in Mrs. 

Thompson's presence that a realisation of what she 

had done almost deprived her of speech. She 

watched to see the forbidding change come over 

her cousin's face, the frozen look which always 

manifested her displeasure at any initiative on 

Marah's part — but to her surprise Mrs. Thompson 

smiled amiably at her. She was so thankful for 

this gracious reception that she felt a long-dormant 

attachment to Cousin Cora stir faintly and give 

signs of reawakening. Then, as she recognised 

the fluttering pennants of coquetry with which 

her cousin was beginning to adorn herself, she 

knew that the amiability was not for her, but for 

the acceptable visitor she had brought. Still 

184 
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this, in its way, was likewise a grateful condition 
of affairs. The sunshine of youth, long obscured 
by clouds, seemed to be streaming anew over 
Marah. There was light in the world, not for any 
exact reason, not definable in any way, but still 
a revivifying certainty. If Mrs. Thompson had 
been as observant as usual she would have seen, 
with disquietude, that a veil seemed to have been 
lifted from Marah's face. There was no longer 
that lethargic acquiescence in her expression, that 
subdued amiability and self-effacing unconcern. 
She was vivid, brilliant, alive — and the witch- 
light, long extinguished, burned again in her eyes. 

Yet she sat demurely while they drank their 
tea, and listened to a conversation between Waring 
and his hostess without venturing many words 
of her own. She liked hearing the accent of 
Waring's warm, confident voice; his laughter too, 
boyishly natural and bubbling out frequently to 
lighten the half-affected sarcasm of his words. 
For, if Waring's outlook on life was pessimistic, 
it was only humorously so; that is to say he felt 
that most things in the world were managed 
badly, but looked upon it more as a joke than 
anything else. 

When he talked of his own subject his manner 
changed. Scientific research was a field where a 
man might walk confidently: here were the mat- 
ters of real importance, the things that paid a sure 
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dividend to the knowledge and advancement of the 
world. Philosophy, art, ethics, and sociology all 
of them seemed to him uncertain ground. They 
were interesting, even absorbing, considered specu- 
latively, but always to be approached, from his 
personal stand-point, in a spirit of semi-facetious 
universal doubt. 

"Do tell us something about your travels," 
said Mrs. Thompson, enthusiastically. "I love to 
hear about people's travels — I am like a child.' ' 

Waring, among the many things he distrusted, 
had learned to distrust the woman who says she is 
like a child. He looked at Mrs. Thompson search- 
ingly, but her smile arid her candid blue eyes dis- 
armed him and he allowed his fundamental good 
humour to take the ascendant. 

"A vain little woman," he thought, "but ami- 
able and harmless." 

"Marah likes to hear about far-off countries, 
too, don't you, Marah?" went on Mrs. Thompson, 
with a cleverly contrived accent of affection. 

"Yes," said Marah. Her eyes met Waring's, 
and they exchanged a look filled with the plea- 
sant harmony born of old-time sympathies and 
understanding. 

"Brazil is not a very interesting country to 
most people," said Waring. "There is nothing 
there in the way of works of art, or historical and 
architectural wonders " 
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"Oh, I think it is very interesting !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Thompson. * * I should so like to hear about 
the Amazon, and the monkeys and the coffee- 
plantations and the yellow fever." 

To show her sincerity she thus skilfully mar- 
shalled before him all her facts about the country 
under consideration, but even when assembled 
they did not make a striking array. 

Marah volunteered a remark for almost the 
first time since they had entered the house : 

"Did you find out the origin of the Arawak 
family?" she asked, very modestly, but with a 
little lift at the corners of her mouth. 

Waring saw nothing droll about the Arawak 
family. They were as well-known commonplaces 
to him as the bell-boys in his New York hotel. 
But he was surprised that Marah knew about them. 

"I met Mr. Anstruther one night — " she began 
in answer to his look of amazement, but Mrs. 
Thompson interrupted: 

"Do have some more tea, Mr. Waring," she 
said, "and Marah, ring the bell for fresh toast." 
She was vexed that Marah should know about the 
Arawak family. What was the Arawak family? 
Was it possible this very good-looking young man 
— not so very young either! — was in love with 
Marah? In spite of Mrs. Thompson's established 
respectability her mind leaped to only one con- 
clusion when she saw a man and woman take 
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pleasure in each other's company. A love affair, 
an intrigue, or a flirtation was, for her, always 
swimming below the surface of things like a 
slimy fish in a pond. 

For a long time the fact that Marah had a 
personality of her own had not been forced upon 
her cousin's notice. At this fresh, unpleasant 
suspicion of it, she bent upon her the inquisitive 
and puzzled look which sought to rend from her 
the secret of her possible charms. 

Impressed anew with the conviction that Ma- 
rah* s complexion was sallow and her figure bad, 
yet uneasily conscious of that, disquieting light in 
her eyes, Mrs. Thompson turned her attention to 
Waring. 

"Tell us something about the savages down 
there — you must have had such adventures!" 
she said. "Were you alone with just black men, 
or did you have friends with you?" 

"A young fellow called Barnes was with me," 
Waring replied. "Jack Barnes — he is a bit of a 
naturalist, but went more for the love of adven- 
ture than anything else. You remember, " turn- 
ing to Marah, with a smile, "I told you about him 
in my letters." 

"Ah!" thought Mrs. Thompson, "letters!" and 
the fact that Marah had concealed something from 
her angered her but increased in a way the girl's 
consequence. 
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"She can be sly then!" and she resolved to 
watch Marah more closely. 

" I must bring our photographs to show you, " 
Waring went on, pleasantly. "Some of them 
may shock you perhaps. There is not much to 
study in the way of costume among the Brazilian 
natives. They look something like our little 
brothers the apes. There is, in fact, a story of a 
padre, of very early times, who wrote an account 
of a race of Indians he had discovered, very small 
in size, with tails, which they cut once a month 
because they did not like to have them get too 
long. Probably what he saw was the bald-headed 
brachyurus, " Waring added, reflectively. 

"And did you ever see a bald-headed brachy- 
urus ?" asked Marah, her eyes dancing. 

"Yes, once," said Waring. "It has a short 
ball-like tail and, in the face, a striking resem- 
blance to an old teacher of chemistry I had when 
I was a boy in school. I felt like taking off my hat 
to it andsaying, * ' ' Good morning, Dr. Horsmann.' " 

Mrs. Thompson, who was not much amused by 
this mild pleasantry laughed with flattering ex- 
aggeration, and Waring felt more and more at 
home and at ease. What man would not have 
relaxed genially in the company of two good-look- 
ing women, admiring, uncritical, appreciative, 
listening with concentrated attention to his light- 
est word? To hear man talk about himself has 
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been woman's specialty for ages, and she does it 
with the consummate patience of true rfrt. 

Waring had seen nothing of women — save a 
stray missionary or two and the pendent-breasted 
females of savage tribes — for many months. 
The atmosphere of a home, a real home, was 
seductive. Mrs. Thompson was certainly a most 
agreeable woman, and Marah had now an added 
charm of sedateness and what Waring defined to 
himself as " womanliness.' ' 

"Do have a cigarette," urged Mrs. Thompson, 
when he had finished his tea, so he smoked and 
talked on and on about the Indian tribes between 
Cuyaba and Matto Grosso and their interest to 
ethnologists — and he was completely happy. 

And Marah and her cousin listened with seem- 
ingly unwavering attention. Occasionally Mrs. 
Thompson, with a gesture habitual to her, would 
put her hands to her sides and pull herself down 
in her corset. She wondered whether Waring 
had noticed her figure. He looked like a man 
who could appreciate a woman's good points. 

Even Marah's imagination, ravished and stimu- 
lated, as always, by stories of strange lands, did 
not hold her altogether captive. In the midst 
of Waring's account of how the Tupi-Guarani 
language happened to be chosen by the Jesuits as 
a general medium of communication with the 
tribes, Marah's attention wandered and fastened 
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itself upon the line of the closely-cut, dark hair 
against his sunbrowned neck, and when she looked 
at his hand, lying idly on his knee, a strange little 
tremor ran over her. But no thought of sex or 
even of personalities troubled Waring, for the 
moment. He was single-mindedly occupied with 
his subject — to him the thing which had been of 
paramount importance for eighteen months. 

When he finally rose to go he was amazed to 
find that it was seven o'clock. 

"Will you come again?" said Mrs. Thompson. 
"Come and dine with us on Thursday and bring 
your photographs to show us. You know we are 
very lonely and living very quietly just now." 
She looked down at her crape-trimmed dress. 
Waring wondered who had died. Had there been 
a daughter? He seemed to remember vaguely 
something about a daughter. At all events the 
poor little woman was in trouble. He endeav- 
oured to express his sympathy in his face and 
gave her hand a slight friendly pressure. 

"I '11 come with pleasure," he said. Then he 
turned to Marah. Her long, dark eyes looked at 
him softly from under the cloud of her black, 
smoke-like hair. How pretty she was! How 
dainty and exquisite ! 

"Until Thursday, then," he said. His old 
semi-distrust of Marah's ingenuousness had van- 
ished. She no longer appeared to him capricious 
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or uncertain, but full of gentle dignity and a little 
sad, more lovable than ever before. Yet he was 
perhaps less in love than when he had said good- 
bye to her in Southfield. 

Absence and the excitement of a rough, ad- 
venturous life in the wilderness, absorption in his 
own particular branch of scientific investigation — 
all this had taken his thoughts away from women 
and every sentiment they might arouse. He was, 
for the time being, cold and clear-headed. 

Marah longed for a little solitude after Waring 
had left that afternoon. She wanted to review 
their meeting and every word they had said to 
each other, to ponder quietly over the significance 
of each small change in him, and his most triv- 
ial looks and gestures. Mrs. Thompson, however, 
had many questions to ask, and Marah could not 
escape from these until it was time to dress, 
hurriedly, for dinner. Afterwards Jacob Klein, 
Mr. Grunbein, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank came in 
for a little music — Mrs. Frank's devotion to music 
had increased since her meeting with the young 
German pianist at Mrs. Thompson's tea the 
preceding winter. Having captured him, as it 
were, by force, she attached him permanently 
by her impassioned interest in his art. This was 
by no means feigned, for Ola was as eager to add 
to her mental armoury of charms as to her physi- 
cal. A knowledge of music made her more at- 
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tractive not to one musician only, but to all, 
and of these, amateur and professional, there were 
many. Therefore when Mr. Grunbein discoursed 
on the proper rendition of Beethoven's piano 
compositions, declaring, on the authority of such 
critics as Mason, Moscheles and Liszt, that they 
were not * * klaviermassig ' ' and that the master 
required an orchestra for adequate interpretation, 
Mrs. Frank listened soulfully and intently in order 
that later she might, by an apt quotation, herself 
gain the flattering attention of some fashionable 
amateurs. Mr. Grunbein was not deceived in 
thinking her sincere in her interest in musical 
matters, but he mistook for an end what was 
really a means. 

Mrs. Thompson, who by right of a prior ac- 
quaintanceship considered Grunbein as a posses- 
sion, though inconsiderable, of her own, rather 
resented Ola's appropriation of him. " Tiresome 
little piano-thumper!" she thought, " can't he 
see that she is only using him! " 

Nevertheless the fact that Grunbein could be 
esteemed of any possible use gave him more 
importance in her own eyes, and she had asked 
him to come in and play for them that evening 
from a desire to reclaim him as her own. 

"I know nothing of music," she said, sweetly, 
when the small gathering had assembled, "but I 
do like to hear it going. Play something that is 
13 
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not too difficult to understand, Mr. Grunbein ; we 
are not all connoisseurs, like my friend Mrs. 
Frank!" 

Grunbein sat down at the piano with an ex- 
pression at once childlike and solemn on his face, 
and played the symphonic prelude to Bizet's 
VArUsienne followed by the pastorale, the inter- 
mezzo, the carillon and the adagietto. While 
he played, Marah's thoughts, for the first time 
set free, went back over the events of the day. 
How good it had been to see Waring again ! Her 
dread now was lest she should lose him. His 
friendship meant so much to her. (In her mind 
she used the word friendship as is customary in 
the young-girl code.) She must be very careful 
lest her cousin's jealousy should be aroused and 
Waring, on one pretext or another, be banished 
from their society. It would be better, she felt, 
to renounce ever seeing him alone than never to 
see him at all. Her stand-point was the feminine 
one, which it is impossible for man to assume, or, 
in most cases, understand. Where one of the 
strong sex hotly demands all or nothing in his 
relations with the object of his devotion, a woman 
implores prayerfully from the gods, in default 
of anything better, one yearly meeting, — one dis- 
tant glimpse even — the smallest favour of love 
rather than its complete relinquishment. 

As, two years before, Marah had said to herself 
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"There is no one like him, " so now her mind fo- 
cussed itself on the resolve, "I can not give him 
up. 

With an artfulness foreign to her nature, she 
prepared herself to defend from all harmful in- 
fluences this sentiment, so newly born that it was 
still feeble and without a name. 

On Thursday night, when Waring came to dine, 
he found Mrs. Thompson affable, talkative, and 
sympathetic, while Marah effaced herself as com- 
pletely as possible. This attitude did not make 
her the less attractive to Waring, lending her, as 
it did, the timidity of extreme youthfulness and 
that meekness which is so becoming in all women. 

After dinner he showed them some of the photo- 
graphs he had brought with him, which had been 
taken in Brazil. He had made a careful selection 
of these, but even then Mrs. Thompson's delicacy 
was perceptibly shocked. The Bakairi women, 
clothed only in their banged black hair and facing 
the camera in bland pleasure and unconcern, 
seemed to her all that was shameless and inde- 
cent. She wished, nevertheless, that Ola could 
have seen these pictures, so that they might have 
chuckled over them together afterward. Marah 
looked at them with perfect unconsciousness. 
One would have thought a naked woman was the 
most natural thing on earth. Mrs. Thompson 
wondered how she could seem so perverted. 
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"Here is a picture of one of our camps," said 
Waring, laying the photograph of the Bakairi 
women on one side face downward. (He had 
caught Mrs. Thompson's scandalised expression.) 
Marah looked with eager curiosity at the group 
of unshaven Americans and squatting, wide- 
mouthed savages gathered around a small fire, 
in a tangled forest, where the trees with their 
countless parasites had a reptilian unpleasantness. 
Hammocks, shaded by rude canopies of sacking, 
were slung from the tree-trunks, some rough cook- 
ing utensils lay about on the ground, and the skin 
of an ounce hung over a low branch. She tried 
to imagine the life Waring had led in those remote 
places, and was as unsuccessful as women always 
are when they try to project themselves into en- 
vironments dominated by nature, science, and 
masculinity. It seemed impossible to her, as she 
studied the photograph, that any thought of her 
could have been cherished by the collarless and 
bearded individual, with a revolver and a tin-cup 
in his belt, whom Waring pointed out as himself. 

She felt suddenly that she hated the pictures 
and Waring's absorption in them, and she grew 
listless and indifferent while Waring explained 
and expounded in answer to Mrs. Thompson's 
apparently interested questions. It all seemed 
grotesque and unimportant to her, the native 
tribes and their customs, their masks and dances, 
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their palm-foliage dwellings and primitive wea- 
pons of war, their dug-out boats, and ornaments 
of bone and shell and feather. 

What she wanted was to hear Waring talk 
about himself — and about her. 

A moment after this frank mental admission 
she felt ashamed of herself for her momentary lack 
of concern in what was, after all, a part of his life 
work. She had her first disheartening glimpse 
of the old truth that love is only man's diver- 
sion. Losing her or winning her would, she was 
sure, make no difference in Waring's interest in 
ethnology. 

Just then he was talking about the arrows 
tipped with curari poison which are used among 
some of the Amazonian tribes. 

"This virus has a most extraordinary effect 
on the human system," he said, "it apparently 
attacks not the sensory but the motor nerves, 
and the person suffering from it still feels, but 
is quite unable to make a response to any stimulus 
from outside.' ' 

Mrs. Thompson's attention was, undoubtedly, 
maintained now with the greatest difficulty. 
Even Waring perceived that her blue eyes, fixed 
upon him so persistently, had a strained, glassy 
look. He felt a momentary chagrin that he should 
have failed to entertain. It was at this moment 
that Marah broke into his monologue. 
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1 ' Does death come soon ? " she asked, ' ' and what 
is the special cause of it?" She had, with an 
effort, cast aside her selfish desire for personalities, 
and a real wish to know something about what 
Waring found absorbing made her words sincere 
and convincing. 

He turned to her with a sudden brightening in 
his face. Here was some one who really under- 
stood him ! — some one whose attention was seri- 
ously engaged ! 

"The patient dies very speedily," he said, "it 
is supposed from paralysis of the respiratory 
organs." He spoke with objective calm, but 
his eyes, resting on Marah's face, acquired, by 
degrees, a certain softness and semi-forgetfulness 
of his subject. 

This she perceived and perhaps rejoiced over. 



CHAPTER XIII 

LATE on the night of Mrs. Thompson's dihner 
Waring was alone in his small sitting-room 
in the Hotel Ronda. 

He had been working on his "Report of an 
Expedition to the Xingu River," which John 
Anstruther was to have published later, in two 
volumes, at his own expense. The table and the 
adjacent chairs were littered with maps, manu- 
script sheets, and photographs. 

The mantel-piece, apart from the French gilt 

clock and candelabra furnished by the hotel 

management, was adorned with a stuffed paca 

and a large charcoal drawing of a Bakairi chief. 

On the sofa, covered with old rose velours, was an 

open despatch box which smelt of iodoform and 

was bursting with papers. Waring's hat and 

stick lay on the marble-topped centre-table near a 

pitcher of ice-water. The room was thick with 

cigarette-smoke, and the steam-radiator in the 

corner had a disagreeable odour of pegamoid 

paint and kept up a nerve-racking, clicking sound. 

Waring found it impossible to concentrate his 

mind any longer on his work. He looked at his 
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watch and found that it was two o'clock. With a 
single sweeping gesture he cleared the arm-chair 
of a heap of photographs, lit his twentieth ciga- 
rette, and sat down to think over the incidents of 
the evening. 

He saw now the reason for Marah's newly-ac- 
quired air of meekness. It had a certain pathos, 
though undoubtedly more becoming than her 
former manner of gay and defiant independence. 
Clearly Marah had little authority of her own in 
Mrs. Thompson's home; yet that was only what 
was to have been expected. Mrs. Thompson 
seemed very kind to her and generous. Had she 
not told him that she had given Marah the pink 
coral beads she was wearing ? Yes, she was a kind- 
hearted woman, but so vain ! It would be neces- 
sary to pay her a great deal of attention if he was 
to have the freedom of the house and see Marah 
as often as he wished. For that he did want to 
see Marah often there was no shadow of a doubt. 
The old feeling had come back — had never really 
left him, though it had been buried for a time 
beneath other things. The physical charm she 
had for him had resumed its power. Strange 
that a slip of a girl like that should have so much 
magnetism ! 

And the thrill which he felt in her bodily near- 
ness he felt, too, at times, in the sense of the 
mental quickness with which she seized and 
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responded to his own impressions. They would 
be good comrades, sympathetic friends. The ro- 
mantic love, ideal of a former generation, which 
made a queen of a woman or an angel or a petted 
child, had been outgrown. Woman to-day was 
sex and intelligence. One entered into carefully 
considered partnership with an equal, one was not 
swept off one's feet by a sentimental infatuation. 
Women no longer wanted worship nor reverence 
nor protection. They could take care of them- 
selves. Yet even while he stated these cherished 
theories to himself Waring felt a quick, contradic- 
tory, and, as he thought, unwarranted, feeling of 
pity and tenderness for little Marah, so submissive 
under her cousin's rule. It worried him to think 
that she did not seem to like Mrs. Thompson. In 
time she will grow bitter, he thought, but in time, 
too, — and he smiled to himself — many things are 
changed. Marah might not stay forever where 
she was. His eyes, following idly the smoke 
rings from his cigarette, grew vague and his mind 
drifted into a reverie, presumably not unlike the 
reveries of the young men of that former gen- 
eration before marriage had begun to be con- 
sidered as a science, and before the human 
species had progressed from the sentimental to 
the demonstrable. 

But in the days following Waring found it hard 
to see as much of Marah as he wished. She was 
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constantly occupied with her cousin, or when 
not with her, on duty, as it were, awaiting her 
commands. 

Even in her rare moments of liberty she would 
not accept his invitations to walk or motor or 
visit picture galleries and museums with him. 
She hesitated before receiving him alone in Mrs. 
Thompson's apartment. All that made her daily 
existence tolerable for her, apparently, was her 
cousin's favour and she dared not risk losing it. 
She seemed to have become a coward. 

Waring was impressed by the change in her, and 
puzzled by it, for Marah gave no explanations. 
"She never seems to want to see me alone," he 
thought. "The mere idea of it seems to frighten 
her — always Mrs. Thompson must be there — 
and well in the foreground too!" He knew it 
was not affection for her cousin which made 
Marah insist on her being present at their inter- 
views. She acted almost as if she were afraid 
of her — but that was absurd! Marah was never 
afraid of anything. He remembered her in 
Southfield too well to think that. Probably 
the whole thing was a girl's feeble desire for power. 
She guessed his feeling for her and wanted to 
keep him at arm's length, to torment him a little. 
Yes, that was it. Well, she would see* A man 
did not let himself be played with too long. And 
deep in Waring's nature there stirred that ele- 
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mental sex hatred which often exists in a parallel 
with love, sometimes stimulating, sometimes 
paralysing the softer feeling. 

In spite of his passion for Marah, in spite of 
his determination to marry her, there were times 
when the idea of being led, or even influenced, by 
any woman whatever made him nervously re- 
bellious. To be considered a captive was an in- 
tolerable thought, no matter how slight and 
delicious was the bond. 

He would be no servant to a girl's self-will. 
If he wanted her he would take her, and in his 
own good time. And Waring's mouth, as he made 
these reflections, settled into a firm straight line. 

One night, about a fortnight after Waring's 
arrival in New York, Kate Lawrence planned a 
little dinner. She told Marah about it, with 
poorly-concealed self-complacency, for she felt 
the idea was an inspiration. 

"Some night, when you are free, when Mrs. 
Thompson is dining out." 

"But Cousin Cora so very seldom — " began 
the girl doubtfully; then her face lit up — "Oh, 
yes! next Friday she 's going to dine alone with 
Mrs. Frank, because Mr. Frank has to go south 
on a business trip." 

1 ' Then Friday will be the night of my dinner. 
I am going to ask your old friend John An- 
struther, and those two young men who went to 
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South America for him. You know one of them, 
I believe?" 

"Yes, " replied Marah. She tried to meet Miss 
Lawrence's smiling regard without any self-con- 
sciousness, but though she controlled her eyes 
she felt her mouth twitch a little. 

"Then I shall ask my niece, Amy Everett, — 
such a nice girl ! She came out this winter. That 
will make six. " 

Marah's special preparations for the dinner 
were necessarily simple. She had only one black 
evening dress, modestly low in the neck, with 
long transparent sleeves. But she tied a piece of 
black velvet ribbon, fillet like, around her head, 
in a fashion of the moment, and was gratified by 
the effect. It gave her head in profile even more 
of its subtle Egyptian suggestion. 

11 1 am not pretty, " thought Marah with a sigh, 
"but I am different — and that is something. " 

Miss Lawrence's table was decked with old 
Chelsea and primroses. The wax candles glowed 
under delicate pink shades. The linen was 
inserted with strips of old filet lace. It was a 
feast planned for youth and love with a spinster's 
nicely discriminating sentimentality. Kate, in 
her fastidious insistence on the fitting, could have 
w T ished that Marah had worn a white dress. She 
herself was in a soft shade of mauve the colour of 
delicate artfulness. 
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Amy Everett, her niece, had been the golf 
champion of the Fieldcrest Country Club at six- 
teen, and, as her greatest pleasure, broke in young 
horses at her father's Long Island country place. 
She had calm, regular features; a healthy, pink- 
tinged skin; coarse, wavy, light-brown hair which 
seemed to stand straight out from her head with 
vitality, and the clear, candid eyes of a child. 
She appeared a young creature of courage, self- 
possession and sincerity. The blue chiffon Pa- 
risian frock she wore, while highly becoming, was 
inexpressive, one felt, of her personality — the 
coquetry in its crafty folds was foreign to her 
nature. If she ever took overwhelming possession 
of a man's imagination it would be when she was 
dressed in rough country clothes, standing per- 
haps on some windy hill-top, silhouetted against 
the wide blue sky. Neither Waring nor Jack 
Barnes found her particularly interesting, but, if 
she observed this at all, it did not in the least 
affect her. 

She ate her dinner with appetite, serenely 
silent when no one spoke to her, but ready to 
break into fresh, delightful laughter at the 
least excuse. She studied Marah, who sat 
opposite her, with what seemed a rather special 
interest. 

When dinner was over and the women were 
alone she said to her : 
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"I think I know a cousin of yours — isn't he 
a cousin ? — Hugh Thompson. " 

"Of course," said Marah, responding instantly, 
as she always did to any friendly advance, with a 
smile and a flush and a characteristic warmth in 
her voice, "and such a nice boy!" 

Amy Everett looked at her calmly. Possibly 
twenty did not seem to eighteen a boy. 

"My brother knows him at college," she said. 
1 ' They are in the same class. I met him first at 
the New London race last year, and once he 
stayed with us for a Sunday in the country. He 
plays very good golf, doesn't he?" 

"I believe so," Marah answered. She really 
knew very little about Hugh's tastes or pursuits, 
for he was never at home. It seemed a pity, for 
she would have liked to have discussed him with 
this young girl, who evidently considered him an 
interesting and mature personality. And sud- 
denly she felt a little chill, as of the shadows of 
approaching age, fall over her own consciousness. 
Ridiculous, of course, because if a person is always 
old to some one, she is also always young to some 
one. Miss Lawrence was a young woman, no 
doubt, to Mr. Anstruther. 

"Aunt Kate, " said Amy, "who is Mr. Barnes?" 

"He is a naturalist, my dear. His family 
comes from Baltimore. I found out in talking 
with him at dinner that I used to know his mother. 
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She was a Miss Scoville, a very clever woman, that 
is, what they call a 'well informed' woman. She 
knew a great deal, but never thought much for 
herself. I mean that her brain was thoroughly 
ploughed, planted, and fertilised, as it were, but 
nothing had come up." Miss Lawrence smiled 
to herself, reminiscently. 

"This young man seems very clever and 

original." 

"Good-looking, too," said Marah. She did n't 
want to talk about Waring, so clung to Barnes as 
a subject of conversation. 

"Too small," said Kate. "I like tall men my- 
self, tall and thin. Now Mr. Waring " 

"By the way," said Marah, hastily, "was Mr. 
Anstruther satisfied with the results of the expe- 
dition? What did he say?" 

"He seemed fairly satisfied; in the results they 
obtained, they went far beyond the Von den 
Steinen expedition of 1887. But it appears he 
wants them to go back — " 

"To go back!" cried Marah, startled. 

"Not at once, my dear," Miss Lawrence hast- 
ened to reassure her, "not for eight or nine 
months." 

Later the men came in from the dining-room 
and Waring sat down by Marah. 

"You look very pretty to-night," he said, 
"mysterious and Oriental. I like that black 
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band in your hair ! " He smiled at her with some- 
thing of tenderness in his eyes — a rare look. 
Marah, who saw in them for the most part only 
passion or analytical keenness, felt her heart beat 
faster. Perhaps he did really love her — but did 
she love him? Was this vague, forever unsat- 
isfied desire love? Was it the man, himself, she 
cared for, or his half-divined, half-suspected 
love for her? 

Or was it simply love itself she wanted, ten- 
derness, protection, sympathy — escape from her- 
self? She did not know. She had reached a 
stage in her relations with Waring when she 
was not happy either with him or without him, 
and she was inexperienced enough not to know 
why. If he had taken her in his arms she would 
have understood herself and him completely. 

" I hear you are going back to South America? " 
she said, making her tone as casual as was possible. 

" Possibly, but nothing is decided, as yet. At 
all events it would n't be until autumn.' ' 

"For long— this time?" 

"Another year." 

"And would you be glad to go?" 

"In a way, yes. Of course I am immensely 
interested in the researches and explorations down 
there." 

"Yes, I see. It would of course be best for 
you to go back." 
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Waring felt slightly aggrieved at the coolness 
with which Marah took the idea of his return to 
the tropics. It was more than indifference — it 
was unconcern; if assumed, quite unworthy of 
her, he thought. Pricked in his self-esteem the 
thing assumed an undue importance in his eyes. 

With masculine arrogance he said to himself, 
for the thousandth time, that he would not be 
made to feel whatever was prompted by any 
woman's chance mood. 

" Naturally, the summers are the worst period 
down there, " he said, "and we should be returning 
at the beginning of their summer. " 

"I dare say you are more or less acclimated 
by this time, " Marah replied easily. (" He is try- 
ing to make me show that I care about his 
going away!" she thought. "How contempt- 
ible of him!") And they exchanged a glance 
full of nervous irritation. 

Across the room Kate Lawrence and Mr. An- 
struther were likewise engaged in that fierce, 
ineffectual attempt of two intellects to grapple 
with each other which is called conversation. 
Amy Everett was showing young Barnes some 
photographs of her dogs — it was all a pleasant 
scene to look at. Marah liked Miss Lawrence's 
drawing-room with the Chinese rugs and Chippen- 
dale furniture and old engravings. A wood fire 
was burning, as usual, on the hearth; there were 
14 
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delicately fragrant freesias in the flower vases; 
yet, in spite of everything, the evening seemed 
to be a failure. She sighed gently. 

"Why do you sigh?" asked Waring, combat- 
ively, observing the smooth fairness of Marah's 
hand as it lay on her black dress. 

"I don't know. Perhaps I am a little tired." 
She spoke with conscious pathos. He had really 
been too disagreeable. 

" How are you going home ? " 

" In the Madison Avenue trolley. " 

"Not alone, surely !" 

"Yes, Cousin Cora said it was n't worth while 
sending a maid for such a little distance." This 
time the pathos was quite involuntary. 

" But a young girl ought n't to be out alone at 
night!" 

Marah smiled. "I am not a very young girl, 
and not a society girl at all. That makes all the 
difference!" 

" I will of course take you home, " said Waring, 
as if he defied her to make any objections. 

"That will be like old times— in Southfield," 
replied Marah. The mention of Southfield al- 
ways softened them. They looked back to it now 
as an Arcadian spot of joy, innocence, and peace. 
"She was not so in Southfield," Waring would 
say to himself when Marah seemed particularly 
evasive and unsatisfactory. 
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' "He was kinder in Southfield," Marah fre- 
quently thought after some unusual display, on 
Waring' s part, of the insolent pride of man. Yet 
they were of far more value to each other now 
than they had ever been in the old days. Possibly 
the spirit of their time had infected them without 
their knowledge. Woman's bold claim to inde- 
pendence and social equality with man has faintly 
roused the latter' s jealousy and fear. All this, 
if not consciously in the mind of any special man 
or woman, is in the atmosphere, poison or tonic 
as you will, but absorbed inevitably; and against 
this new condition comes forth poor old Nature, 
hard put to it, sometimes, to bring about her own 
primitive ends. 

Miss Lawrence's little dinner party broke up 
at an early hour. She was disappointed in it. 
Waring and Marah had talked to each other, but 
not with much warmth or absorption, and she had 
been unable to surprise any of those soft, amor- 
ous glances which are a delight to the heart of 
the romantic and unwed. 

If she had divined that they were to leave the 
house together it might have consoled her, but 
of this she knew nothing. Mr. Anstruther had 
bored her deeply talking about the tectonic con- 
stitution of South America and the orographic 
system of the West Indies. When her guests had 
all gone she gave a sigh of relief and sat down by 
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the fire with Meredith's Modern Love for a few 
moments of mental delight and repose. On the 
fly-leaf of this book Kate had written, in a hand 
fashionable during the 80* s, 

14 In every piece of creative work the soul of 
one human being cries out, for comprehension, to 
the world/ ' 

At the same moment Mrs. Thompson and her 
friend Mrs. Frank were talking cosily in the lat- 
ter* s old-rose boudoir. These two were congenial 
in temperament though enemies through ambi- 
tion. As a woman younger, richer, and better 
looking than herself, Mrs. Thompson secretly de- 
tested Ola; as a personality she was her soul's 
beloved twin. They confided to each other all 
the things in their lives which they wanted 
generally known; their one common and sa- 
credly guarded secret was that of a complexion 
soap. 

Mrs. Thompson had just been telling her friend 
how, through some speculation made for her by 
Jacob Klein, she had quite largely increased her 



income. 

11 



But you must have given him a good big 
lump of money to invest, Cora," said Mrs. Frank. 
That is an enormous sum to make." 

Didn't I tell you!" said Mrs. Thompson, 
looking at Ola with childlike frankness, "I had a 
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legacy — quite unexpectedly — from an old aunt in 
the West." 

"What part of the West?" 

"Illinois," replied Mrs. Thompson vaguely and 
sweetly. 

' ' I did n't know you had an aunt in the West, 
or an aunt at all, for that matter, " Ola continued, 
with the persistency of a weasel. "What was her 
name?" 

Mrs. Thompson shrugged her shoulders with 
some irritation. ' ' She was my Aunt Amelia, " she 
said. "What on earth does it matter about her!" 

"Nothing," replied Ola, "but an aunt like that, 
all of a sudden, seems so unusual." 

' ' I might have a dozen relatives you had never 
heard of — you don't know all about me, by any 
means!" exclaimed Mrs. Thompson. 

"No," Ola answered, dryly. "I don't think I 
do." Then her manner changed to one of great 
sweetness. "I 'm so glad for you, darling Cora," 
she said. "This makes you almost a rich 



woman." 



it 



Oh, not to you, Ola!" 

Yes, to me. Why not? And what are your 
plans ? Have you decided what you are going to 
do ? Are you going to keep that girl with you ? " 

"I think so. She 's of a good deal of use to me, 
and I like it better than having a companion." 
"Yes, but will she stay?" 
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* * Of course she '11 stay. What else can she 

do?" 

"She might marry. Who is. this young man 
from South America ?" 

"Oh, I don't think she will marry him," said 
Mrs. Thompson, with amiable conviction, but she 
did not explain her reasons. 

Ola looked at her, shrewdly, with an amused 
sparkle in her eyes. 

"There are so many ways of preventing mar- 
riages," she said as if reflectively. 

1 ' I only meant that Waring was n't in love with 
her!" exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, hastily. 

"Of course. I knew what you meant," Ola 
replied. ' ' I don't see why you care so much to 
keep Marah," she went on. "She's not very 
interesting, is she? And I shouldn't think you 
and she had much in common." 

"She is very honourable," said Mrs. Thompson, 
solemnly. 

"Yes, one sees she is that, and so simple- 
minded." 

They contemplated the beauties of Marah's 
character in appreciative silence for a moment. 
There is no more favoured and shining tool for 
the unscrupulous than the integrity of others. 

"Well," Mrs. Frank said finally, "probably 
you can't do better than keep her, that is, if she 
will stay. I overheard her say once to Phebe, 
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before she died, that she only stayed on her 
account.' ' 

A cold anger showed on Mrs. Thompson's face. 
She did not entirely believe Mrs. Frank, but she 
had long secretly resented the fact that Marah's 
devotion to herself had so soon vanished. 

"Why does she stay with me now then?" she 
asked, sharply. 

" Well, my dear, as you said a little while ago, 
4 what else can she do ? ' And then, perhaps — the 
memory of Phebe — one can never tell with those 
highly strung romantic natures." 

Mrs. Thompson had suppressed her flash of 
wrath. 

"What does it matter!" she said. "I keep 
her because I can use her. When I am through 
with her she may go." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE first hint Marah had of any increase 
in her cousin's fortune was the plan for an 
alteration and enlargement of " Bella Vista/ ' 
An architect appeared one evening with an armful 
of blue paper plans and he and Mrs. Thompson 
had a long talk together in the library. 

' ' Of course it will be impossible to do anything 
this year, while we are living in the house, " she 
explained to Marah, afterward, "but they will 
begin work early in the fall, and by a year from 
now everything will be ready for me. " 

"And what are the changes to be?" asked 
Marah with friendly curiosity. 

Mrs. Thompson gave her a cold stare. 

"I have n't decided yet, " she answered. 
What information she offered Marah she always 
volunteered, jealously resenting any questions. 

They moved to the country in May, as the 
small apartment, by that time, grew hot and 
close. Waring, who had with surprising adroit- 
ness established himself as a friend of the fam- 
ily, received a standing invitation to spend his 

Sundays at "Bella Vista." 

216 
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When he was under the same roof with Marah he 
felt that his chances of seeing her alone would be 
much better. It seemed to him that he had not 
had half an hour's unobserved tUe-h-tUe with her 
since his return from Brazil. The constant ne- 
cessity of being attentive and flattering to Mrs. 
Thompson also irritated him, for he was by 
nature sincere and straightforward. If he had 
actively disliked or distrusted Marah's cousin, 
it would have been impossible for him to have 
made even this effort. As it was, he retained his 
first impression that she was merely vain, and a 
little vulgar. 

But his hopes for quiet tUe-h-tUes with 
Marah were as fruitless in the country, as 
they had been in town. Mrs. Thompson, 
with less to occupy her, now concentrated her 
whole attention on Waring and Marah. She had 
never had any reason to suspect an attach- 
ment between them, but the natural bent of her 
mind, combined with real shrewdness, made her 
watchful. She never left them alone together, 
except when she was within earshot. And this 
system, as might have been expected, irritated 
both Leonard and Marah almost to the point 
of open rebellion. 

Their love, before doubtful and self -dis- 
trustful, swinging between passion and re- 
sentful pride, now became truer and more 
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elemental, a strong emotion to be seriously 
reckoned with. 

One Saturday afternoon in May Waring ar- 
rived at Bella Vista for a short stay of a day or 
two. He found Marah and Mrs. Thompson at 
the back of the house on the veranda which 
looked out over the Sound. The elms near the 
house showed the delicate tracery of their young 
leaves against a hazily blue sky and on one side 
shone the white splendour of blossoming pear 
trees. Robins and sparrows twittered in the high 
shrubs and in the distant garden the tulips and 
daffodils made a line of hard, brilliant colour 
like enamel. 

But Waring was not in a mood to feed his soul 
on beauty. On the way from the station he had 
gloated on the thought that he might find Marah 
alone, as he had, with what he felt was consum- 
mate subtlety, arrived an hour before he was 
expected. When he saw Mrs. Thompson with 
Marah on the veranda the disappointment almost, 
overwhelmed him. Nothing of beauty or pleasure 
existed during a moment for him, only a sordid 
and ugly realism; he felt everywhere discord — 
not harmony. 

The dandelions which spotted the stretch of 
lawn sloping down to the water suggested a kind 
of yellow acne, there was an unpleasant odour 
of bone fertilizer in the air, and instead of the 
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chirping of birds his captious sense heard only the 
sound of a carpenter's hammer somewhere in the 
distance, and the click of the lawn-mower. He 
was warm, too, and dusty from the railroad jour- 
ney, — tired after a hard day's work. Why, after 
all, had he come? He could not even look at 
Marah with any expression in his face, for was not 
Mrs. Thompson watching, lynx-eyed as usual? 
Suppose he were to be bold and ask Marah to 
show him the spring flowers in the garden — what 
would happen ? Mrs. Thompson would be jealous 
and he would never be asked to the house again. 

He could not even write to Marah as he would 
like, for her cousin knew his handwriting now, 
always received the mail herself and sorted the 
letters. He did not really suspect her of reading 
Marah's correspondence, but a wise instinct 
warned him not to write any love letters. He 
was balked and baffled by a hundred petty things, 
he was being defeated in his purpose by tactics 
too small for him to notice; and he wished, in a 
fleeting outbreak of impatience, that he were back 
in a tropical wilderness, and had never fallen in 
love with Marah at all. 

They all took tea together and talked with 
constrained amiability of the weather and the 
news of the day, but the situation, Waring felt, 
had become oppressive and unbearable. Just 
as his temper was at the point of exhaustion, 
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however, relief came. Mrs. Thompson was called 
to the telephone. "Ask them to give the mes- 
sage/' she said to the servant, but the woman 
came back a second time. 

"It's the lady at the Employment Agency, 
ma'am," she said. "She says she must speak to 
you, yourself. It 's something important." 

Mrs. Thompson smilingly accepted her defeat, 
though she raged inwardly. 

"I won't be long," she said, sweetly, as she 
went away. 

"Marah — Mar ah I" exclaimed Waring, in a 
pleasing, desperate whisper, as soon as Mrs. 
Thompson's back was turned. "Come for a walk 
with me — anywhere — at once. I must see you! " 
He looked at her with love in his eyes. How 
could she resist! Hurriedly, furtively, like two 
sneak thieves, they made their way from the 
veranda, and, under cover of the shrubbery 
started in the direction of the Sound. 

"She will be very, very angry," said Marah, 
half-hysterically. 

"Absurd!" Leonard exclaimed. "Why are 
you such a coward? What can she do to you?" 

A persistent feeling of loyalty kept Marah 
silent. Why should she unveil the dark places 
in her cousin's character to Waring? One did 
not betray a person under whose roof one was 
living. Deep in her soul, too, there was always 
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a hateful remembrance. Her cousin had con- 
fided in her the grimmest of secrets and had made 
her, against her will, a bonded partner. No claim 
on a human being's gratitude can ever be as strong 
as a claim on his pity. 

Marah drew a deep breath and threw her head 
back with the gesture of one who frees himself from 
care. She would forget everything; forget that 
Cousin Cora existed. She would only think of the 
present moment, she and Waring walking to- 
gether in the pleasant afternoon. 

"Hark!" said Waring, gently. "What is 
that!" He stopped and took Marah* s hands 
in his. Over their heads a wood-thrush had 
suddenly begun to sing, in a burst of ecstatic 
sweetness. The wild rapture of the bird's note 
seemed the very voice of love calling to them. 
There was no other sound. The long shadows 
of early evening were about them, and a faint 
breath of salt air came from the water and was 
mixed with the perfume of lilac blossoms. 

"Your hands are cold, Marah. You are trem- 
bling. Are you frightened?" 

"No, I am happy." 

Waring bent a little nearer. 

"Are you happy to be with me?" The wood- 
thrush was silent now. The tide of passion had 
caught them and was sweeping them on. 

Of a sudden there was the noise of a footstep 
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on the gravel walk. They stepped apart, still 
dizzy with their own emotion — breathless and 
pale. 

"Oh, here you are!" said Mrs. Thompson, in 
a matter-of-fact voice, "those lilac bushes hid you 
completely, but Norah said you had come in this 
direction." All signs of her secret vexation were 
carefully concealed. She was very pleasant and 
smiling. 

Neither Waring nor Marah could answer for a 
moment. The interruption, coming without warn- 
ing, had stunned them. It was too monstrous, too 
impossible. Finally Waring said, in a flat voice: 

"We were going down to the water; won't 
you join us?" He had forgotten to assume his 
usual manner of playful gallantry to Mrs. Thomp- 
son, and she immediately saw and resented it. 

"Perhaps I shall be in the way!" she said, with 
a kind of withering archness. 

Waring saw his mistake and made a giant effort 
to capture his lost self-possession. 

"Is a pretty woman ever in the way?" he de- 
manded, holding back a branch of lilac so that it 
would not brush Mrs. Thompson's face. Marah 
walked on a little ahead of the others. Her mind 
was in a tumult, her heart beating so that it 
almost suffocated her, but, in the midst of this 
confusion of her whole being, one thing was 
dominant. 
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"He loves me," she thought. For the first 
time she had no doubt, and her poor little starved 
soul, eager and generous and full of passion, dared 
to acknowledge its own faith. She could let her 
fancy run free now. Womanlike she thought less, 
in this moment, of what her lover would give to 
her, — freedom and place and protection — than 
of what she might contrive to sacrifice to him. 

" I will go with him, if he wants me," she said 
to herself, "to the most dangerous lands, or I 
will stay alone in no matter what desolate place. 
My love will be so great he can never lose it, nor 
understand it. I will be to him, not Marah, but 
all women." 

Behind her she heard Leonard and her cousin 
talking about Hugh. 

"He will be here to-morrow," she heard Mrs. 
Thompson say, "but on Monday he is going to 
stay with some friends near Boston." Her con- 
sciousness received these words automatically, 
then winged its way into another realm. 

" If I could only make myself always beautiful 
for him! — always young! — If I could sometimes 
be near him invisibly so that he would never be 
tired of me!" 

Waring, who believed that romantic love as 
known to former generations no longer existed, 
might have been surprised had he guessed these 
thoughts. He looked at Marah's small slim 
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figure going down the path ahead of him with a 
tremor of eager desire, — she was his — little, 
sweet, dainty creature. Nothing now should 
ever keep her out of his arms. She had some 
strange fascination for him no other woman had 
ever had; she understood him, too, was made for 
him, mind and body. And she could love more 
than many others could ! One saw it in her eyes. 

But he had no more chances for a tHe-&-t$te 
with Marah during that visit and it so happened 
that he did not see her again until the end of 
June. In the interval he thought of her often, 
but with more of calmness and certainty than 
before their stolen moment together among the 
lilacs. He felt almost sure now that she cared 
for him and that what he had thought a coquettish 
desire to avoid being alone with him was really 
a part of that strange fear she seemed to have 
of her cousin. All would be well in time he 
assured himself, and Mrs. Thompson would prob- 
ably be the first to congratulate them, once her 
really kind heart got the better of her consuming 
vanity. 

When he paid his next visit to Bella Vista, the 
summer heats had begun. Hugh was making one 
of his brief stays under his mother's roof, and 
there was another visitor, an impecunious English 
artist, who had been persuaded into doing Mrs. 
Thompson's portrait for nothing, under the im- 
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pression that she was prominent in society, and 
that it would obtain for him other orders. This 
little man had the curves of a Cupid suggested 
under badly-made clothes. All that indicated 
adult age in his rosy child's face was a certain 
firmness of outline. One of his eyes had a slight 
cast, which gave him an expression of innocent 
elfishness. Other people's ideas did not interest 
him in the least and, except pictorially, one man 
was like another to him. He had none of the 
man-of-the- world's reserve, or simulated interest 
in the people about him. He lived in his own 
imagination, was expansive, very easily impressed 
and very easily deceived. His name was Claude 
Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins, Waring, Hugh, Marah, and Mrs. 
Thompson spent a long Sunday — for they did not 
lose sight of each other for a moment — imprisoned 
like sheep in a pen behind the wire mosquito bars 
of the veranda. It was hot in the house and 
hotter out in the garden, so they stayed in each 
other's company, inwardly chafing, some of them, 
bored and uncomfortable. 

No one was happy but Hawkins, whose soul 
expanded in what he felt was the congenial at- 
mosphere of a refined and harmonious family 
group. He learned that Waring was a Brazilian 
explorer and talked to him, at great length, of the 
climate, population, and physical features of that 
is 
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country (which he had never seen), of its flora } 

and fauna, and the possibilities for its future 
development. 

This he did conscientiously, and by way of 
making himself agreeable to a specialist. Life 
to Mr. Hawkins was merely a series of occasions 
for presenting, as picturesquely as possible, the 
knowledge he had acquired from books. 

After dinner Hugh proposed that they should 
all go out in his motor boat and seek coolness on 
the water. Mrs. Thompson, who was afraid of 
boats, demurred, but when Hugh proposed that 
they should go without her, she joined them 
without further objection. 

It was a moonlight night and quite windless, 
the temperature almost as high as it had been dur- 
ing the day. The shrill of a tree-toad, recurring 
monotonously, was as unpleasant as a shooting 
pain or a worrying thought. The earth was 
covered with what seemed a hot steam, and 
through this moisture the moon shone sickly and 
pale. 

On the water it was cooler, but still the atmos- 
phere was heavy and full of mist. The water 
was so entirely still that it looked like smooth ice, 
or the polished surface of a mirror, and the lights on 
the other side of the Sound shone with long star- 
like rays through the pearl-grey, vaporous air. 
There was no sound but the noise of their motor- 
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boat. Hugh, who was steering, sat in the bow, 
with the engineer behind him, Marah and Waring 
were with Hawkins and Mrs. Thompson in the 
small cock-pit. 

"What a charming night !" exclaimed the last, 
with enthusiasm which she did not feel, as she was 
possessed by nervous fears. 

Marah was strangely happy. To her they 
seemed to be rushing away from the real world and 
all its disillusions and perplexities into a dim 
delicious region of undefined spaces and measure- 
less hours. Waring sat next to her and, though 
they did not speak to each other, the rough sleeve 
of his coat touched her arm. 

Once, unobserved, they exchanged a long glance, 
full of the melancholy of passion and its sweet 
indefinite promises. 

No one seemed to feel like talking. Had they 
not been making conversation with each other for 
ten hours or so ? Even Mr. Hawkins was silent, 
drinking in the cool, reviving salt air and the 
breeze made by the motion of the boat. Mrs. 
Thompson thought how far away the land looked, 
and how terrifyingly deep the water must be just 
where they were ; she wondered if Hugh could see 
a rock if one should be suddenly presented in their 
path, and if there were any chance of the gasoline 
engine's exploding. The sea and the night were 
beset with terror for her. Her soul forgot its 
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schemes, its ambitions, and cowered and shrank. 
All her strength of will forsook her at the menace 
of personal danger. 

But Leonard and Marah grasped, ecstatically, 
a moment which they felt was, at last, their own. 

After a long, wearisome, commonplace day, 
had come this hour of beauty and silence, this cool 
rush onward over the rippleless water, if not alone, 
at least together, if not unwatched, at least 
covered by the grey moonlight garment of the 
night. They did not know how much time had 
passed before Mrs. Thompson made Hugh turn 
the boat toward home ; nor how long it took them 
to reach the landing-place again. In a dream 
they drifted together through a newly found place 
of love, unknown to them before, — a place as pure 
and peaceful as the night, full of mysterious 
illusive pleasures, tender thoughts, silent com- 
panionship. 

But when they were once more on land all 
that was impalpable and spiritual in their love 
seemed to fade into the sea-mist behind them. 

Hugh stopped to talk to the engineer of his 
boat; Mr. Hawkins, walking beside Mrs. Thomp- 
son, led her firmly and uncompromisingly toward 
the house ; while Waring and Marah lagged a little, 
dropped away from the others until, of a sudden, 
he drew her aside into the darkness under the 
trees. There were no words for either of them — 
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no explanations — no questions, but his arms were 
around her and his lips on hers in that longed-for 
first kiss. 

Finally, into the region where lovers stand re- 
mote from the things of earth, encircled, as it 
were, by flame, there came the remembrance of 
other things: 

"She will miss me — we must go on!" whispered 
Marah; so they went toward the house, still in 
silence, walking close to each other, thrilling in the 
darkness. 

At the vine-shadowed veranda they stopped. 
No one was in sight. The others must have gone 
into the house. The moon, riding clear and bright 
in the sky now, seemed to have dispersed the 
mists of early evening and the air was fresher and 
less oppressive. 

"Good-night, little Marah!" said Waring, "I 
must say good-night to you here!" He took her 
hands and kissed her again, gently now — with less 
of passion. But suddenly he felt her start as if 
terrified. 

"What is it!" he exclaimed, in alow voice, 
alarmed — but the girl broke away from him and 
ran into the house. 

A ray of moonlight, travelling slowly down- 
ward, had shown her the strange glitter of a pair 
of eyes watching them furtively from behind the 
screen of honeysuckle. 
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Something about their animal-like fixedness 
terrified her and she shivered with a fear that 
was half superstition. Was Mrs. Thompson her 
evil genius and could she never escape from 
her? 



CHAPTER XV 

WARING left by an early train the following 
morning and Marah did not see him again, 
but Norah brought her a good-bye note. The 
half-impertinent, half-good-natured smile on the 
maid's face, as she delivered this missive, was 
full of significance and made Marah wish for a 
moment that Leonard had not cast aside his 
usual prudent reserve. Yet this consciousness 
of the sly sympathy of an inferior and its imagi- 
nable consequences vanished speedily in the de- 
light of reading Waring's words. It was the 
first love-letter she had ever received from him, 
and the few short sentences seemed to have a kind 
of fragrance. She slipped the sheet of paper 
inside her dress,, near her warm flesh, so that she 
might feel it all day. In that way she felt as if 
she were insured against the contemptuous and 
ill-intentioned scrutiny of her cousin. She won- 
dered if it were possible that Mrs. Thompson had 
known herself discovered the night before, spying 
on the lovers from her ambush behind the vines. 
It was hardly likely. She had been well 

hidden. How could she be aware that a little 
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ray of detective moonlight had struck a gleam 
from her eyes ! 

A day or two went by and then came a letter 
from Waring to Mrs. Thompson saying that he 
was obliged to go out to Colorado with Mr. An- 
struther, quite unexpectedly, and would be gone 
about a month. "I shall see you directly on my 
return," he wrote. Marah had sent him a letter 
to his New York address: 

"Do not write to me," she said. "It makes 
everything harder for me. It will only be for a 
month and then we shall see each othe* again. " 

If Marah had been less happy and absorbed 
in herself she might have brooded over the re- 
membrance of Mrs. Thompson's watching eyes 
on the veranda. But her superstitious fear had 
been only momentary and now love animated 
her like the heady air of mountain tops. She was 
full of gay, inward insouciance, and careless 
courage. Outwardly unchanged, she was in soul 
a gypsy again, young, free, and irresponsible. It 
was a brief, temporary renaissance of the spirit of 
her youth, long crushed and subdued. For the 
first time in two years Mrs. Thompson did not mat- 
ter to her, or so she thought. If she had been 
really independent she would not, perhaps, have 
prohibited Waring' s letters. 

Mrs. Thompson, whatever she knew or guessed, 
was outwardly more amiable than was her habit 
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when alone with Marah. She told the girl, sym- 
pathetically, that she looked odd and rather ill, and 
insisted on her taking a patented tonic guaranteed 
to strengthen the powers of endurance and quiet 
the nerves. This had no perceptible result and 
evenMarah's exultation of mind, strangely enough, 
did not act S&a stimulant to her health. She felt 
increasingly weak and feverish. Mrs. Thompson 
called in the village doctor to look her over and 
he said she had a touch of malaria. 

"I'll tell you what you must do," said her 
cousin one . morning. * * You must go back to 
Southfield for a few weeks. That bracing air is 
just what you need. " 

Marah could hardly believe what she heard. 
Was Cousin Cora actually proposing that she 
: should have p. holiday? Her painfully acquired 
* knowledge of Mrs. Thompson's character made 
her wonder what underground idea. was in her 
mind. She was convinced that one existed but, 
-- rfor the moment, it seemed of no special im- 
portance. 

"What will you do without me, Cousin Cora?" 
she asked. 

Mrs. Thompson stiffened at once. 

"My dear Marah," she said, "don't imagine 
I am unable to exist without you. I am going 
to have Clarisse Briggs stay with me — the one 
whose house I had that winter. She is getting a 
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divorce from her husband and is quite alone now 
and such good company !" 

"Do you really want me to go then?" asked 
Marah, with more curiosity than pleasure. 

"I think it best for you to go — besides I hate 
having ill people around me and if you don't 
have a change you will be ill. " 

"Thank you, then," replied Marah, meekly, 
"and I think I will go as soon as you can let 



me. 



So it was arranged, and on the following Tues- 
day Marah started for Southfield. It was two 
years since she had left it — two years since she had 
seen any of her family. How much had changed 
for her and how little, apparently, with them ! Or 
had they concealed something from her? From 
Laura's letters she had judged that everything 
was going on in the same old way. A blur of 
tears came to her eyes as she remembered the 
morning of her departure, so long ago. How 
unhappy she had been since then ! How her out- 
look on the world had changed! And Phebe 
— if it had not been for Phebe she might not 
have stayed on with Mrs. Thompson. Strange 
that the woman she so feared and disliked should 
be the last tie with the child she had adored ! But 
now she was taking home with her Waring' s love, 
this strange new happiness ! She seemed to herself 
to be carrying it, concealed like a splendid jewel, 
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among her other more paltry possessions. Could 
one guess, she wondered, looking at her carelessly 
as these unknown fellow-travellers did, that she 
had such a love in her keeping? Her thoughts 
were hurried and feverish. She began to feel 
very tired toward the end of the journey and her 
throat was sore. She realised that she must have 
taken cold. How dreadful it would be to get 
home ill! 

And while Marah was travelling toward South- 
field, Mrs. Thompson was turning over in her own 
mind what was to be done about Waring. She 
had no doubt, now, that he and Marah were lovers 
and she resented this with such a profound and 
consuming resentment that the feeling seemed to 
become the very spring of her life. For the pre- 
ceding year she had accustomed herself to feed 
on the daily poison of her jealousy of Marah until 
it had become a tonic to her. Mrs. Thompson 
thought herself at forty a young woman, but 
Marah was twenty-six; she thought herself a 
wonder of blonde loveliness, a being of irresistible 
charm — but it was Marah who had taken the 
fancy of Horace Kerr and now of this man — 
Waring. She was no longer deceived by all the 
compliments Waring had paid her — he and Marah 
had laughed together, probably, under her nose! 

She lashed herself into a silent fury of wrath 
while she sat and talked smilingly with Clarisse 
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Briggs, her newly-arrived visitor, about the de- 
tails of the latter's divorce suit. 

But her resolve to keep Marah under her power 
was stronger than ever. In the very midst of 
her jealous excitement she said to herself, cold- 
bloodedly, that Marah was more useful to her than 
any one else could be, and that she would never 
let her go. She must be kept in good condition, 
too, for in that way her services would be better. 
It was for this reason that the girl had been sent 
away on a holiday, and also that Mrs. Thompson 
might contrive some plan of action in regard to 
Waring. Was she such a fool as to let Marah 
walk off with him before her eyes? She thought 
not — but as yet no satisfactory scheme had oc- 
curred to her, for she was more shrewd than 
imaginative. 

One morning, about a week after Marah* s 
departure, her cousin received a letter from Laura 
Langdon. She and Mrs. Briggs were just starting 
for a drive when it came, the latter being already 
in the motor-car. 

" I '11 read this before we go, " said Mrs. Thomp- 
son. After a moment she gave a little exclama- 
tion, whether of dismay or pleasurable excitement 
it would have been hard to say. 

"What is it?" asked her friend, inquisitively. 

" My cousin has typhoid fever and diphtheria, " 
Mrs. Thompson replied. 
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This seemed to strike Mrs. Briggs as humorous, 
for she burst into a loud laugh. ' ' Why did n't she 
have small-pox and erysipelas while she was about 
it!" she said. "I do like thoroughness." 

"How heartless you are, Clarisse!" said Mrs. 
Thompson, frowning upon this untimely sally. 
"She 's very ill. Out of her head. " 

"Well — who is she, anyway — this enterprising 
invalid?" 

"Marah Langdon — the girl that lives with me 
of course." 

"I never saw her, you know," said Mrs. Briggs, 
more soberly. "Well, tell me about it." 

"This letter is from her oldest sister. It ap- 
pears Marah was ill when she got to Southfield, 
and it developed into typhoid and now there are 
diphtheritic symptoms — (Good Heavens, Clarisse! 
Suppose she had been taken here! What an 
escape!) — She has to be quarantined, it seems. 
Her sister Anne is taking care of her as they can't 
afford a trained nurse. — Things have been going 
very badly with them — oh yes! — I thought we'd 
get to some hint about money! What a curse 
poor relations are!" 

1 * We ' ve all got them — or else we are them — 
which is worse," said Mrs. Briggs, her black eyes 
dancing maliciously. She wished that Cora would 
finish her letter and get into the car. It was a 
bore having to wait and the power had not been 
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turned off, so that the chug-chug of the noisy 
engine was irritating. 

"Of course I shall send them some money," 
said Mrs. Thompson, with benevolent sweetness. 
She regretted that she had permitted herself that 
little outburst of vexation before Clarisse Briggs. 
It was unlike her to have so forgotten herself. 

"Poor, dear girl! She might die!" she went 
on sadly, and was secretly much exasperated that 
there was a possibility of Marah' s so slipping out 
of her hands. She felt that Marah belonged to 
her, was her possession as the bird is the posses- 
sion of the cage — and she had much use for her 
yet, she had not finished with her by any means. 
Oddly enough she had never feared Marah' s 
betrayal of the secret of her own early life. She 
was entirely sure of the girl's loyalty. But she 
resented, in an obscure, inexplicable way the 
fact that Marah had this knowledge. It seemed 
as if it gave her an unfairly-taken, mental ad- 
vantage over her cousin, a stand-point of high 
moral superiority, and that was something for 
which to have revenge. Marah must be made to 
feel that she, Mrs. Thompson, was all powerful 
and to be feared and therefore respected. She 
never took into account the consideration that 
Marah had had her knowledge forced on her. 
Rather, in her mental review of the events of the 
night of the thunder-storm, it seemed to her that 
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Marah had unfairly wrested her confidences from 
her, aided by the enervating power of the elements. 
However, since the time when she had witnessed 
the good-night of Waring and Marah in the porch, 
she had been able to say to herself, with a sneer, 
"A young girl who is carrying on an under- 
hand affair like that has no right to secretly look 
down on any one," — and this gave her great 
satisfaction. 

"Will you please ask your chauffeur to stop 
this noise?" said Mrs. Briggs, in a voice of some- 
what acid sweetness. "That is, if you are going to 
take much more time for that letter." 

"I'm coming right away, " said Mrs. Thompson, 
and putting Laura Langdon's letter carefully into 
her little leather bag, she climbed into the 
automobile. 

"You seem very much cut up about the illness 
of your cousin," remarked Mrs. Briggs, as they 
started off, thinking to herself that after all Cora 
was a good, kind-hearted creature. Mrs. Thomp- 
son made no reply. A new and startling idea had 
just occurred to her. Did not the sister say that 
Marah was out of her head! What if in her 
delirium she should say something to reveal the 
secret she had heard ? They said Anne was taking 
care of her. That was a good thing. Anne 
would have family pride enough to keep her mouth 
shut in case she heard anything. It was better 
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they should not have a trained nurse — an out- 
sider. She changed her mind about sending the 
money. No doubt they would be able to manage 
in some way. People always did. 

"This is a new car isn't it, Cora?" observed 
Mrs. Briggs, not discouraged because her previous 
remark had received no attention. 

" Yes — do you like it?" Mrs. Briggs, who 
privately considered it very noisy, said that it 
was one of the nicest cars she had ever been 
in. 

She disliked open cars anyhow. In a way 
she regretted that she had accepted Cora's in- 
vitation to come and stop with her. It was very 
dull, and as yet there were no men. 

"Are you expecting any one for Sunday, dear?" 
she asked, hopefully. Mrs. Thompson smiled to 
herself. She, who desired only admiration, secretly 
despised Clarisse's constant appetite for love- 
affairs. Mrs. Briggs was always enamoured, and 
lit a new love from an old as easily as if they 
were cigarettes. 

"Yes, dear. I had a telephone just before we 
went out. I forgot to tell you. This news about 
poor, dear Marah put it out of my head. Such 
a nice man is coming — Leonard Waring, an 
explorer." 

"Explorer of what?" 

li A Brazilian explorer. " 
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"Dear me! What a strange thing to be! Is 
he good-looking ?" 

"Very." 

Mrs. Briggs sighed happily. "Is any one else 
to be here?" In her case the feast, so to speak, 
was spread for all. 

' ' Ola Frank and Henry are going to motor over 
for lunch. " 

"Oh — Ola Frank!" Mrs. Briggs spoke with in- 
difference. 

"You don't like Ola— why not?" 

' * I don't dislike her. She bores me. " 

"She has just been staying with the Carlings 
at Bar Harbor." 

"Not the James Carlings!" 

"Yes — is n't it wonderful the success she has 
had ! And who was she ! Her mother was a Mrs. 
O'Rourke, a common old Irish woman, and her 
father kept a shoe-shop." 

"How does she do it!" exclaimed Mrs. Briggs 
with whole-souled admiration. 

The two women had their heads close together 
as the car made such a noise it was hard to hear 
themselves speak. In thus frankly analysing their 
mutual friend they felt themselves very strongly 
and affectionately united. 

" 'How does she do it?' — Well — Ola has three 
methods; she flatters, she bribes, and she appeals 
to people's pity. When you come to think of it 
16 
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you can get hold of almost any one by one of those 
ways, if not another." 

"She is very clever I know, but so hard and 
cold. How do you mean that she appeals to 
people's pity?" 

"You know Henry drinks too much now and 
then and Ola can be very pathetic about all that 
she has to endure." 

"How silly!" exclaimed the large-hearted 
Clarisse. "I like Mr. Frank. I think he is such 
a nice man — and very seldom anything but sober ! " 

Waring arrived at Bella Vista on the following 
Saturday, very much in love and full of high- 
pirits at the thought of seeing Marah again. 

Mrs. Thompson met him alone in the over- 
crowded drawing-room. The moment he looked 
at her Waring' s spirits fell, for there was about 
her the importance and solemnity of those who 
carry weighty tidings. 

"Have you heard about Marah?" she asked, 
after they had shaken hands and he had inquired 
after her health and complimented her looks. 

His brows contracted. His presentiment had 
been right then! Something had happened. 

"No," he said, "isn't she here? What is 
it?" 

"Sit down," said Mrs. Thompson, amiably, 
but still in a manner of mysterious portent, "and 
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I will tell you all about it." She herself sank, as 
gracefully as a short, plump woman can, into an 
upholstered arm-chair, and arranged her skirts 
so as to display her tiny feet. Waring thought, 
for the hundredth time, how vain she was, too 
vain, he was sure, to be ever very intelligent. 
He wished she would get on with her story what- 
ever it was. There was something inauspicious 
about this darkened room, with its ugly, over- 
elaborate furniture. He was uncomfortable in 
the unaired gloom. The panther lilies, crim- 
son with darker spots, in a vase on the table near 
him annoyed him with their heavy perfume. 

4 * Could we go outside ?" he asked abruptly. 
"We can talk just as well there.' ' But Mrs. 
Thompson, who had just effected some unusually 
striking improvements in her pink and white com- 
plexion, preferred the house. 

"Well, do tell me about Marah," he said. 
4 * Has she gone away ? ' ' He was too much in earn- 
est and too apprehensive to follow his usual tactics 
of showing no special interest in Marah. 

Mrs. Thompson related how her cousin had 
left her to pay a visit to her family in Southfield. 

"I thought she needed a change, so I insisted 
on her going, though at a good deal of incon- 
venience to myself,' ' she explained. 

"Very kind of you!" said Waring, politely. 
He was intolerant of the details in his companion's 
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story. Why could n't she tell him, in a word, 
what had happened? If Marah had simply gone 
to Southfield he would follow her — that was 
simple enough — but first he must hear all that 
her cousin had to say. Clearly she had not yet 
finished. 

4 ' I had not heard anything of her until Thurs- 
day,' ' Mrs. Thompson continued, "when there 
came a letter from Laura Langdon. It seems that 
when Marah reached home she was in a very 
abnormal condition, excited and unlike herself, 
but they never had the slightest suspicion of what 
it really was until some days after. Then she got 
worse and they were very uneasy about her." 
Mrs. Thompson paused and reflected a moment in 
silence. "It seems too dreadful!" she went on 
in accents of the deepest concern, more as if 
talking to herself than Waring — "too dreadful 
—when I think of her lying there as she is now— 
actually not herself. " 

Waring sprang to his feet with an incoherent 
exclamation so full of what seemed to Mrs. Thomp- 
son an exaggerated horror and surprise that she 
hesitated a moment, disconcerted. She had in- 
tended going on to explain more fully about the 
fever, the diphtheritic symptoms, and the quaran- 
tine. Why should he take it like this? Illness 
was common enough — even delirium. Then, in a 
flash, she saw how he had misunderstood her* 
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He thought that Marah was not sane . A new idea 
came to her. Her bright, pale-lashed eyes nar- 
rowed. Here was an opportunity indeed, but 
one that could only be improved with the greatest 
delicacy and care. Even then there were a hun- 
dred chances against keeping the lovers apart, 
for he would certainly try to see Marah or one of 
her family and so find out the truth. Typhoid 
fever was long, though, and Waring had to re- 
turn, very soon, to Brazil. It would be difficult, 
but 

Her pause had seemed one of gentle unwilling- 
ness to shock him, hesitancy before putting in 
words a lamentable truth. He urged her to 
goon. 

"Tell me all that you have to tell," he said, 
in a quieter tone, and added, for surely there was 
no longer any need of secrecy : 

"You have never guessed it — but I cared a 
great deal for Marah. I hoped that, some day, 
she would marry me." 

To hear him say this infuriated Mrs. Thompson. 
Was she going to stand quietly aside and let 
Marah have this very good-looking young man? 
Never — if it could be prevented! She no longer 
vacillated in her resolution but boldly deter- 
mined to take the hazard that had been offered 
to her. It was, nevertheless, exceedingly difficult 
to say just the right thing. She looked about her 
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in embarrassment and twisted her handkerchief 
in her fingers, and Waring thought that she could 
not make up her mind to hurt him by letting him 
hear everything. She was, then, as he had always 
suspected, really kind-hearted under her vanity 
and vulgarity. 

" Don't be afraid of making me unhappy," 
he said, gently. "I 've had a good many hard 
things to face at one time or another. " 

"I don't really know how to tell you," began 
Mrs. Thompson. 

"Is Marah's mind seriously affected? Is that 
what you mean?" 

Mrs. Thompson put her handkerchief to her 
twitching mouth. She was intensely nervous and 
it served her ends well, giving her every sign of 
veritable emotion. 

"It may be only temporary, you know," 
she faltered, "only a result of her physical 
condition." 

"Is she so weak, then?" 

"They keep her in bed. " 

"But it 's incredible! " exclaimed Waring, 
walking excitedly up and down the room. 
"I can never believe it until I see her with 
my own eyes — and see her I shall — and at 
the very first moment I can! Tell me," 
stopping in front of Mrs. Thompson and look- 
ing at her directly with his keen grey 
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eyes, "have you noticed any change in Marah 
lately?" 

"I — I think I have," faltered Mrs. Thompson, 
apparently with the greatest reluctance. 

"What was it? Tell me exactly — everything 
you can remember. " 

Mrs. Thompson felt now, despairingly, that 
she would never be able to carry out her suddenly 
inspired scheme. She had been a fool to try it. 
Waring would find her out and marry Marah and 
they would both be her enemies. 

Her nervousness and anger and the tension 
of the moment made her burst into tears, and 
Waring began to be impatient with what he felt 
was weak and ineffectual sentimentality. He was 
in a fighting mood now, determined to rescue 
Marah from any danger whatever. He would be 
baffled by nothing, not even by this suddenly- 
conjured-up spectre of mental disorder. But 
first he must know the truth. 

"Well," he urged, more harshly, "had she 
seemed any different to you before she went 
away?" 

Mrs. Thompson raised her tear-reddened eyes. 

"If you must know," she said, "Marah has 
been unlike herself for six months or more — very 
moody and melancholy — trying to avoid every 
one — always wanting to be alone." 

Waring listened to this with a confused sense of 
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listening at the same time to something unspoken, 
existing in his companion's mind merely, and curi- 
ously contradictory to what she said. But im- 
mediately and against his will he remembered that 
he, too, had noticed a change in Marah, had been 
puzzled by her timidity, her silence, her fits of 
profound, unaccountable depression. For the 
first time a conviction of the possible reality of 
what Mrs. Thompson told him forced itself, 
hopelessly, upon his reason, and the mere tem- 
porary reception given to this doubt seemed, as 
it were, to lay a cold and paralysing touch on his 
passion, for nothing is so immediately fatal to a 
desire of the flesh as a hint of the latter* s disasso- 
ciation from mind. The most sensual love is, it 
would seem, spiritual in its essence. Waring sat 
down and buried his face in his hands. His head 
was swimming, the dark, unaired room was like 
a torture chamber, the perfume of the lilies 
sickened him. 

Mrs. Thompson looked at him, as he sat in this 
way, silent and despondent, and a gleam of re- 
newed hope dawned in her tardily affrighted mind. 
Perhaps, after all, she might be able to carry it 
through. By some miracle luck might be with 
her. What a pity that he took it so tragically! 
He deserved a little suffering though for making 
such a fool of himself over that sallow, flat- 
chested Marah. And men got over these things 
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easily! She thought how agreeable it would be 
to sympathise with him in his disappointment and 
turn his mind in other directions. In the part of 
consoling angel she saw herself, golden-haired, 
exquisite, inimitable. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AFTER a while Waring made a great effort, 
shook off, momentarily, his fit of despair, 
and rose to his feet, squaring his shoulders as if 
with a determination to face the worst. His face 
had a grim, fixed look. Mrs. Thompson was 
alarmed. She, too, rose and stood beside him, her 
head, with its mass of yellow puffs and curls, 
reaching a little below his shoulder. 

"What are you going to do?" she asked, 
anxiously. 

"I don't know," said Waring, "but I can't 
stay here." 

"What! — not stay over Sunday! — but you 
promised— and I have such a charming woman 
here who is so anxious to meet you!" 

Waring looked at Mrs. Thompson with some 
contempt in the set melancholy of his face. 

She was impossibly light-minded, he thought. 
How could he make her understand the tragedy 
to him of what he had just heard? Even her 
kind-heartedness, which he had just now so trium- 
phantly established, was after all as superficial, 

as swift to come and go, as foam left on a beach 
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by a high tide. Already she seemed to have 
forgotten Marah. 

"I am very sorry/ ' he said, "but it would be 
impossible for me to stay. You must see that I 
am in no mood for paying week-end visits, or 
meeting charming women." 

"Of course, I understand that — " said Mrs. 
Thompson, seeing instantly that she had blun- 
dered. "But you know there is no gaiety here, 
and I understand so well what you must be feel- 
ing, I thought perhaps it would be easier for you 
here, in Marah's home, as it were, than among 
strangers." 

"I am going to Southfield," said Waring, shortly. 

"Oh, but you mustn't do that of all things!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, vehemently agitated. 

"Why not?" 

She cast about in her mind frantically for a 
reason. Then her native shrewdness came to her 
assistance. 

"The people in Southfield — no one in fact — 
knows what is the matter with Marah," she said; 
"the family have given out that she is shut up 
because she is suffering with fever. Her father 
and sister take all the care of her. They have 
that stupid New England secretiveness about 
their own affairs. ' ' 

But they would talk to me. " 

Is there any real understanding — or engage- 
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ment — between you and Marah? Has she ever 
told them anything about you?" 

"No," replied Waring to both questions. 

"Well, of course, you Ve known them a long 
time — they might talk freely to you — then again, 
they 're queer people. Dr. Ols is half mad him- 
self, some of his neighbours think" — she stopped, 
as if in doubt, and watched Waring with a smile 
of commiseration on her lips and a look of furtive 
half-frightened cunning in her blue eyes. 

If she had not been risking so much, personally, 
the situation might possibly have amused her. 

He was lost in thought for a minute, his chin 
on his breast. Finally he looked up. 

"I must really go," he said. "I don't know 
what I 'm going to do, but it would be impossible 
for me to stay here, at all events. Try and under- 
stand, and don't be vexed with me!" He put 
out his hand with an attempt to be apologetic and 
conciliating. 

Mrs. Thompson had to make the best of it. 
She said good-bye with an attempt at subdued 
womanly sympathy, her brain alive with doubt, 
wondering whether she had accomplished the 
most masterly manoeuvre of her life, or digged 
a pit in which she would shortly be buried alive. 

Waring went back to New York in the dazed, 
insensible state of one who has had a crushing 
blow. 
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He was neither conscious of the heat and dust 
of the railroad journey, nor of his fellow-travellers, 
nor the time, nor the distance, for his mind 
struggled incessantly with the monstrous thought 
that had been placed in it, strove to master it, to 
understand it or drive it out. 

He had no reason to doubt Mrs. Thompson's 
word, yet her story seemed too uncouth and fan- 
tastic to be true. As some grinning, hairy ape 
bears only a semblance of humanity so what he 
had just heard bore to him only a semblance of 
truth. What if Marah had seemed changed ? Who 
knew what she might have had to change her! 
Melancholy was not necessarily melancholia. 

But out of her mind — they said she was out 
of her mind ! — and Waring tortured himself with 
belief and doubt alternately, with suppositions 
and theories and speculations. He always came 
around to one thing in the end though — he must 
go to Southfield; and go to Southfield he did, 
starting that very night by the Troy boat. 

During the entire journey his thoughts were 
occupied with Marah, yet it seemed as if he was 
absorbing at the same time an unusual number 
of vivid impressions, impressions which were re- 
ceived, automatically, by his senses, and regis- 
tered, with painstaking and methodical skill, by 
his subconscious self. He had a wretched and 
sleepless night, avoiding dinner in the crowded 
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" saloon/ ' which smelt of new paint and pickles, 
and sitting, until after midnight, in a quiet corner 
of the deck. There he watched the searchlight, 
projecting itself at intervals like a vast, luminous 
arm to snatch bits of scenery from the dark land- 
scape. Later, when he went to bed, plebeian 
lovers, coarse and unashamed, wooed each other 
under his cabin window. In the morning he took 
his train at Troy, breakfastless, except for a cup 
of coffee which seemed to have grease swimming 
on top of it, and when he finally arrived at South- 
field he was so tired and dishevelled that he de- 
cided to go to the hotel and have a bath and a 
shave before he presented himself at Dr. Lang- 
don's house. 

Before an hour had passed he was out in the 
street again. The hot, idle stillness of summer 
noon in a small country town reigned everywhere. 
The street was almost deserted, the sun-baked 
flag-stones burned under his feet. He walked 
on, noting, still in that odd, subconscious way, 
the display of ready-made clothing behind the 
plate-glass windows of Higgins's Dry Goods 
Emporium, the smell of warm oranges from a 
small fruit-stand kept by an Italian boy, and the 
screech of a parrot sitting on a wooden perch 
outside the barber's shop. 

After a short time he reached the residence part 
of the Main Street, Here were wooden houses, 
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complacently neat and dull, surrounded by 
trees and flower-beds and well-kept lawns. 
It was slightly less hot here; the water from 
coiled lengths of rubber garden hose dripped, 
with agreeable coolness, on the vividly green 
grass. 

Now, as he drew nearer his goal, all his faculties 
gathered themselves together for that spring into 
the unknown where they were to fasten on certain- 
ty. He felt himself physically in a tremor though 
mentally all courage and decision. At that mo- 
ment he was aware of a figure coming toward him 
from the opposite direction, — a young girl wearing 
a faded, pink cotton dress and a wide, black hat. 
She carried a shabby little black leather bag. 
Waring looked at her idly; then, as she came 
nearer, it struck him that there was something 
very familiar about her. Yes, — of course — it was 
Marah's sister Ella. He remembered perfectly 
now her round face and her shapeless chin, with 
its dimple — and his heart beat faster, for seeing 
her meant news of Marah. Ella recognised him 
at almost the same moment, and began to smile, 
but in the chastened way of one in whom smiles 
are not strictly decorous. 

"How do you do!" she said, giving him 
her hand, with abstracted friendliness, as she 
came up to him. "It seems awfully strange 
to see you here — though two years ago it would 
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have been natural enough. When did you 



come t 
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?" 



I 've just arrived.' ' 

Ella looked for an instant as if she would have 
liked to have asked him the object of his visit, 
but she did not do so. 

"Marah told us in her letters that you had 
come back from Brazil," she said, looking at him 
with a little curiosity, apparently to see if she 
could discover any visible traces of his experi- 
ences in that remote, half-legendary region. 

This natural introduction of Marah' s name 
seemed to Waring a happy augury. He began 
to feel less agitated. There was something com- 
monplace and reassuring too about fat-faced 
Ella in her worn pink cotton dress. 

' * Mrs. Thompson told me that Marah was here, " 
he began, tentatively. 

" Yes, she is here," said Ella, more alive now 
that she spoke of her own affairs, — "but — oh — 
in such a condition. To-day it is very bad. We 
are so worried about her ! Anne takes care of her 
and she does n't know her. Oh — you can't think 
how dreadful it is!" 

The tears flooded Ella's eyes and the end of her 
small nose reddened. Waring' s heart sank. Here 
was confirmation — or so it seemed. But he was 
determined to make sure. 

"And is it really what they think?" he asked. 
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" Could n't they have made a mistake? Is there 
absolutely no hope?" 

Ella looked at him, through her tears, in some 
surprise. 

"Why, of course there's always hope," she 
said. "And she isn't out of her head all the 
time." 

"And your father still thinks as he did at first ? " 

Ella thought Waring' s manner very strange. 
Did he mean to infer that their father did n't know 
what he was talking about ? She drew herself up 
with some dignity. 

"It is typhoid fever/* she said; "didn't my 
cousin tell you? — and there are complications." 
There was a certain defiance in her tone. Why 
should Waring have this mysterious air of unbelief ? 

Waring recalled what Mrs. Thompson had said 
about New England secretiveness and the Lang- 
dons' desire to hide Marah's condition from 
everyone. Yet, at first her sister had seemed 
to admit it. It was all painfully strange and 
horrible. He began to feel weak and a little 
dizzy. Ella noticed that his face was white. 

' * What ' s the matter ? ' ' she asked. ' ' Are you 
ill? You look very badly!" 

"It's the heat," Waring replied. "Do you 
think I might see Marah?" 

"Oh, no! — not possibly," said Ella, thinking 
of the contagion. "She would be the very last 
17 
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one to wish it — if she could understand. " Again 
the tears brimmed her eyes. 

Waring caught hold of her wrist so fiercely that 
the shabby black bag dropped to the ground. 

"Listen to me, Ella, " he said. "I care a great 
deal about Marah. If I go away now without 
seeing her you must promise me one thing, and 
remember that I understand exactly how things 
really are" — and he looked, significantly, in her 
eyes. 

"He talks as if he were mad," Ella thought, 
drawing her arm away from Waring's clasp in 
something like alarm. 

1 ' You must promise me that when Marah is her- 
self again — if she recovers, I mean — you will send 
and tell me. I may be a long distance away, but a 
letter sent to New York in care of Mr. Anstruther 
will always reach me. " 

"But Marah will write you herself." 

"One can never tell what people will do when 
they have been in a condition like hers. It is I 
who must write to her — and at the moment when 
she is herself again — if she ever is. " 

"He thinks she is going to die," Ella said to 
herself, and a sob choked her. They stood in 
silence for a moment in the quiet village street, and 
the noon sun dripped down in golden flecks through 
the arching boughs of the elm-trees over their 
heads. The air was sweet with the fragrance of 
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the newly-clipped grass on the lawns, and very 
still except for the laughter of some children 
playing not far off, and the tinkle of a bell on a 
passing bicycle. In the midst of this village 
peace, this mid-day repose and tranquillity, the 
thought of disease seemed out of place and 
unnatural. Now more than ever Waring's reason 
rebelled against this unexpected and not-to-be- 
comprehended blow of fate. Yet, at the same 
time, the continued insistence on the fact that 
Marah was no longer Marah, that the body he 
loved held only a strange and roving tenant, 
deprived him of all further will and initiative. 
He persuaded himself that he must submit and go 
away without f urther disbelief or rebellion, but he 
looked at Ella's round, tear-stained, and puzzled 
face with haggard eyes, as he put a last question: 

"And you say your father thinks there is 
really hope?" 

"Yes — and he is going to have a great doctor 
from New York see her too. " 

With this and Ella's promise to write to him 
Waring left her. Had there been any real under- 
standing in words between Marah and himself he 
might, even now, from a sense of duty, have gone 
to her father and proclaimed his right to a part 
in the care and oversight of her. But what was 
he? Except for that one kiss in the moonlight, 
nothing more than the friendly acquaintance he 
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had been for years. Marah had evidently only 
spoken of him to her family in the most casual 
way. f | 

He went back to New York looking old and 
stern and feeling that for him love was over. 
This disappointment, he thought, was final, and /., 
for that reason he resolutely determined to put 
it out of his mind. Since Marah was not for hii 
he would live, and live fully and contentedl: 
without her. Retrospective suffering was weal £- 
ness in Waring's theories. He would have tijflie 
courage to become absorbed again in his *>wn 
affairs. 

His plan was a good one, but he found hi^nself 
lacking in the egotism that would have m4ade it 
possible. His love for Marah had been stronger 
than he had realised, perhaps, one of those \ pas- 
sions which are vital. Yet he did not allo\^ his 
mind to dwell on the faint and illusive hope of her 
recovery which her sister had seemed to believe 
in. Mrs. Thompson, in spite of her endeavours to 
be kind and reassuring, had held out no such 
promises and she, as an older and less-inexpe- 
rienced woman, had probably been told more of 
the truth than Ella. He did not go to see Mrs. 
Thompson again until just before his departure 
for South America, and then his visit was a brief 
one. He felt that she cared as little to talk about 
Marah as he did, so beyond an inquiry as to how 
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the girl was, and the reply that she was just the 
same and that the specialist consulted had con- 
firmed Dr. Langdon's own opinion, nothing was 
said about her. 

The relief in Mrs. Thompson's mind was hardly 
less great than her amazement. She knew that 
Waring had gone to Southfield, but had never 
dared ask any of the Langdons about his visit 
there. How had it come about that her story 
had been so plainly confirmed and accepted, — 
by what miraculous chance? For some time she 
had been exceedingly nervous and full of appre- 
hension but now she relaxed into a state of con- 
tented serenity. Since the stars in their courses 
had so fought for her cause, she felt, probably, 
that it was a holy one. It was decreed that 
Marah should not be successful in her underhand 
manoeuvres to get Waring to marry her. Even 
her shameless lingering in dark corners with him 
had availed her nothing ! 

Mrs. Thompson, happy and triumphant, with 
Waring punished for his insolence in overlooking 
her own charms and with Marah once more within 
reach of control, felt her heart soften toward the 
girl. She wrote long affectionate letters to Laura 
and Anne asking for news of her, she sent her 
baskets of fruit and wine, and finally, when 
Marah was convalescent and ^Waring well started 
on his journey to Brazil, a cheque. 
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When this last came, Laura, Anne, and Ella 
were sitting with Aunt Evangeline in an upper 
bedroom. Marah was out of all danger now, only 
painfully weak and helpless. Dr. 01s, who had 
controlled himself during the alarming stage of 
his daughter's illness, had just had one of his most 
serious attacks, stayed away from home for two 
nights, and been brought back in a state it was 
hardly possible for even his daughters to idealise. 

The three women, worn out with the long strain 
of illness and worry were now facing the prob- 
lem of paying their bills. The frown between 
Laura's eyes had deepened to a furrow. She 
looked old, yellow, and emaciated. 

Anne had also grown very thin and the sleep- 
less nights and harassing days of nursing showed 
in her sunken eyes, circled with heavy purple 
shadows. Ella's round face had an unhealthy, 
puffy whiteness and her eyelids seemed perma- 
nently reddened. 

All three sisters were poorly, almost shabbily 
dressed. Their shoes were out of shape and 
cracked in the vamps, with worn-down heels, their 
cotton dresses were faded with much washing and 
darned in many places, and their hair seemed to 
have been arranged as hurriedly as possible, with- 
out any thought of becomingness or fashion. 

Aunt Evangeline alone was unchanged : she 
looked as well cared for as ever, and her fat face 
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was placid and care free with the abstraction of 
the very old. She might have been a household 
fetich, sacred and cherished when everything 
else had fallen into neglect. 

When Laura, after reading Mrs. Thompson's 
letter, displayed a cheque for a hundred dollars 
the tears were in her eyes. It seemed a large 
sum to her. 

"Think what this means!" she said; "we can 
pay the washerwoman and the grocer and the 
druggist and some others. How kind Cousin 
Cora is — and she writes such a sweet letter about 
Marah too! She says as soon as she is able she 
wants her to return to her, so that she may nuise 
her back to health and strength and relieve us of 
the care." 

"I don't wonder she wants Marah back," 
observed Anne, dryly. "As far as I can judge 
her services are most valuable, and furnished for 
nothing ! " 

" How do you mean — ' for nothing ' ? " exclaimed 
Ella. "Marah lives just as if she were Cousin 
Cora's daughter. She does n't have to buy a thing 
— not even a pair of shoes — and she has every 
possible comfort. Surely you would n't expect her 
to have wages would you, from her own cousin ! " 

" I am just so lacking in family feeling, " Anne 
replied. 

"But what does Marah do to earn a regular 
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salary ? I don't see, ' ' Ella went on. ' ' She does n't 
write Cousin Cora's letters or keep her accounts 
or do her housekeeping, she only goes about with 
her. You might as well say that you ought to 
pay me a salary!" 

"I think Ella is quite right," said Laura. 
1 ' Marah has a sweet home in her own family, and 
she does what she can to make herself useful in it. 
That is the way it seems to me. It would be 
ridiculous to talk of a salary — though of course 
it would be nice for Marah to have a little more 
money of her own to spend. I quite see that." 

Anne made no reply, but her mouth curved 
sarcastically, and her heart was sore. Marah had 
said a word or two in her delirium which had 
given her sister the slightest possible hint of 
her unhappiness, and of her dislike for Mrs. 
Thompson. 

But of this Anne did not speak to her sisters. 
Of what use would it be! They were troubled 
enough, she thought, for the moment. The cheque 
from Cousin Cora had been only a small and tem- 
porary relief from their problems of debt. Their 
father's " attacks " were more and more frequent. 
He was aging and breaking down in health very 
rapidly. 

All they had to live on was the sum of his 
rare fees as a physician, her own salary as teacher 
in the Normal School, and a yearly income of three 
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hundred dollars which came to them from some 
U. S. bonds their mother had left them. 

Altogether this did not come to more than 
twelve hundred dollars a year, and on it five, yes 
six, adult people must be supported. Ella was 
earning nothing as yet, though she had finished 
her musical studies, and was planning to go to 
New York, where she had a chance of getting 
a place as assistant teacher in an east side 
music school, supported by charitable sub- 
scriptions. The salary was small, but, with 
one or two oustide pupils, would make her 
independent. 

It was a question whether they would be able 
to keep their house or not. Yet what could it be 
rented for in Southfield, even if they succeeded 
in renting it at all ? 

As her mind dwelt on all these sordid questions 
the matter of Marah's probable discontent became 
of less importance in Anne's mind. After all 
she had a home — she was certainly not actually 
ill-treated. On the contrary, there were Cousin 
Cora's letters and gifts to prove her affection and 
thoughtfulness. Of course Marah might not have 
found her congenial or sympathetic in temper- 
ament. She might be — probably was — a little 
vulgar; but all these finely drawn, complex, 
immaterial burdens seemed trifling to Anne at 
that moment. 
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"Did I ever tell you," said Ella, interrupting 
her sister's painful meditations, "did I ever tell 
you that I met Leonard Waring in the street, 
here, one of those days when Marah was the 
worst?" 

" What!" exclaimed Laura sharply, looking up 
from her sewing in surprise. 

" 'Leonard Waring,' " repeated Aunt Evange- 
line, in a complacent, quavering voice, "I knew 
his great-uncle, Abraham Waring." 

"Did you talk with him at all?" Anne asked 
Ella. 

"Yes — we had quite a little talk. He seemed 
upset about Marah's illness. He wanted me to 
write and tell him when she got well, but I 
have n't done it yet. I thought I would talk to 
Marah first. " 

"Where is he now?" asked Anne, again. 

"He has gone back to South America," Laura 
said, "I saw it in the newspaper. — We used to 
think he was in love with Marah," she added, after 
a moment's pause — "I wonder — " but she left 
the sentence unfinished. 

"He looks rather badly," Ella remarked, 
1 ' brown and pale at the same time — do you know 
what I mean? And he talks so queerly — one 
doesn't know what he is trying to say. If I 
had n't been so dreadfully worried about Marah 
that day I would have been half afraid of him. " 
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"What was he here for?" inquired Anne. It 
flashed through her mind that perhaps Waring 
still cared for Marah, and had come on purpose to 
have news of her. 

"I don't know," Ella answered. "He didn't 
tell me, but I think it was something about that 
property of his uncle's — the one he used to visit. 
He seemed in a great hurry. " 

" Ah! " said Anne, disappointed. 

In this way Marah's sisters swept lightly over 
the secrets of her life, as they might have brushed 
with their skirts, in walking, the edge of some 
hidden pitfall, dark, unsuspected, and full of 
menace. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN her fever Marah lay, heavy, damp with per- 
spiration, racked with pain, and longed for 
wings and light and air — to feel the wind rushing 
by and the cool sweep of the sky over her head. 
Vague, poetic visions haunted her; she saw, half 
in delirium, the ice of frozen lakes and a waste of 
snow in the moonlight. Tantalised, she thought 
of the pure, biting air on mountain-tops and heard 
the fresh trickle of hillside brooks. 

After these nights of pain and fever the dawn 
stole in, wan and unreal, the lamp grew slowly 
paler in the growing day, and she turned her 
hot, swollen eyes toward a streak of rose in the 
Eastern sky. 

And always before her was the figure of Anne, 
silent, shapeless, accompanied at night by a gigan- 
tic shadow which bobbed up and down on the 
ceiling — Anne, bending over her with bowls or 
spoons or medicine droppers, shifting her bed- 
clothes, bathing her warm, sticky body, brushing 
her tangled, burdensome hair. So, when she was 
beginning to be convalescent, a great love and 

gratitude toward Anne shook her weak, slowly 
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recovering senses, a love exaggerated and maud- 
lin as the sentimental fervours of a drunken man. 

As the days went by, her consciousness of 
the things and people around her sobered and 
strengthened. There she was in the east room, 
in the black walnut bed which had angels' heads 
carved on its back board. There was the old- 
fashioned "bureau," with the small drawers on 
each side of the swinging glass. The curtains had 
been taken away and the carpet, but the familiar 
pictures still hung on the wall, three steel engrav- 
ings framed in gilt; a landscape with an old mill; 
the head of a simpering woman with her hair in 
flowing ringlets, designated as "Bettina," and 
Elijah being translated in his chariot of fire. 
There was also a table covered with bottles in the 
room, two chairs, and on the mantelpiece an onyx 
clock which did n't go. The walls were hung with 
a figured blue and white paper of a nondescript 
pattern, wherein Marah's fancy discerned an in- 
numerable series of crouching blue apes. 

One day, when for hours her eyes had been 
travelling wearily from one of these apes to 
another, her spirit rose in rebellion and she asked 
if she might have some flowers to look at. It 
was the first request she had made. Anne was 
delighted. 

"Certainly, dear," she said, and presently 
Marah's gaze feasted on a bunch of button-like, 
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reddish chrysanthemums, full of the frosty glow 
of early autumn, and breathing an aromatic, 
herb-like sweetness. 

" Anne,' ' she asked, after a time, "what month 
is it?" 

September, the end of September." 
The end of September,' ' repeated Marah, be- 
wildered. "How long have I been ill?" 

"Seven weeks." 

Marah thought it over in silence, her mind 
travelling painfully back to her home-coming, the 
journey to Southfield, and the events that had 
preceded it. All through her illness she had been 
intermittently conscious of Waring and his love 
for her. Now the thought of it came back to her 
clearly and precisely. She saw the years since 
she had left home spread out like a chart before 
her, a record of disappointment and vicissitude 
and suffering, ending at last in the discovery of 
her one Happy Island. 

"Anne," she asked, again, "are there any 
letters?" 

"Yes, a good many, of course, but you are not 
strong enough to see them yet." 

1 ' I only want to look them over. I won't read 
them — just to look them over, Anne, please!" 
She pleaded like a child and Anne brought her the 
letters. They did not make a very large package, 
there was an India-rubber band around them. 
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Marah, propped up in bed with pillows, her thin 
cheeks flushed with excitement, her fingers shak- 
ing, slipped off the band and looked eagerly at 
the letters one by one. There was none from 
Waring. But that was n't possible ! She had 
overlooked it in her impetuous hurry! — and she 
ran through the letters a second time. They slid 
through her fingers and dropped around her on 
the coverlet. It was true, then! There was 
really nothing from Waring. Her head fell back 
on the pillow weakly. She was faint with the 
disappointment. 

"What is it?" said Anne. "Were you expect- 
ing anything in particular?" 

"Oh, no," Marah replied. It had occurred to 
her, of a sudden, that Waring, of course, knew she 
had been too ill to receive any letters and so had 
not written. 

"I thought there would be more letters," she 
said, aloud, "but naturally people would not 
write to me, would they ! when they knew I was 
not able to read what they wrote." 

"Every one has been very kind, " observed Anne. 
"All your old friends in the village and every one. " 

"Has — has any one from New York — inquired 
about me?" Marah asked, hesitatingly. 

"Cousin Cora, of course, and — let me see — oh, 
yes ! Miss Lawrence — I don't think of any one 
else." 
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A chill of doubt and apprehension crept over 
Marah's heart and a lump rose in her throat. She 
was still so weak it seemed impossible for her to 
control herself. She felt that she was going to 
break down and cry — like a little child balked 
of its hopes. But with a pathetic effort she 
mastered this impulse and tried to find excuses 
for her lover. No doubt he had hesitated to let 
the family suspect the relations between them 
until something definite had been settled. She 
put out of her mind the insistent thought that 
there could be nothing compromising or suspicious 
about the inquiries of an old friend as to one's 
welfare in a serious illness. She was sure there 
was some good reason for Waring* s neglect of her. 
With the remembrance of his kiss still fresh in her 
heart she could not doubt his love and she let her- 
self drift into soft, delicious dreams wherein she 
felt again the strength of her lover's arms around 
her, his breath on her cheek, the touch of his lips. 
That was all that counted in life, that was the 
scarlet thread, the secret song! 

Anne looked at Marah as she lay back among 
the pillows, her black hair falling around her 
shoulders in a feathery cloud. Her little face was 
pinched and wan. Her eyes were closed and the 
dark lashes, which grew in long, star-like rays, 
rested on her white cheeks. She seemed to lie in 
bed small, shrivelled, and limp as a dying flower. 
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Poor, tired-out Anne, felt the old terror revive as 
she looked at her. Yet it was not the voice of 
Death that her sister was hearing, as she lay 
there, but the mysterious call of life itself, thrill- 
ing, passionate, and imperious. 

In several days Marah was able to lie on the 
couch and even to sit up for a little while every 
morning in the big arm-chair. One afternoon, 
when Ella was beside her, she began to talk of 
what she would do when she got well. 

* * I must go back to New York for a few weeks 
at all events, " she said. It was the first hint that 
any of her sisters had had of her resolution not to 
live permanently with Mrs. Thompson, but Ella 
did not notice its significance. 

"By the way!" she exclaimed. "I never told 
you, did I, that Leonard Waring came up here 
from New York once when you were ill?" 

Marah* s cheeks grew hot with the rushing 
blood. She turned her head toward the window 
so that Ella might not see them. Her heart 
began to beat with tumultuous happiness. So he 
had come ! He had not neglected her ! Only now, 
in the ecstasy of reassurance, did she realise how 
strong and terrible her doubts had been, with 
what painful effort she had warred against them. 

" He asked a lot of questions about you, " Ella 
went on, " and he asked me to write and tell him 
when you got well." 

z8 
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He asked you to write and tell him when I 
got weir? " repeated Marah, puzzled. 

"Yes." 

"Are you sure he did n't say he wanted me to 
write?" 

"Quite sure. I thought it very funny too. 
After all he 's your friend, not mine." 

"Did he know how ill I was?" 

1 ' Oh, yes. He seemed quite upset about it — and 
he acted as if he was sure you were not going to 
get well." 

Marah instantly thought she understood. He 
had wanted Ella to write to him if Marah died, 
but had not wished to put it in that way. Instead 
he had only expressed his desire to know of any 
decided change. It was perfectly clear. She 
smiled to herself. 

"You need not write. I will do it myself. Is 
he at the same hotel?" 

"Why— he 's gone," said Ella. 

"Gone! Where?" 

"Why — he 's gone back to South America. " 

The colour ebbed swiftly from Marah' s face. 
A chill crept over her, and she began to shake with 
nervous weakness. What did it mean? What 
did it mean ? 

"I dare say he heard from Cousin Cora that 
you were out of danger," said Ella, easily. 

"I'm cold," said Marah abruptly, "put the 
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window up. It 's getting to be really autumn 
weather — is n't it? Yes, I suppose he heard from 
Cousin Cora. It is n't worth while for either of us 
to write/ ' She was trembling violently. Her 
teeth chattered in her head. She drew the little 
knitted shawl she wore closer around her shoul- 
ders with unsteady fingers. 

" You don't seem to take much interest in him, " 
said Ella. "He used to be a kind of suitor of 
yours, didn't he? — Why, what's the matter? 
Have you got a chill?" 

A moment later, seriously alarmed, she flew 
to Anne saying that Marah had taken cold, and 
was shaking so that she almost stirred the couch 
she was lying on. 

While her sisters worked over her with hot- 
water bags and stimulants and extra blankets 
Marah lay and shivered, obscurely grateful for the 
physical weakness which cloaked and protected 
her anguish of mind. Now, then, there was no 
more uncertainty. He had gone, left her with- 
out a word of good-bye, without explanation or 
regret. His love had been only a passionate im • 
pulse, cheap and degrading to her. She had been 
mistaken in him from the beginning, misunder- 
standing even the strength and permanency of 
their old-time friendship, colouring with her own 
imagination every word and look of his until it 
had taken on the glow of romance. She had 
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been starving for love and had looked for it so 
eagerly that she had mistaken for it the most 
banal acquaintanceship, the most idle and vulgar 
flirtation. 

If certain moments came back to her, stamped 
with a truth which seemed to contradict all these 
wild assertions, she confronted them with the 
undeniable fact that Waring had left her without 
a word of any kind, and routed them from the 
field of her reason. 

At first anger seemed as strong in her as regret, 
her pride suffered as much as her love, but later 
that night when she was alone in her bed (Anne 
sleeping in the next room) , it was the mere agony 
of loss that overwhelmed her. She thought of 
Waring as out on a distant, immeasurable ocean, 
borne farther and farther away at every breath 
she drew, at every tick of the clock, lost to her 
for ever. And nothing was left in her soul but 
desolation. With her head buried in the pillow 
she repeated her lover's name, poor Marah! — 
over and over, in a stifled, heart-broken whisper, 
which yet had a wild appeal in it, as if in this way 
she could summon him to her. Then, abruptly, 
she would seem to detach herself from her own 
personality, to stand aside, as it were, and watch 
her own suffering with an odd surprise and im- 
partiality, thinking, "So I loved him like this!" 
Through the uncurtained window a star shone into 
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the room, between the branches of a plane-tree, 
and now and then during the night she looked 
up at it. It had no comfort, nor significance, nor 
spiritual message for her. She saw it numbly, in- 
sensibly, in the midst of her wretchedness, a mere 
luminous body set in the sky. Yet afterwards, 
when she remembered that night, the star always 
came back to her mind, shining, violet-rayed, and 
cold, through the branches of the plane-tree. 

Her sisters found that Marah was not much 
the worse for her nervous chill. She was naturally 
weak on the following day, but such little set- 
backs during convalescence were natural enough. 
The illness, in their minds, accounted for every 
change in Marah. If she had returned to them 
in a normal state of health they might have been 
impressed by the difference two years had made 
in her. 

It was not until she was comparatively well 
again that she talked to them of her future 
plans, and they were amazed when they 
heard that she did not want to go back to 
Mrs. Thompson. 

Sitting together around the fire in Laura's room, 
with Aunt Evangeline, they talked it over. 

* * But why ? ' * exclaimed Ella. ' ' There you have 
a nice home with one of your own family and 
every comfort and luxury — all kinds of things done 
for you — and you want to go and hire yourself out 
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to some stranger. I can't understand it! I 
only wish I had your chance!" 

Marah made no complaint against their cousin, 
and did n't say that she was unhappy with her. 
The only reason that she gave her sisters for not 
wanting to live with her again was a desire for 
independence. 

"This is my plan," she said, "and I'm sure 
you will all think it a perfectly reasonable one : I 
will go to New York with Ella next month, and 
stay with her in that little flat she and her friends 
have taken until that Western girl (the one who 
plays the 'cello) joins them. That will give me 
two weeks — quite time enough to look about and 
find some place as companion or secretary. Kate 
Lawrence will help me I know — and there are 
agencies — " She exerted herself to speak hope- 
fully and with courage, but her voice sounded 
flat and dispirited. Anne, who was darning 
stockings, looked up at her with sudden pity. It 
hurt her that it should be Marah talking like this, 
the sister whom she had always fancied predes- 
tined for worldly success, excitement, and gay 
adventure. And Marah, with the little knitted 
woollen shawl around her thin shoulders, crouching 
by the fire, how different she was from the girl 
who had swung in a yellow hammock with Indra, 
the green parrakeet, under her chin and the 
summer wind blowing her feathery black hair. 
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Anne thought of all that had brought about this 
change, and permitted herself, for almost the 
first time, a disloyal thought of their father. She 
had an unpleasant glimpse of him as sinister 
architect of his children's fortunes. 

1 ' Suppose you don't find anything to do after 
all?" said Laura to her sister. "You can't stay 
on with Ella. There will be no room when the 
Western girl comes. ' ' 

"Can't I come back here?" asked Marah, 
wistfully. But even as she spoke she knew what 
one more to warm and feed and clothe- would 
mean in her father's house. And there was no 

« 

employment of any kind for her in Southfield. 

"I should like to have Marah come back," said 
Aunt Evangeline. 

4 * It will not be difficult for her to find a situa- 
tion as companion or secretary, I 'm sure," said 
Anne, reassuringly. 

Marah looked at her with gratitude. "If I 
don't find anything in the two weeks," she said, 
"I can go back to Cousin Cora." 

"Do you promise?" said Laura, eagerly. "O 
Marah, I feel so much less anxious about you 
when you are in a safe, comfortable home with 
one of our own family!" 

Marah looked from one of her older sisters to 
the other and reflected on their lives ; dull, patient, 
hard-working, commonplace. They had never 
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known admiration nor love, never felt passion, 
if only to renounce it. They were inexperienced 
even in small pleasures. The narrowness and 
tragedy of this existence filled her with pity and 
an intolerable ache of affection, not the senti- 
mental, feverish attachment she had felt for Anne 
during her illness, but a deeper, more compre- 
hending feeling, the love, devoid of any thought 
of self, or of any personal tie, which is man's 
nearest approach to the Divine. For a moment 
Laura and Anne, little plain, aging women, ap- 
peared to her, not as her sisters, but as touch- 
ing and symbolic figures of that great mass of 
unnoted humanity driven, — who knows why? — 
from birth to death. 

She promised, finally, that, in case she could 
find no other employment during a fortnight in 
New York, she would go back to Mrs. Thompson, 
but she doubted, in her mind, any necessity of 
keeping this promise. 

In the middle of October she and Ella went 
away together, the latter much elated over her 
first plunge into independence and what she felt 
would be a glittering Bohemianism. 

The flat which she was to share with three 
other young women was in Ninth Street, and 
had originally been the third story of an old 
brown-stone family residence. Marah and Ella 
arrived late one rainy afternoon. The steps of 
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their new quarters were muddy and a gal- 
vanised iron garbage pail, decorated with a 
flaring advertisement of " Broadway Nights" 
stood in front of the door. Marah and Ella 
pressed the bell on the right side of the front door, 
under which was a neat card with the written 
names of Miss Geraldine Cobb and Miss Mary 
Menendez. In a moment the door clicked myste- 
riously and opened under Ella's hand, which was 
on the knob, nervously awaiting the psychological 
moment . She and Marah , tired after their j ourney 
and carrying their bags and umbrellas, mounted 
two flights of dark, narrow, and uncarpeted stairs. 
At the top they were met by a tall, fat girl in a 
paint-spotted, blue gingham apron which covered 
her from head to foot. It was Ella's friend Miss 
Cobb, an art-student, all smiles, volubility, health 
and avoirdupois, kind but oppressive, too over- 
powering, Marah felt, for a flat. 

Mary Menendez was quite a contrast, short, 
big-eyed and very thin, with curiously large bones. 
She was a writer on a woman's fashion magazine 
and occasionally did society notices for the daily 
papers. She wore an imitation Irish lace blouse 
and a wrinkled tailor-made suit, too tight across 
the chest, too large in the sleeves, and too short 
in front. Her dark, oily-looking hair was coiled 
on top of her head and straggled in half-curled 
wisps about her forehead. Anything less sugges- 
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tive of either fashion or society than Miss Menen- 
dez could not have been imagined. 

In the flat was a fairly large front room called 
the studio, which was also the dining-room and 
Miss Cobb's sleeping apartment. It had a pine 
floor, painted in an artistic shade of red, and was 
further adorned with some Japanese cotton rugs. 
The walls were papered with grey cartridge paper 
and hung with Miss Cobb's sketches in oils, a 
photograph or two, and a plaster bas-relief copy 
of a sixteenth-century Madonna and Child. 

In one corner there was a couch (Miss Cobb's 
maiden bed of repose) modestly covered with a 
Bagdad rug. The window curtains were of white 
muslin; a pot of geraniums stood on one sill, and 
there was a neglected, struggling fern in a round 
dish on the table. Half a dozen wooden chairs, 
an easel, and an upright piano completed the 
furnishing. At the back of the flat there were two 
bedrooms, one of which Marah was to share with 
Ella, and between these rooms and the studio 
stood the kitchen, ten by twelve, perfectly dark, 
ventilated by an air-shaft. Marah, however, felt 
that all could be borne in her new quarters but 
the bath-room, which was next the kitchen — a 
place filled with the smell of cooking, crowded 
with the sponges, tooth-brushes, towels, and 
hair-tonic bottles of the community, with 
a dingy tin tub and spotted walls, and rubber 
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hot-water bottles hung in a row. "I cannot 
bear it," thought Marah, always fastidious and 
still weak from her illness. "It is living in the 
slums. It is disgusting !" But Geraldine Cobb 
and Mary Menendez continued proudly displaying 
the flat. 

The room which Marah and Ella were to share 
looked out over a row of squalid back yards and 
the rear of a towering apartment-house. It had 
a large folding bed, a writing-desk, a rocking-chair, 
a table, two small chests of drawers, and a cup- 
board. In Mary Menendez's room the bed was 
disguised as a settle (no bed in that flat was al- 
lowed to be merely and shamelessly a bed) . She 
had quantities of Christmas cards, calendars, 
photographs, Japanese prints, and pictures cut 
from magazines pinned on the walls; shelves of 
books, a medicine chest, a mirror, a tennis rac- 
quet, and a lacquered cabinet which held her best 
handkerchiefs and collars also adorned it. In fact 
there was so much on the walls in Miss Menendez's 
room and so little anywhere else, that it looked as 
if all her possessions had hastily scrambled up there 
to be out of the reach of some threatening flood. 

"Who cooks for you?" asked Marah, in a faint 
voice, when they had finished inspecting the fla\ 

"We have a coloured girl who comes in the 
morning and goes home at night, " said Miss Cobb, 
and began to hum a careless tune, for she found 
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Marah unsympathetic and inclined to be superior. 
Ella, on the contrary, younger and stronger, was 
charmed with everything. It was not, perhaps, 
the flat itself which produced the enchantment, 
but the sense of the vast city outside, resounding 
with mysterious noises which were discordant 
but full of promise, like the tuning-up of a mighty 
orchestra. Ella did not think of it in this way, 
however, for she was not imaginative. She only 
thought it was nice to be in New York. 

The four girls had dinner together at the small 
table in the studio. They used Japanese paper 
napkins, as Miss Cobb explained it was more econo- 
mical : they could use as many as they liked and it 
was just as clean. There was no table-cloth 
either, but the struggling fern stood on a small 
square of Mexican drawn-work. For dinner there 
were pork chops, Saratoga potatoes, canned corn, 
olives, cheese, a tomato salad which Miss Cobb 
made herself, and a charlotte-russe apiece. 

Afterwards they had coffee, which Miss Cobb also 
made. It was served in small blue and white cups 
bought at the Fourteenth Street Ten Cent Store. 

Marah could eat nothing. She apologised for 
it by saying that she was very tired. She looked 
forward to sleeping in the same bed with Ella with 
fretful distaste. It had been years since she had 
slept with any of her sisters, and Ella was restless 
at night and tossed herself about. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE next morning Marah started out to see 
a lady who desired a secretary and who, 
on Miss Lawrence's recommendation, had given 
Marah an appointment. This lady was known to 
the newspapers as a " Society authoress." Her 
books were reviewed under headings such as 
"The Muse in Philistia, " or "Literature the New 
Fad of the Smart Set. " Her husband was a rich 
cotton broker and the darkest cloud that hung 
over him was the fear of being alluded to as Mrs. 
Kennedy's husband. This intimate secret fear 
he concealed so skilfully that he passed with the 
world generally as a doting husband, inordinately 
vain of his wife's talents. 

The Kennedys lived in a scrupulously eigh- 
teenth-century French house on East — Street, 
and Mrs. Kennedy received Marah in a small 
drawing-room where everything was vastly ex- 
pensive, authentic, and uncomfortable. 

"Museum pieces!" her friends murmured re- 
spectfully when this salon was discussed among 
them. Mrs. Kennedy herself was a tall, thin 

woman with a pensive, somewhat peevish face. 
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Her mental attitude toward most people and 
things was one of censure; even the things she 
approved of, such as country life and young 
children, speedily bored her. She was really 
clever, but less so than her enemies feared. If 
she had been a worse woman, one less rigidly 
conscientious, she might have written good novels. 
As it was she could never quite escape from the 
stand-point of her class and creed. When she 
wrote she was always dodging the reflection that 
such and such things were in bad taste, or that 
Mrs. Alexander Van Stoeckel, when she read 
certain sentences, might be pained and hurt. 
Therefore her books were as flat and featureless 
as the lawns on the country place of a newly 
enriched millionaire. They had a certain sale, 
nevertheless, among her friends (who hoped to 
find in them playfully malicious descriptions of 
people they knew) and also among those who are 
curious to hear of the details of fashionable life 
from some one who, supposedly, knows. 

Marah found the authoress interesting. She 
liked the way the train of her black dress curled 
around her thin legs when she sat down, and the 
mannerism she had of screwing together her eye- 
lids when she talked and looking at her hearer 
from two gleaming black slits. 

Then, too, when Mrs. Kennedy laughed, her 
pensiveness and her peevishness fell from her 
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like an ugly black veil. She looked innocent and 
childlike — lovable almost — certainly fascinating. 

Apparently she took a fancy to Marah, for she 
kept her a long time, talking a good deal and 
asking many questions. But in the end it was 
clear that Marah's services were not what she 
required, as her secretary must know shorthand 
and the use of the typewriter. 

"You know it is not exactly a social secretary 
that I want, " she said. ' ' I am sure when it comes 
to making lists, and writing invitations, and all 
that sort of thing, you would be perfection. You 
know New York very well, don't you? Miss 
Lawrence said that you were a friend of hers. " 

"I *m afraid I don't even do that, " said Marah, 
ruefully. She had not before realised the many 
qualifications necessary to being a secretary. 

"But those things one can learn in a minute." 
Mrs. Kennedy looked at Marah critically and made 
up her mind that she would give the heroine, 
whose entrance into the world of letters she was 
then effecting, just such a line of profile. Her 
manner grew vague and abstracted, though a 
smile of determined kindness remained fixed on 
her lips. 

Marah felt that it was time for her to go, which 
she did, her heart heavy with disappointment, 
for she would have liked to have worked for Mrs. 
Kennedy. That day she was too tired to do 
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anything more, but the next morning she started 
out again, this time to see a lady, also discovered 
by Miss Lawrence, who wanted a companion. 

Mar ah felt, with some pride, that as a com- 
panion she had certain endowments. Two years 
with Mrs. Thompson were certainly as good as a 
certified parchment of patience and self-control — 
but would this be apparent to the inquirer ? She 
could not tell. The house where she presently 
found herself was an Italian Renaissance palace 
on upper Fifth Avenue, the most magnificent 
place into which she had ever penetrated. Once 
within its massive portals she seemed to dwindle 
and dwindle until she was like a beggar child in 
the realms of a giant Princess. The hush was as 
overpowering as the grandeur : marble staircases, 
tapestry-hung rooms, colonnaded halls, dimly- 
vistaed conservatories, gilded picture galleries, 
all were as silent as an empty church. She 
followed an immensely tall footman, gleaming 
with brass buttons, to a room on the second floor. 
There, too, all was costly, to the most inexperi- 
enced eye, dark and silent. 

"Mrs. Meeker will see you in a few moments, 
miss," said the servant, and left her. Marah sat 
for a quarter of an hour without moving, her eyes 
resting on the dim outlines of an antique carved 
marble retablo, feeling as if she were being chloro- 
formed. At the end of that time the door opened 
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and a lady rustled in, not tall, sombre, majestic 
and middle-aged as Marah had pictured to herself 
Mrs. Meeker, but small, vivacious and youthful — 
at least with the factitious youth of a Parisian 
silhouette, an artfully curled postiche, and a cold 
cream complexion. 

"Gracious! how dark it is here!" exclaimed 
this lady, hurriedly pulling up the window blind. 
Then she raised a small, jewelled lorgnon and 
inspected Marah. "You are the young woman 
Miss Lawrence spoke to me of!" 

Yes," said Marah. ("I feel like a housemaid 
looking for a ' place,' " she said to herself, amused. 
Ought I to drop a curtsey?") 

Sit down," said Mrs. Meeker, with imperious 
kindness. ' * How old are you ? ' ' 

Twenty- six — nearly twenty-seven." 

Have you ever been a companion before?" 
Marah hesitated an instant. Had she or had 
she not? Certainly she could not ask Cousin 
Cora for a "reference." "I have lived, more or 
less in that capacity, with a distant relative," she 
said, finally. 

' ' Oh, yes, I remember Miss Lawrence said some- 
thing about it." 

Mrs. Meeker hesitated in her turn. She was 
from Pittsburg and had not lived in New York 
very long. She wanted some one to go about with 
her, to take her in tow as it were. Miss Lawrence 
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she knew was a great "swell," a cousin of Mrs. 
Oliver's. She had fancied any one introduced by 
her would be an experienced and fashionable 
pauper — entirely what she needed. This girl was 
too young, too shy, and not assuming enough, 
yet at the same time with a kind of dignity before 
which Mrs. Meeker felt abashed. Decidedly she 
would never do, would never be what Mrs. Meeker 
thought "good company." But one could not 
let her go too abruptly. One must talk a little 
longer to her, find a pretence for not deciding im- 
mediately, put her off. She asked a few aimless 
questions and then said suddenly, "Can you 
play accompaniments? " She had a high-pitched, 
insistent, staccato voice, and talked as if she had 
not always been sure of being listened to respect- 
fully or with attention. 

"On the piano, you mean?" 

"Yes, of course." 

("Did she think I wanted her to play accom- 
paniments on the billiard table!" said Mrs. Meeker 
to herself, with a giggle.) 

"No," said Marah, "I am not musical. I'm 
very sorry." She felt humiliated and depressed, 
and longed to get away. It would be almost as 
dreadful to live with Mrs. Meeker in her dark, 
slumberous palace as to live with Cousin Cora 
herself. 

"Oh, it's too bad!" exclaimed Mrs. Meeker. 
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"But you see I must have some one who can 
accompany. I sing." 

"Yes, I see," Marah replied. "I fear I would 
be of no use, then." She rose and turned toward 
the door. "Thank you very much for seeing 
me," she said courteously. 

"I 'm sure I thank you for coming," said Mrs. 
Meeker, who was warm-hearted and felt, vaguely, 
that Marah was a lady and poor and unhappy, 
"you would have suited me exactly, if it had n't 
been for the music!" She rang for a servant to 
show Marah out, and when she had gone thought 
what a relief it was to have the interview over. 

Marah went away trying to feel amused over 
Mrs. Meeker and her house, but it was an un- 
successful effort, for her sensitive pride had been 
wounded. In spite of all her philosophy it hurt 
her to go from door to door seeking a situation, 
presenting her talents and capacities in as favour- 
able a light as possible, questioned as to her 
health, disposition, and previous experience. She 
felt, instinctively and against her reason, that she 
had sunk a little in the social scale, and it was of 
no consolation to repeat to herself the stale, beau- 
tiful adage that a lady was a lady no matter what 
she did. 

Then, too, she was lonely, not very strong, 
and entirely unaccustomed to looking out for 
herself. At home she was one of a community, 
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and with Mrs. Thompson she had been so com- 
pletely dominated by the will and desires of her 
cousin that she had lost all initiative. 

Pathetically, like a lost child, she thought of 
Waring. Would he be sorry if he knew how 
unhappy and forlorn she was? The thought of 
his strength comforted her for a moment until 
she remembered, or forced herself to remember, 
his insincerity, his egotism, and the way he had 
treated her. It was always like that when her 
mind turned to Waring, first an impulse of ap- 
pealing tenderness, a need of him that called out 
from the depths of her nature, then, immediately, 
the sense of smouldering resentment which she 
forced deliberately into a flame of anger. 

After her failure with Mrs. Kennedy and 
Mrs. Meeker, Marah went to a Bureau of 
Social Necessities and obtained a list of people 
who wanted the services of a companion or 
secretary. 

But with these she was equally unsuccessful. 
Either she was too young, or too inexperienced, or 
she did not look strong enough, or she had not the 
necessary acquirements. 

Once she really had strong hopes of getting a 
situation as a kind of chaperon-companion to a 
young girl from Minneapolis, whose father was an 
immensely rich brewer, a widower. But just as 
Marah was on the point of being engaged the 
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young girl eloped with her father's chauffeur, so 
that plan fell through. 

The two weeks were passing rapidly and Marah 
remembered her promise to her sisters with ap- 
prehension, though the idea of returning to Mrs. 
Thompson had less terrors for her than before her 
experience of the flat and the Bureau of Social 
Necessities. She even went so far as to reason 
with herself : ' ' I was a fool to take Cousin Gora so 
personally," she thought. "If I ever went back 
to her I would just think of it as a 'situation/ — 
the kind of thing I am looking for now." The 
"if I went back" was ominous. 

Mrs. Thompson, in the meantime, knew nothing 
of Marah's ventures in New York, and Marah 
experienced the temperate delight of those who 
outwit the cunning and yet do no evil. Once 
Laura forwarded a note from her cousin in which 
she urged her to return to her as soon as she could. 

1 ' I am staying on in the country quite late this 
year," she wrote, "as I cannot get the apartment 
I have taken at Sherry's until the first of De- 
cember." The letter also bore the astonishing 
announcement of Hugh's engagement to Amy 
Everett. "They are both ridiculously young," 
said Mrs. Thompson, "but as the Everetts make 
no objection, how can I? Mr. Everett is to give 
Hugh a position in his bank at a very good salary 
as soon as he graduates, and Amy has a little 
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money of her own. They are to be married in 
June, just after the end of the college year." 
Though this news was given with really elegant 
simplicity and reserve, Marah could imagine Mrs. 
Thompson's exultation. Her increased fortune, 
an alliance with the Everetts, the apartment at 
Sherry's, — surely Cousin Cora was doing well. 

After the receipt of this letter Marah began 
seriously to consider returning to her cousin. Per- 
haps with material good fortune she had become 
more tolerant ; at any rate, new interests of many 
kinds would make it hard for her to concentrate 
her attentions on Marah and her affairs. The 
thought of Amy Everett may have had something 
to do with Marah's decreasing objections against 
returning. She remembered the girl's fresh face 
and candid eyes with pleasure. She would be a 
new and delightful element in the family; not 
like Phebe, for no one was like Phebe, but still 
young and wholesome and innocently gay. 

The flat in Ninth Street was becoming in- 
sufferable. In three days the Western girl would 
arrive with her 'cello and oust Marah from even 
that shelter. 

Ella, away all day with her music, was already 
as warm friends with Mary Menendez as with 
Geraldine Cobb. She found their haphazard 
housekeeping diverting and was, apparently, 
contented and happy. On the day but one before 
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the arrival of the Western girl, Marah went to see 
Kate Lawrence and had a long talk with her about 
her plans. Waring* s name was not mentioned. 
Miss Lawrence knew that he had gone back to 
South America and regretfully took it for granted 
that there had been nothing between him and 
Marah after all. She advised Marah to return 
to her cousin. Neither of them mentioned the 
disadvantages of the position. Mrs. Thompson 
was now the prospective mother-in-law of Kate's 
niece, and it was, more than ever, impossible to 
criticise her. 

On a dreary day about the first of November 
Marah went back to "Bella Vista." She had 
written to give notice of her arrival, saying that 
she had been spending a few days with her sister 
in town. Nothing had been sent to meet her, so 
she took a small, one-horse trap at the station, and 
drove out, slowly, along the country road. She 
was in a mood which harmonised with the day; 
resigned, insensible. As she looked around her 
the whole scene was blurred and colourless, land, 
water, and sky melting imperceptibly into each 
other. Silvery moisture rested on the fields, and 
the trees seemed etched, in delicate tracery, on a 
pearl grey mist. Among the branches of the pop- 
lars, already nearly bare, there was the faintest 
possible murmur, as if they secretly whispered 
together of the approaching rain. It was in- 
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expressibly sad with vague, poetic sadness and 
the wan pathos of decadence, and Marah's heart 
was full of humility and resignation. She had 
lost everything she cared for. What did it matter 
where she went or to whom ! 

At "Bella Vista" she found Mrs. Thompson 
taking tea with some visitors, in front of an open 
fire in the drawing-room. Marah had never seen 
a fire in that room before, and the visitors, too, 
were new to her, neighbors, it appeared, who 
were friends of the Everetts, and had called on 
their account. 

Mrs. Thompson greeted her young relative ami- 
ably, though without many words. She had left 
off her mourning, but once when she took out 
her handkerchief Marah detected an odour of 
sandal-wood. She looked up at Phebe's picture 
hanging over the mantel-piece and felt the tears 
in her eyes. It was in that room she had first 
seen Phebe. The picture reproduced exactly 
the grave, inscrutable sweetness of her eyes, and 
Marah knew that the memory of Phebe would 
always run through her life like some slight 
haunting motif in a symphony. Waring she 
might forget and Mrs. Thompson, love and hate, 
but Phebe never, for Phebe had been like a 
strange flower in a familiar garden. 

When the visitors had gone Mrs. Thompson 
turned to Marah, and Marah thought with a shiver 
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of quickly revived repulsion how odious her eyes 
were, so blue and bright under their pale lashes. 
They seemed to pierce Marah's very soul with 
inquisitiveness and triumph, to gloat over her as 
a possession reconquered. 

II Why did n't you let me know you were staying 
with Ella in New York?" asked Mrs. Thompson, 
resentfully. 

Marah felt her old cowardly fear of her cousin's 
disapprobation returning. Constitutionally there 
was nothing more disagreeable to her than exhi- 
bitions of ill temper. She cowered before the 
threat of them. 

II I did n't want to trouble you, " she said. 
"H'm!" observed Mrs. Thompson. "I guess 

there was some other reason ! ' ' She looked Marah 
over appraisingly. "Well, are you all right again 
now ? As good as new ? ' ' 

"Yes," Marah answered, trying to smile. 
She felt dimly that there was some newly erected 
barrier between her cousin and herself. She had 
not taken up their relationship where it had been 
left: unsuspected, impalpable forces had been at 
work. Cousin Cora suspected and disliked her 
even more than formerly. She wondered why, 
divining nothing of the aversion the traitor feels 
at times toward the one he has betrayed. 

" I suppose you know Leonard Waring has gone 
back to Brazil," said her cousin, carelessly. 
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"Yes, I heard that he had gone." 

Mrs. Thompson hesitated an instant, putting 
up her hand to touch the curled, fluffy masses of 
her yellow hair. 

"You never saw him again after you left here, 
did you?" Her voice was controlled, but her 
mouth twitched a very little. 

11 Never." 

" Nor heard from him?" 

"No." 

Mrs. Thompson drew a long breath. Her final, 
lingering dread was disposed of. 

"Well, that was n't very attentive of him, was 
it?" she said, cheerfully. " But men are like that." 

She began to feel more tenderly toward Marah 
and talked to her long and intimately about her 
plans for the winter, Hugh's engagement, her new 
dresses, and the latest unpleasant gossip about 
Clarisse Briggs. 

" I must say it is very nice to have you back, 
Marah," she said, at the end, when they started 
to go and dress for dinner. 

"Thank you, Cousin Cora!" answered Marah. 
She tried to bring herself to say that she was glad 
to be there, but could not do so. It seemed to her 
that in Mrs. Thompson's insincerity there was a 
positive effrontery. How could she pretend to be 
glad to see her! But Marah had not even yet 
grasped all the intricacies of her cousin's character. 
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Mrs. Thompson was unaffectedly pleased at hav- 
ing her society. Better to dine with an enemy 
than to dine alone was always her creed, and 
Marah, when all was said and done, was not an 
enemy. Her only offence was that she had 
possibilities as a rival, and if she was not worthy 
of much estimation it was because she had uncon- 
sciously allowed herself to be deceived. Marah* s 
manners were as good as ever, she was a most 
desirable listener and attendant, and on these 
qualities her cousin leaned. 



CHAPTER XIX 

DECIDEDLY Hugh's engagement was the 
real beginning of Mrs. Thompson's social 
career. In the apartment at Sherry's she received 
the Everett family, their connections and friends. 
They found her a good-hearted, little woman, a 
little vulgar perhaps, — but so many people were 
vulgar nowadays — one met them everywhere. 
The cousin seemed very nice, rather a nonentity 
the women thought, though a few men observed 
her with interest. Mrs. Thompson subscribed to 
the charities of the Everett family and their 
friends, went to a dressmaker recommended by 
Amy, modified the number of curls in her coiffure, 
and renounced rouge. She was clever enough not 
to talk very much to her new acquaintances, 
never referred to any one met once at a dinner as 
an intimate friend, smiled a great deal, was quick 
with compliments, and occasionally alluded, with 
deep pathos, to her dead daughter. 

Marah observed these superficial changes in her 
with astonishment. Cousin Cora was a cleverer 
woman than she thought ! They went out a good 

deal that winter, though Mrs. Thompson's name 
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never appeared in the papers. She was not rich or 
prominent enough for the notice of society re- 
porters, which was a great advantage to her, as it 
permitted her to work quietly and effectively in 
ambush. Marah was given a number of new 
dresses; it was to Mrs. Thompson's credit that 
her poor relation should seem well provided for. 
She chose the gowns herself, went with the girl to 
the dressmaker, and saw to it that they were showy 
for the price and not too becoming. 

Marah occasionally heard a chance word of 
Waring from Miss Lawrence, who saw John 
Anstruther quite often. First she was told that 
he was in Cuyaba, then that he had started on an 
expedition among the Bakairi Indians. Strangely 
enough, when she thought of him so far away, in 
that unfamiliar, outlandish place, he seemed less 
estranged from her than when he had been nearer. 
She began to believe in the possibility of a mis- 
understanding; the impressions she had received 
of him during their years of acquaintanceship, seen 
in perspective, had a value as great as that of her 
final disillusionment. It was impossible that he 
could have gone away and left her without a word ; 
it was unlike him to be changeable or impulsive. 
He could never have held her in his arms, as he 
had done that night in the country, never have 
loved her as he had unmistakably done then, and 
forgotten it in a month. No, he had, in some 
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way, been mistaken, misled. Something she had 
done, or left undone, had made him angry. Per- 
haps he had not really known how ill she had been. 
Yet Ella had said he acted as if he thought she 
was going to die. Marah brooded over the mys- 
tery until she could endure it no longer. The long- 
ing for Waring became so intense that she felt she 
must die of it. It was a hunger and thirst which 
incessantly consumed her, a pain without a name, 
intolerable and ever increasing. For the people 
whom she met were puppets and phantoms; 
Waring alone was real. One day, when she had 
reached the end of nervous endurance, her pride 
broke down and she wrote to him, the pathetic, 
desperate appeal of a woman wildly in love and 
forgetful of herself. 

These terrible letters should never be retran- 
scribed. When a woman casts off the reserve 
and pride and timidity in which convention and 
tradition have dressed her for centuries, she be- 
comes, even to the eyes of the sympathetic, im- 
modest, repellent almost. 

Months went by. The letter never received 
an answer. Marah said stubbornly to herself that 
there were a hundred chances of its never having 
reached him, — no one knew in what part of no- 
man's-land he might be — and she set herself to 
wait, with stoical, animal-like patience, for his 
return. 
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In the spring she received a letter in an unknown 
handwriting. She looked at the signature. It 
was John Barnes. Instantly she shivered with a 
premonition of ill. Why should Jack Barnes 
write to her unless he had bad news to tell ? Her 
hand began to tremble so that the letter shook 
in it as if she were on an unsteady boat. She 
was alone in the apartment; Mrs. Thompson had 
not yet come in although it was late in the after- 
noon. She sat down by the writing-table and 
looked at the letter ; for a minute the words danced 
unmeaningly before her eyes, then she put the 
sheet of paper down flat on the table and holding 
it with both hands forced herself to look at it. 
Yes, now she could read. The sentence " Leonard 
Waring is dead," stared coldly up at her. She 
read it over and over again, mechanically, full of 
a desolating wonder. So this was the way people 
learned such things ! This was the way one came 
to the end of everything, and one's heart broke — 
all quite simply, naturally, unexpectedly — like 
this ! There she sat just as before ; the room was 
unchanged ; there were the embroidered cushions 
on the sofa — yet the words " Leonard Waring is 
dead " lay before her eyes. 

She read the rest of the short letter. Jack 
Barnes was in New York and wanted to see her, 
alone, if possible — he had a great deal to tell her — 
could he come that night? 
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Marah scribbled a word or two on a sheet of 
paper, put it in an envelope, directed it, and rang 
for a messenger. She was to have gone to the 
theatre with Mrs. Thompson that evening, but 
she would tell her that she was not well and could 
not do so. After a few moments she went, waver- 
ingly, to her own room, threw herself down on the 
bed, with Barnes's letter clutched tightly in her 
hand, and lay there for a long time, entirely still 
and motionless as if she, too, were dead. 

Barnes came in the evening and she received 
him in the drawing-room. Mrs. Thompson, vexed 
and protesting, had, in the end, gone to the theatre 
without her. The lights in the room were turned 
out and an electric lamp under a large, painted 
shade alone illuminated it. Marah sat down on 
the sofa near this lamp, and motioned to Barnes 
to sit beside her. She was very pale, but showed 
no signs of tears; her unbecoming dark dress was 
unfastened at the wrist as if she had dressed 
carelessly and her soft cloud of black hair a little 
disarranged. 

"Tell me all about Mr. Waring, " she said. 
Her voice was so carefully controlled that it 
sounded indifferent, but her eyes were tragic. 
Jack Barnes looked at her pityingly. His heart 
ached for her, but he wished that he might have 
been spared this very trying and painful interview. 
It had been three months since Waring died. He 
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had been sincerely shocked and grieved himself, 
but the feeling had worn off a little. That was 
natural enough, and he thanked God for it, but 
now he had to tell this poor girl, — a pretty girl 
she was too, with wonderful eyes — not strange 
that Waring had been so in love with her ! 

" He died atCuyaba at the beginning of January, 
of yellow fever, " he began. " We had just come 
back from an expedition to Independence Lake. 
He was ailing for a few days before we either of us 
realised what it was or thought of calling in a doc- 
tor. (We were alone there in a small house with 
a negro, Joao Pedro, who had been one of those 
with us on our expedition.) Then he seemed to 
get better, and for a whole day was quite like 
himself, when he suddenly grew terribly weak and 
the worst symptoms of the fever began. " Barnes 
paused for a moment, lost in oppressive memories. 

"He died in convulsions, a few hours after- 
wards, " he said finally. He did not look at 
Marah, but could hear her sobbing, and he was 
greatly troubled and embarrassed, not knowing 
what to do or say. He longed for escape, but this 
distressing scene must be gone through with at 
all costs. It was even worse than he had imagined 
it, but he said to himself that it was all he could 
do now for Waring, poor chap! How awful it 
was to hear a woman cry ! If she would only say 
something — ask a question! Finally he himself 
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broke the silence, clearing his throat nervously 
before beginning to speak. 

" In those first days, before Leonard began to 
be so seriously ill, he talked to me a lot about him- 
self and his affairs. We had a funny little ch&let 
on a small hill outside of the village, with two 
rooms, bare of everything but absolute necessities, 
and floors of hard clay. Joao Pedro used to sit on 
the door-sill waiting to do anything we wanted. 
Outside there was a straggling garden, full of 
great, strong-stalked, thick-leaved plants and 
enormous, tree-like ferns. At night one heard 
the marmosets playing in the branches of the 
trees and there was a bird who gave at intervals a 
queer, furtive whistle, like a thief's signal in the 
dark — I used to think it ! 

" Leonard had an old photograph of you on 
his table. It must have been taken a long time 
ago — the hat and dress were quite different from 
what women wear now. One night, when he 
could n't sleep, he told me what he thought was 
the whole story about you and him. It was a 
terribly hot, moonlight night, — just outside the 
door there was an almond tree outlined against 
the sky — " Barnes shifted himself awkwardly 
in his chair, and tried not to see the tear-stains on 
Marah's cheeks. But she was no longer crying. 
Her eyes were fixed on Barnes's face with a 
strained, feverish intensity. 
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" Well, " he said finally, drawing a deep breath, 
" it *s a hard thing to explain and disagreeable 
to have to talk about, but Leonard, poor old man, 
got it into his head that you were — well — not 
quite right in your mind — he said he heard it 
from your family — he met your sister once when 
he was on his way to ask after you, and she told 
him. He made her promise to write to him if 
there was ever any hope of your recovery, but she 
never had done so and he did n't think she would. 

"He talked to me a great deal about you," 
Barnes went on, half bashfully. " I hope you do 
not mind. He was awfully fond of you, and when 
men are off at the end of the world like that — 
and the loneliness, and fever, and all — " he broke 
off disconnectedly, and stared, moodily, at the 
floor. 

"You are sure he loved me?" asked Marah, 
leaning forward, breathlessly, on her face not 
sorrow, but a joy which seemed so unnatural that 
it was almost alarming — like an unexplained 
flash of light in the night. 

The great revelation of Barnes's story to her 
was that Waring had loved her. The rest, now 
that he was dead, seemed, for the time being, 
immaterial. 

"He told me that when he lost you he lost 
everything that made him want to live," said 
Barnes solemnly, " that since then his work had 
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been nothing to him, and the only thing to which 
he looked forward with eagerness was his sleep 
at night. He said, I remember, that you were not 
just one woman to him — you were love itself." 
Young Barnes repeated this as he might have 
quoted a stanza of poetry which he did not under- 
stand. His face showed that he thought it 
beautiful — but puzzling. 

" Did he ever get a letter from me before he 
died?" asked Marah. 

"No," said Barnes. "There was no letter. 
If there had been I am sure I should have known 
about it. " 

He was glad that Miss Langdon took it all so 
quietly — that there were no more tears. He 
might go away very soon, now, he reflected. 
There was really nothing more for him to say, 
except to explain why he had sought her out. 

"I met Miss Lawrence not long after I came 
back and asked how you were. She told me that 
you had been very ill but were quite all right 
again, and that you were living with your cousin. " 

"But I was never insane!" said Marah, gently. 
4 * It was all a mistake — I was only out of my head 
with fever. He misunderstood my sister. It was 
all a dreadful mistake." Her voice fell at the 
last words, and her eyes filled with tears. Barnes 
rose hastily. 

"I mustn't keep you any longer," he said. 
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"I know how you must feel — and you won't think 
I 've been intrusive — or — or — unsympathetic, " 
he stammered a little. "I feel a lot more for you 
than I can say. It was a great knock for all 
Leonard's friends to lose him — and — of course — 
for a girl — even if she didn't really care — " 
he grew confused and incoherent. 

' * I thank you so much for coming, " said Marah, 
looking at him with her dark, tear-filled eyes. 
1 * It 's been more to me than I can say. " 

Barnes took her hand to say good-bye. He felt 
that he would have liked to kiss it — to do some- 
thing to express his real sorrow for her — but the 
gesture was a foreign one to him and he did not 
dare attempt it. He cursed his own shyness which 
made him seem cold and matter-of-fact. He 
did n't want Miss Langdon to think him unfeel- 
ing. Poor girl ! She was certainly charming ! He 
wondered as he went away if she had cared as 
much for Waring as he had done for her, and he 
remembered for a long time her dark eyes full 
of tears. 

A few days later Marah told her cousin that 
she had heard Leonard Waring was dead. Mrs. 
Thompson looked at her keenly, but was unable to 
see any signs of suffering or despair, and perhaps 
her mind was easier for this reason, though she 
had never felt much remorse for her part in 
separating the lovers. To Ella, Marah said noth- 
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ing. She thought it would be useless to distress 
her sister by letting her know how her words had 
been misinterpreted. And what did it matter 
now? Leonard was dead. It was a finished 
story. There was nothing more to say. 

She had gathered, like a flower from his grave, 
the knowledge that he had really loved her, 
but when this thought had lost its freshness, her 
mind turned again to the incomprehensible parts 
of Barnes's story. It was beyond the bounds of 
reason that he should have been convinced of 
her insanity from a misunderstanding of Ella's 
chance words. There must have been something 
else to mislead him. Some one had consciously 
let him be deceived. Her brain worked painfully 
over the mystery. At last a cloudy suspicion 
formed itself within it, as she thought of the 
gleaming eyes watching her slyly one evening in 
the moonlight, malicious and unfriendly. Was 
it Mrs. Thompson who had fostered Waring's 
delusion ? And the moment that Marah's imagina- 
tion had conceived this possibility, it became a 
dominating thought and grew more and more 
strong. She felt a conviction of the truth, and the 
disappointment she had experienced in her cousin, 
the distaste and disapproval, became a secret 
bitterness which crept stealthily toward hate. 

With this increasing intensity of dislike she 
grew cunning too, and learned to hide her own 
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feelings, to look at Mrs. Thompson with a smile 
which masked a longing, not for revenge, but for 
justice, and a fair balancing of the account between 
them. In Marah, now, there began to take place 
that appalling phenomenon of a soul becoming 
gradually dark and envenomed from the con- 
templation of evil in another. 

At this moment everything seemed to be pros- 
perous for Mrs. Thompson; her success in the 
world, though not pre-eminent or especially not- 
able, was more and more an established fact. Her 
self-esteem and her ambition grew with it. With 
more to lose, it was increasingly impossible to 
contemplate losing it. Now the reflection that 
Marah knew her secret sometimes galled her. Her 
instinctive knowledge of human nature made it 
impossible for her to doubt Marah's good faith, but 
it was unfortunate that the girl knew what she did. 
Taken unaware, she might unconsciously reveal 
a great deal. Mrs. Thompson determined, more 
strongly than ever, not to lose sight of Marah 
but to keep her under her eyes, where she might 
be sure of what was going on. 

Hugh's wedding was to be in the third week of 
June. Afterwards Mrs. Thompson and Marah 
were to go abroad for the summer. It was a very 
busy spring, with many small gaieties and all the 
preparations for their trip and for the marriage, 
but Marah was apathetic and did not take much 
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interest in anything. She was always tired and 
often had a pain in her head. When she had an 
opportunity she would slip away to sit with Ella 
for an hour or two, late in the afternoon. Some- 
times they were alone and sometimes one or two 
of the other girls were with them. Ella rejoiced 
and expanded in the life of New York. Often she, 
or one of her friends, received tickets to con- 
certs, the opera or the theatre, and they had their 
own circle of self-supporting, Bohemian friends. 
Through Mary Menendez, too, Ella became fami- 
liar with the names and histories of those in 
* more conspicuous circles. 

"O Marah!" she said one day, "I saw Mrs. 
Peter Seaforth at the opera last night. She looked 
so beautiful, — and what do you think! such a 
dreadful thing! she was divorced by her first 
husband because he found her in a hotel at At- 
lantic City, not taking a rest-cure with a trained 
nurse as she was supposed to be doing, but with 
somebody else; and after the divorce, the young 
man didn't marry her, but old Peter Seaforth 
did, because he was crazy about her beauty, and 
now they say that she is so unhappy she can't 
eat and just lives on black coffee and cognac. " 

"Ella!" exclaimed Marah, with surprised dis- 
pleasure, "where did you hear all that horrid 
talk! I'm ashamed of you!" 

11 Mary Menendez told me, " replied Ella, a little 
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abashed. "You know she writes for the papers 
and knows all about the smart set. " 

11 She is a very vulgar and unpleasant girl,' ' said 
Marah, wearily. " I 'm sorry you have to be 
with her so much. " 

"She is a very nice girl!" Ella cried, in hot 
defence of her friend. "After all, if people do 
things they must expect them to be repeated, and 
I '11 venture to say the people you know, who are 
so agreeable and all, repeat scandals too ! Mary 
is a good sort, and works hard, and supports her 
mother and sisters.' ' 

"I dare say, " said Marah, impatiently. "I 
never yet met a peculiarly unsympathetic person 
but that I was told he or she worked hard to 
support a mother and sisters, " 

"I don't know what is the matter with you, 
Marah. You never used to be so bitter. You 've 
never been the same, it seems to me, since you 
were ill." 

"A fever like that pulls one down for a long 
time, I expect. " Marah was silent for a minute. 
Then she said, "Did you know that Leonard 
Waring died of yellow fever in Brazil last 
winter?" 

"Yes, Laura wrote me about it. Wasn't it 
dreadful!" Marah hesitated a moment as if 
uncertain about going on. Finally she said: 

"You told me he seemed rather odd that time 
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you met him on the street. Do you remember 
what he said that made you think so?" 

" No — I don't remember precisely — his manner 
was unnatural I thought — oh, yes! He looked 
at me once, in such a meaning way, and said 
he understood 'exactly how things really were. 9 
That was funny, wasn't it!" Ella was making 
tea in an earthenware pot on the studio-table. 
She spoke carelessly, and did n't look at Marah, 
who sat on the divan with her cheek resting on 
her thin hand. 

Marah made no reply, and Ella went to the 
kitchen to get some Albert biscuit and the milk 
for the tea. 

4 * There now!" she said when she came back, 
"everything is ready; and there is some fudge 
Geraldine made last night. Come and have some 
tea, Marah. It will do you good. You look like 
a ghost." 



CHAPTER XX 

HUGH'S wedding was at the village church 
near the Everetts' country place on Long 
Island. It took place on a cool, breezy June day, 
when there was a brilliant sun and a clear, blue 
sky. In the fields the daisies, ignorant of even 
the sensuous appeal of perfume, lifted their candid 
and child-like faces, and the nineteen-year-old 
bride, in her white wedding-dress, with her artless 
eyes, seemed like them. The bridesmaids were 
all pink and white and calm with the dignity of 
extreme youth — only one had ever been a brides- 
maid before. It was to them a solemn and 
wonderful occasion. 

After the ceremony the wedding-guests — those 
of them who did not have their own carriages 
or automobiles — were driven in omnibuses to the 
Everetts' place, where breakfast was served on 
the lawn. A stringed orchestra played on the 
veranda. Everywhere there was a shimmer of 
colour from the blue and rose and violet dresses 
of the women; ripples of laughter and snatches 
of disconnected talk mingled with the music, 
sunbeams sifted down through the branches of 
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the trees, flowers swayed in the breeze, and in the 
distance the blue water shone, diamond-strewn, 
in the light. Every one said it was a very gay 
wedding, and most romantic, as the bride and the 
groom were both so young. 

But Marah was in no festival humour. She 
seemed, as if by obsession, to see only the small 
figure of Mrs. Thompson, who golden-haired and 
conspicuous, full of smiles and good-nature, laced 
tightly in her mauve silk dress, flitted here and 
-there, receiving, radiantly, the compliments of 
elderly gentlemen as to the impossibility of her 
being the mother of the bridegroom. 

"She cannot go on like this," Marah thought. 
"Some day people will find her out. They will 
know how insincere she is, how cruel, how treach- 
erous. It is n't right, it is n't fair, that she should 
go on deceiving everybody," and she brooded, 
silently, over the injustice of the world, blind to 
the friendly faces around her, the dazzling 
beauty of the morning. She realised that she 
was out of harmony with it all, and this, too, 
irritated her, for if youth and a clear con- 
science and singleness of purpose had a claim 
to rejoicing, then it was she and not her cousin 
Cora who should have made merry with the 
wedding-guests. 

While she was thinking in this way, standing 
alone under a maple-tree, the young bride sud- 
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denly flashed upon her, in all the splendour of her 
shining dress and floating tulle veil. 

" Why are you alone, Marah? — I must call you 
Marah now you are my cousin !" — she said; and 
she looked at Marah with a smile so honest and 
sweet that the latter' s heart grew less heavy. 

"I was watching every one," she said; "it is 
such a picture — and you, yourself, are like a 
fairy princess — 'Princess of the Golden Isle'"; 
she pronounced the last words dreamily, thinking 
suddenly of Phebe, and the story they had read 
together that last day. "I wish Phebe could 
have been here!" she added. 

" That was Hugh's little sister who died, was n't 
it ? ' ' Amy asked, softly. 

"Yes." 

"Was she like him?" 

" No, she was like no one — Phebe — " and at the 
sound of the name, repeated a second time, a hush 
seemed to fall around them. 

" I must go to change my dress, " said the little 
bride finally. "Hugh is signalling to me. We 
are going to be friends — you and I — are n't we!" 
She went away leaving Marah happier. As 
always, she responded warmly, and by force of 
instinct, to any proffer of friendship. Amy was 
a dear child. She wished that she had been able 
to know Hugh better, but she had seen so little 
of him, and his quiet but self-confident manner 
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always put her off a little. However, now he 
would be more approachable, through Amy. A 
wife could often interpret her husband to his 
relations. 

Here the officiating clergyman came up to 
speak to Marah, an old man who seemed to be no 
longer a vital individuality, but simply a monu- 
ment which he had carefully erected to his past. 
One looked at the Reverend Doctor Chesterton 
and knew that during his long life he had always 
been conscientious, unimaginative, chaste, matter- 
of-fact, and orthodox. His emotional experiences 
had been vicarious ones, and there had been few 
of those. He was the ideal clergyman. 

"What a charming occasion, my dear Miss 
Langdon," he said — he had met Marah before. 
" I know of nothing more beautiful than to see a 
young couple beginning life together!" 

Marah observed that she thought beautiful 
endings were, as a rule, more satisfactory than 
beautiful beginnings and that weddings made 
her sad. 

"Ah, why will people say that!" exclaimed the 
reverend gentleman. "I hear it so often, — that 
weddings are sad. Yet to witness the Church 
putting its final seal on an earthly love is surely 
a thing over which to rejoice!" 

Marah had an impulse to make a rather cheap 
and flippant answer, but refrained. Dr. Chester- 
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ton was a good old man. Why should she distress 
him? 

Soon afterwards the bride and groom went 
away, starting off on their wedding journey, rosy, 
laughing, and excited, showered with rice, calling 
gay farewells to their friends. Mrs. Thompson 
stood beside Marah as the carriage drove off. She 
did not show any signs of tears, for the emotions 
of the mother of the groom on such occasions are 
not supposed to be as poignant as those of the 
mother of the bride, but she was appropriately 
touched and affected. 

"I have lost my boy," she said softly, but so 
that the people near her could overhear. In her 
tone there was an admirable accent of maternal 
regret and gentle resignation. One or two strang- 
ers to Mrs. Thompson whispered to each other 
that she was a widow and he her only remain- 
ing child and they looked at her respectfully, with 
pity and benevolence. But Marah burned with 
scorn. It was when Cousin Cora was making her 
little effects that she found her most unbearable. 
Was she not whole-heartedly rejoicing over Hugh's 
marriage! — revelling in the thought of a free, 
untrammelled summer abroad! (Hugh, though 
young, was critical and determined — his yoke had 
not always been an easy one to his bereaved 
mother.) What with ill-health, and disillusion 
and hopelessness, Marah was now in a state of 
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mind where she saw evidences of depravity even 
in Mrs. Thompson's most insignificant words and 
deeds. Knowing her false, she gave her no credit 
for any natural impulse whatever. It was 
morbid and over-strained, but to be expected of 
one of Marah's ardent yet repressed tempera- 
ment, who demanded so much of life, was so 
extravagant in belief and so quickly overthrown 
by disillusion. 

A month after the wedding Mrs. Thompson and 
Marah were in Paris. They took rooms at a small 
hotel not far from the Rue de la Paix which had 
been recommended by the Everetts. It seemed 
to Marah dark and dingy, singularly behind the 
age in furniture, decoration, and all mechanical 
appliances. She liked the quiet though, the 
pleasant voices and faces of the servants, her 
early breakfasts in bed, with delicious hot coffee, 
crisp croissants and a small dish of strawberries, 
and the outlook from her window on a small 
interior court, highly scrubbed and swept, and 
decorated trimly with potted plants and a few 
green-painted chairs and tables. 

Their days were very active ones, for Mrs. 
Thompson, armed with addresses furnished by va- 
rious acquaintances, began at once the campaign 
for the care, improvement, and embellishment of 
her person. Her shopping was not done on large 
lines — so many dresses from Worth, so many hats 
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from Reboux, and so on, — but with long and 
thoughtful consideration of details, pilgrimages 
from one small hat-shop to another, nerve- 
racking afternoons at the Bon March6, endless 
fittings with "little" tailors and dressmakers, 
commended to notice as hidden treasures uncon- 
scious, even in their bills, of their own worth. 
Then there were the hours with the manicure, the 
hair-dresser, the facial masseuse, the lingbre, the 
corset-maker, and the exponent of reducing sys- 
tems. From all this was evolved a very Paris- 
ian Mrs. Thompson, with creamy, unflecked skin, 
dainty hands, smooth, shining hair, and a natural 
and graceful figure. At one time she had been 
only Broadway's dream of France, but association 
with the Everetts and their friends had made her 
doubt her old gods, and, once in Paris, she had 
insisted on having things done as Mrs. Oliver or 
Mrs. Van Stoeckel or Miss Livermore did. 

At five o 'clock, almost any day now, one might 
have seen her taking tea at Ritz's or the Pr6- 
Catalan, serene in the American, feminine triumph 
of looking just like every one else. 

Marah played the accompanist's part through 
all these ceremonies, was helpful, supporting, 
adorning, and indispensable. In return she had 
a number of new gowns and hats, the experi- 
ence of Paris, and very rarely, when Mrs. 
Thompson was otherwise occupied, an hour by 
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herself in the galleries of the Louvre or the 
Mus6e de Cluny. 

These last she did not enjoy as much as might 
have been expected because she was always tired 
and half -ill, dragging through the days dispiritedly. 
She never complained or failed to fulfil what had 
come to be considered her duties, but she resented 
her cousin's not noticing her ill-looks, nevertheless. 

Three years before the mere thought of being 
in Paris would have intoxicated her, but now life, 
wherever she was, seemed intolerable. The idea 
of death came to her, full of morbid pleasure. 
What, after all, was there for her in the world? 
Leonard was dead, she penniless and alone, grow- 
ing old and plain and ill. She did not have any 
vague plan for taking her own life, but she let 
herself drift along the pensive fancy that death 
would come of itself, a righteous and consistent 
end to all that she had suffered. 

Finally Mrs. Thompson really did notice the 
girrs pallor, and weakness, and to her mind, also, 
came an uncertain prevision of possible fate. She 
thought that she was troubled, but in her sub- 
consciousness was the realisation that with Marah 
would die her own secrets, and her manner to the 
girl became more considerate as she grew ob- 
viously more out of health. 

They stayed in Paris until the August heat, 
then went to Biarritz under the impression that it 
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was the height of the season there. Mrs. Thomp- 
son was volubly annoyed to find, on arriving, that 
there were no Americans or English, only Spanish 
and French people with a sprinkling of even more 
alien nationalities. Nevertheless she took rooms 
at a large hotel near the sea and after a few days 
settled down, quite contentedly, for a stay of 
some weeks. Some weary-eyed Spaniards had 
boldly admired her on the beach, and she liked the 
elaborate daily dressing and the facile gaieties of 
the Casino. In the hotel she was known as 
the American widow — rich was not added, as 
such explanations with Americans were thought 
superfluous. 

After a week or two some fellow-country people, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hurlbut, whom Mrs. Thompson had 
met in New York the preceding winter, arrived in 
an automobile. At home they might have avoided 
Mrs. Thompson, but travel broadens the mind, at 
least for the time being, and they greeted her with 
what seemed like pleasure. Travelling with this 
young couple was a lady of fifty, Mrs. Eaton. This 
lady had stained her hair red, the better to match, 
one might fancy, an ardent and impetuous soul ; her 
plump cheeks were lined and creased and her fig- 
ure had taken on the muscleless roundness of mid- 
dle age, but her profile was good, her eyes bright, 
and her smile very intimate and sympathetic. 
Though delightful as a friend, she was troubling as 
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a mother and as a wife impossible. She was 
therefore obliged to travel with acquaintances 
instead of her husband and children, and she 
wisely chose her companions among well-man- 
nered, good-tempered nonentities like the Hurl- 
buts. Mrs. Eaton's taste in dress was for the 
dramatic: she liked long chains of turquoise, 
collarless blouses, and other fantasies, just as in 
life she wanted the picturesque and unusual. 

One afternoon she and Mrs. Thompson and 
Marah were taking tea together in the large hotel 
hall, immediately in front of the entrance. Out- 
side there was a glare of sun and the heat seemed 
like that of a furnace, but where they were it 
was cool and pleasant, with the uncarpeted stone 
floors, straw chairs and tables, a dim light, and 
a draught from the door. 

Mrs. Eaton had been relating, with a wealth of 
descriptive adjectives and excited emphasis, her 
experiences with a hypnotist. Marah listened 
with a wandering mind, but Mrs. Thompson (who 
was always at her best when not talking herself) 
was an amiable and attentive auditor. While 
they sat there, sipping their tea, cool, idle, and 
at their ease, a slight bustle and stir near the en- 
trance announced an arrival. The director, the 
hall porter, and one or two liveried servants 
grouped themselves in attitudes of welcome at 
the door, 
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A large, dust-covered, open automobile came 
to a panting halt in front of the hotel and two men, 
in caps, goggles, and dark linen coats descended. 
One of these men, apparently the older, was short 
and stout, with a pointed, greyish beard ; the other 
was of medium height, slender and smooth- 
shaven. 

Marah watched them with the casual curiosity 
bred of hotel life. It was always rather amusing 
to see people coming and going. 

The shorter man went to the desk and had a 
conference with the clerk about the rooms he had 
telephoned for, and his companion took off his 
goggles and looked around him. In the course 
of his survey his eyes met Marah* s and, to her 
surprise, she instantly felt an inexplicable and ex- 
traordinary emotion, a feeling half of wondering 
doubt, half of pleasure, as if unexpectedly, in some 
isolated foreign place, she had been confronted 
with an old friend. 

And in the young man's face was the same 
surprised gladness, and they looked at each other 
in this strange way for some seconds; then, sud- 
denly self-conscious, each broke the spell, by 
turning away. The older man had finished his 
conference with the clerk and now joined his 
friend, looking angry and excited and mopping 
his hot face with his handkerchief. In deep 
and vigorous tones he explained, in German, 
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that there had been some mistake about their 
rooms. 

Mrs. Eaton raised her lorgnon and looked at 
him, attentively, while he talked. 

"Why — it's Von Stoll!" she exclaimed, sud- 
denly. "Baron von Stoll, who used to be in the 
embassy in Paris!" She was all rejoicing. A 
moment later Von Stoll saw her, and came over, 
with his friend, to join them. There were in- 
troductions and Marah found herself talking to 
the younger man, whose name was Heilsburg. 
He was either a subordinate to Von Stoll in 
position, or singularly modest on account of his 
youth, for he put himself, as a matter of course, in 
the background. Marah did not find it easy to 
talk with him at first. She felt as if she must have 
imagined that strange sensation of knowing each 
other well which she had felt when their eyes had 
first met. He looked very boyish and gave an 
impression of delicacy, not so much of physique 
as of temperament. There was, however, nothing 
feminine about his face, which had a strongly 
modelled mouth and chin and a straight, rather 
thick nose. His hair was light brown, very 
abundant, and brushed straight back from his 
forehead. When he smiled he showed strong, 
faultless white teeth, which completed the effect 
he produced of health and vigour, contradictory 
to what seemed a too impressionable nature. 
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But it was his eyes which Marah noticed 
principally, as one notices the eyes in a well- 
painted portrait; dark-lashed, deeply set, pale 
grey eyes, at once dreamy and observant. 

"We had a very hot drive from Bordeaux," 
he said. " It 's a pity about the rooms. I ex- 
pect we shall have to go to another hotel." He 
spoke English with an Oxford accent, though he 
did not look like an Englishman and his manner 
had a kind of taken-for-granted yet impersonal 
friendliness which Marah was unaccustomed to 
in American men. She wondered if he, too, 
were a diplomate, and felt a little awed by 
him. 

"We've had no weather like this before, at 
least since we came," she said. With a woman's 
instantaneous adaptability, she made her tone 
as intimate yet abstracted as his. 

"And have you been here long?" looking at her 
more appraisingly. 

"Two weeks," she said. 

They listened for a moment to the others. 
Mrs. Eaton was chaffing Von Stoll about some 
episode at a supper-party in Paris on the occasion 
of their last meeting, and in emphatic, spluttering 
English he parried her thrusts. Cousin Cora 
listened smiling and absorbed; her slight embar- 
rassment at meeting a baron gave her manner a 
most becoming touch of hesitancy and girlishness, 
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and in the dim light of the hall her golden hair 
gleamed. 

Von Stoll glanced at her from time to time 
with approval. She was of the type he admired. 
The baron himself had small, neatly cut features, 
his eyes were black and vivacious. At moments 
the mobility of his face disappeared; all expres- 
sion was wiped out, as it were, and there was left 
only a smooth surface indicative of noncommittal 
diplomacy. Again, his countenance grew abso- 
lutely, though not basely, animal. Marah thought 
that some of his instincts might be startlingly 
primitive, but she could not fancy him mean or 
cruel. 

The director of the hotel at length succeeded in 
finding some rooms which were acceptable to the 
new guests, and they went away eseorted by the 
suave and affable officials of the hotel and followed 
by a procession of porters and waiters bearing 
rugs, bags, coats, umbrellas, sticks, cameras, 
lunch-baskets, and all the paraphernalia of auto- 
mobiling. 

"How very nice that he should turn up in 
Biarritz like this, " said Mrs. Eaton, complacently. 
" Now we shall have some one to take about with 
us!" 

"Who is he?" asked Mrs. Thompson, with the 
keenest interest. 

"Well — he is, or rather was — a diplomate — I 
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believe he is no longer in the service. He is very- 
interested in Italian art, and has written several 
books about the early Venetian painters. He is a 
great sportsman, too, and goes off, now and then, 
to shoot strange, overgrown beasts at the ends of 
the earth." 

"Is he married?" 

1 * He was married, but his wife is dead. They 
never got on together — it was like a marriage 
between a bat and a flying-fish. I remember the 
baroness very well. She was a very worldly, 
dull woman, with no imagination, and no sense 
of humour. Sitting down to talk to her with any 
hope of sympathetic understanding was as cheer- 
less and disappointing as to sit down in front of a 
steam radiator when one longs for an open wood 
fire. 

"And who is the young man?" asked Marah. 

"Ah! — there speaks the voice of the jeune 
fille!" said Mrs. Eaton kindly. 

Mrs. Thompson, enraged that Marah should be 
alluded to as a jeune fille, said with forced playful- 
ness that, whoever he was, he was too young for 
Marah. 

"Karl Heilsburg is thirty," said Mrs. Eaton, 
' * old enough even for me, in these days, I should 
think. He is Von StoU's secretary, well born but 
poor, very musical, they say, though I We never 
heard him play. " 
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"Do you think they will be here long?" asked 
Mrs. Thompson. When she heard that Heilsburg 
was only a secretary her agitation about him sub- 
sided, though she still regretted that Mrs. Eaton 
should have put ideas in Marah's head by speaking 
of her as if she were any longer a young girl. She 
wished, as she had often done lately, that Marah 
had not been allowed to call her "cousin. " It 
gave an impression of an equality between them 
which did not really exist. And she was only 
Marah's second cousin after all. She wondered 
if it would be possible to change now, and suggest 
Marah's speaking to her as Mrs. Thompson, but 
decided that it would be too difficult and that she 
might run the risk of being considered wanting in 
family feeling. 

She heard Mrs. Eaton say that she thought Von 
Stoll was to be in Biarritz for some time with 
great satisfaction, for she had, recently, been 
brought to believe devoutly in her star. There 
was no doubt that for some time it had been 
leading her upwards and on. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

MARAH sat on a ledge of rock just below the 
hotel and looked out over the sea, at the 
long, white, thieving fingers of the slowly advanc- 
ing tide. Her head was heavy and her eyes 
clouded; she had been too inert to walk any 
farther than that particular ledge. The incessant 
pain which seemed to run from the back of her 
neck to a point between her shoulder blades 
tormented her more than usual that morning. 
It seemed as if she could hardly think clearly. 
She closed her eyes for a moment, now and then, 
because the glare of the light hurt her; then 
opened them, fascinated by the spell of the surf. 
Before it broke the inner curve of each wave 
caught the sun, becoming a blaze of sheeted silver, 
to dissolve at once in hissing suds of snowy foam. 
And, farther out, the sea took on all the colours 
of the strange things in its depths: it was green like 
sea-kelp, purple like conch-shells, streaked reddish 
brown like its fathom-deep sands ; it was grey like 
sunken ships and blue like the eyes of drowned 
sailors. 

33* 
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Marah was held by all this beauty, but it 
brought her no calm. She felt rather a sombre 
irritation. It made her want more fiercely and 
unavailingly all that she had lost; — her young 
girlhood, her strength, her joy of life and, above 
everything else, her lover. The ocean called to 
her of all these things, and she could not answer. 
She was a prisoner to her own despair and to her 
own resentment, for now the dominant emotion of 
her life was her dislike for Mrs. Thompson. She 
herself did not realise how continually her 
thoughts, like watchful and suspicious wild things, 
prowled around her mental image of her cousin. 
Resolutely still she clung to her belief that there is 
a balance struck in all the affairs of this world; 
that righteousness reaps its harvest, not, possibly, 
in material things, but in tranquillity of soul; that 
evil is punished, not always with pain and priva- 
tion, but in the closing up of those senses which 
perceive the spiritually beautiful. And she kept 
her eyes fixed on Mrs. Thompson, expecting — 
perhaps, alas ! hoping for — this consummation. 

But her cousin only steadily improved, not only 
in manner and appearance but in nature as well, 
apparently. She was, as has been said, more 
considerate of Marah than formerly, and Marah, 
knowing nothing of the source of it, was hardly 
pleased with this consideration, which contradicted 
her fixed faith in Mrs. Thompson's bad intentions. 
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It is often harder to change our bad opinion of 
any one than to be deceived in our good. 

She sat on the ledge of rock for an hour or so, 
listless, immobile, her grey dress mingling in 
colour with the stone, her pale, half-Egyptian pro- 
file outlined against the sky. Then she heard a 
footstep behind her, and looking up saw Karl 
Heilsburg coming down the narrow path cut out 
of rock. 

He did not seem surprised to see her but said, 
on the contrary, that he had noticed her from 
above and had come down to join her. 

" Unless you had rather be alone," he added, 
with a question in his voice. Marah, who would 
have much preferred being alone, said politely 
that she was delighted to see him, and he threw 
himself down on the rocks near her and took off 
his hat. The salt breeze ruffled his thick, light- 
brown hair and made him look very boyish. 

"What a nice place you've found," he said, 
easily; "one can forget the Casino here, and the 
hotel, and the ' Grande Plage ' and all. How does 
it happen that you are all alone?" 

" My cousin has motored to San Sebastian with 
Mr. and Mrs. Hurlbut and Mrs. Eaton. They 
asked me to go, but I had a headache and pre- 
ferred stopping at home." Marah spoke as if 
with an effort, and indifferently, not looking at 
him. She wished more than ever that he would 
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go away. He was very agreeable but it tired her 
to talk to strangers. Perhaps some lingering 
spark of the old coquetry in her made her unwill- 
ing to be interviewed when not at her best, or 
perhaps she was merely numb from physical pain 
and mental turmoil. 

Heilsburg studied her closely with his keen, 
deeply-set eyes. He was more than ever im- 
pressed by a consciousness of something un- 
usual and tragic in this girl's face. There was 
taking place in her, he felt, some crisis of the 
soul, some acutely painful spiritual change and 
deterioration. 

"I, too, am free this afternoon," he said. 
"Von Stoll is paying some visits. What a 
glorious day it is, is n't it ! I always like Biarritz 
in summer — and it is a beautiful coast at any 
time. The rocks seem to emphasise the beauty 
of the sea — don't you think so? Look at that one, 
quarter of a mile out there ! The waves are play- 
ing around it like tiger cubs around their mother, 
licking it and making swift little rushes at it, 
and pretending to run away and then lying down, 
in an instant of quiet, at its side! — You don't 
mind my smoking, do you?" 

' ' No, indeed, " said Marah, and he lit a cigarette. 
The smoke blew toward her, its faint pleasant 
aroma mingling with the salt air. They sat in 
silence for a moment and suddenly there came to 
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Marah for the second time the curious feeling of 
recognition which had surprised her when she and 
Heilsburg had first looked at each other. There 
was no sex attraction in it, simply the ease and well- 
being one feels in the company of an old friend. 

She was glad now that he had interrupted her 
depressed reveries. She felt an unusual impulse 
to talk to him about herself. 

"I have never seen a European watering-place 
before," she said. "Indeed, I We never been in 
Europe before." 

"Are you an American?" 

"Yes; why do you ask?" 

"You don't seem to me to have the type of 
one — at least as one thinks of an American girl 
over here." 

Marah could extract a compliment from this, 
or not, just as she pleased, but she did not care 
much, one way or the other. In fact there had 
been no attempt to establish a basis of intimate 
converse in Heilsburg* s remark. He had spoken 
as subjectively as if Marah had not been present. 

"Have you ever been in America?" she asked. 

' * Never, but I 'm going over with Von Stoll 
next winter. I 'm looking forward to it very 
much. You have a new and wonderful civilisa- 
tion over there." 

"Isn't civilisation more or less alike every- 
where?" 
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"The civilisation of to-day is the barbarism 
of to-morrow, and in America, time, as nearly as 
I can judge, flies faster than in other countries." 

"It all seems to me like a tide," said Marah, 
"it moves on and on until it reaches a certain 
line, and then it drops back again. The Greeks 
reached that boundary, don't you think? Can 
we ever go beyond it?" 

"Perhaps we go no farther," Heilsburg re- 
plied, " but we wear out new ways in the rocks, 
and that is always interesting to study." 

They talked a little longer and then Marah 
rose and said she must go back to the hotel. 

"Is your head any better?" asked Heilsburg. 

"A little," she said, and smiled at him, wanly. 
"The pain is more in the back of my neck, it 
is not exactly a headache. " 

" You ought to sleep a great deal and not think 
very much or let yourself worry about things. Do 
you have such pain very often?" 

"Yes — very often," said Marah, and she 
looked at him rather piteously, grateful for the 
sympathy in his tone. The expression on her 
small face touched him. She had the look of a 
person starving. 

"You need some one to look after you," he 
said. 

Marah turned away hastily, for she felt the 
tears coming to her eyes. It was all a part of 
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her weakness, she thought, as she made her way 
alone back to the hotel, Heilsburg having de- 
clared his intention to take a walk on the beach. 

If she were not so ill she could control herself 
better — if there were some one who cared — but 
she was so unutterably alone ! When she reached 
her own room she took Leonard's picture out of 
her trunk and looked at it a long time with a 
poignant renewal of her first anguish of loss. 

In the days that followed, Marah saw Heilsburg 
quite often and felt, though without any words on 
either side, that he was a friend. He seemed to 
her the one human being around her who under- 
stood Mrs. Thompson or divined anything of her 
real nature. This she was aware of from the most 
trifling thing— a fleeting expression in Heilsburg's 
eyes, an unguarded inflection in his voice — and it 
brought him nearer to her than any number of 
mutual admirations would have done. 

Baron von Stoll, on the contrary, found the 
little blonde widow more and more captivating. 
He had always admired small, fair, plump wo- 
men who laughed easily and listened attentively. 
From casual inquiries in the hotel and elsewhere 
he learned that Mrs. Eaton and the Hurlbuts 
belonged to the best set in New York, and though 
no one knew anything about Mrs. Thompson 
these people were her friends, which made her 

position beyond question. Of course she had a 
93 
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certain liberty of manner and spontaneity of 
speech which European ladies did not cultivate, 
but this, in Von StolTs eyes, only made her more 
exotically attractive. 

She was undoubtedly, if not rich, according to 
American ideas, exceedingly well off — and so 
kind and generous to her young cousin! Her 
character was all that was womanly and amiable. 

Mrs. Eaton watched with amusement Von Stall's 
middle-aged flutterings around Mrs. Thompson, 
and Heilsburg's t$te-h-t$tes with Marah. The 
Hurlbuts, solemn and decorous, already bored her 
deeply and she was grateful for this new and divert- 
ing spectacle with which fate had provided her. 
Nothing repaid study, she thought, more than the 
career of a social climber like Mrs. Thompson, and 
Marah she liked for her own sake, though the girl 
was too repressed to be very amusing. 

When one person or another in this little 
circle seemed to her to flag in energy and initiative 
Mrs. Eaton stirred them up again. She was like 
some one with a big spoon keeping in motion 
the contents of a dish. 

It was some time before Marah took any special 
notice of Von Stall's attentions to her cousin. 
One morning she suddenly saw their significance. 
They were all — Mrs. Thompson, the baron, the 
Hurlbuts, Mrs. Eaton, and Heilsburg — sitting in 
front of the Casino watching the bathers who 
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bobbed up and down in the tumbling surf, beyond 
the stretch of sand with its summer encamp- 
ment of nurses and babies under gaily striped 
tents. Where they sat a wide awning protected 
them from the sun; the terrace, which was also 
promenade, was crowded; elaborately coiffed 
French cocottes trailed costly dresses over the 
sand-sifted boards; puffy, red-faced, elderly gen- 
tlemen sipped aperitifs at small round tables, 
and middle-class young girls worked demurely at 
their embroidery. There were tourists in linen 
suits and Panama hats; blear-eyed old ladies, 
plastered with rouge ; pert, smartly-dressed flower 
girls who carried trays of roses and swung their 
hips as they walked; a group of weather-stained 
sailors, guardians of the beach; boy vendors of 
picture post-cards, and a number of apparently 
ownerless dogs, who threaded their way, at the 
dictates of meaningless caprice, among the va- 
rious groups. 

An orchestra played, intermittently, airs from 
Puccini's operas, French waltzes and love-songs. 

It was very hot, but the salt breeze came to 
them in cool, invigorating puffs. 

Von Stoll bought a bunch of yellow roses from 
one of the bold-eyed flower girls and presented 
it to Mrs. Thompson. 

"For me!" she exclaimed. "O Baron, you 
are too kind! " He leaned over her gallantly and 
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said something in an undertone. It was at this 
moment that Marah observed them. The senti- 
mental smile on Von Stall's broad, middle-aged 
face was unmistakably sincere. He was pink, 
too, with repressed emotion of some kind. 

Cousin Cora wore an air of modest triumph 
and touched her bouquet of yellow roses as if it 
were a well deserved but hardly achieved trophy. 
Under her white chiffon veil she was, that morn- 
ing, very rosy and blooming; her tiny feet in their 
white su6de shoes showed beneath the skirt of 
her immaculate white linen dress; her neatly 
dressed hair was as yellow as the roses, — she was 
forty-three, but she looked a happy wedded 
thirty. 

Heilsburg caught Marah's eyes as she was 
watching her cousin, but hastily averted his own, 
lest she should surprise on his face some tell-tale 
expression. 

He thought it was rather pathetic, in one way, 
to see old Von Stoll so taken in by a common and 
untrustworthy woman, but it was not his place 
to interfere. If he thought Mrs. Thompson's vul- 
garity was an American mannerism only — why, 
he must fight out his own destiny. It was no 
part of a secretary's duties to preserve his em- 
ployer from romantic entanglements, however 
disastrous. He gave his shoulders an almost 
imperceptible shrug and went and sat down next 
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to Marah. She wore mauve that morning, a 
singularly unbecoming colour in which her cousin 
delighted to array her. Her hat was one which 
Mrs. Thompson had bought for herself, but which 
she had decided was bad style after studying the 
head-gear of Mrs. Hurlbut and some other women 
at the hotel. It was of dead white straw trimmed 
with ribbon of the same whiteness and a bunch of 
alabaster-like grapes. In its entirety it looked 
like something to be laid on the coffin of a young 
child. Marah loathed this hat, but was obliged, 
of course, to wear it. 

"Von Stoll is going to take your cousin motor- 
ing this afternoon/ ' Heilsburg said, with no 
particular accent, "and the Hurlbut s are going to 
Bayonne. Will you take tea with me at Mir- 
mont's? I will ask Mrs. Eaton, too." 

Marah hesitated a minute. She was very tired 
and had planned to lie down for a long rest until 
dinner time. 

"Do come," insisted Heilsburg. "You can 
rest until five." As often, he answered her un- 
spoken thought, and she finally assented to his 
proposition, though without much enthusiasm. 

She and her cousin and Mrs. Eaton strolled back 
to their hotel soon after, along the unshaded walk, 
in the glare of the noonday August sun. The wind 
which came from the sea could not refresh them 
in the torrid stretch they had to pass through; 
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it merely tipped their hats uncomfortably and 
blew their hair in their eyes, and the dazzling 
light blinded them. 

To Marah there was something cruel about this 
vivid air and piercing light, and the heat tired her, 
as if her blood were being whipped into fever 
temperature as a chastisement. She looked for- 
ward, wearily, to the trivial events of the after- 
noon and evening and wondered how she could 
ever have strength and endurance enough to go 
through with them, and worse than all her dislike 
of her cousin frightened her by its intensity. She 
stole fascinated side glances at her now and then. 
By her very antipathy to it, Mrs. Thompson's 
personality seemed to attract and hold her. How 
easily she mounted toward success! Everything 
came her way. Now she would probably marry 
Baron von Stoll — then, suddenly, Marah had a 
revealing glimpse into her own heart. 

"I must not think of her," she said, to her- 
self. "It is like poison. It is changing me — I 
am growing bitter and hard," and she made a 
resolve to reconquer herself, and find again her 
old outlook toward the world. 

That afternoon she concealed the mortuary 
hat as well as possible under a chiffon veil, and 
went with Mrs. Eaton to meet Heilsburg at the 
tea-shop. It was rather late when they arrived. 
The two, small, low, rooms, which kings and queens 
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had often frequented, were crowded with people, 
and the air was thick with flower essences, the 
aroma of tea, and the homely smell of toast and 
cakes. Elegant chatter in four languages greeted 
their ears as they went in, and several supercilious 
little toy dogs barked at them nervously from 
their mistresses' laps. 

They found their way to a table that had just 
been vacated at the end of the second room, in 
front of the one window the place possessed. On 
the sill Marah noticed a revolting pyramid of 
dead flies, victims of the reddish brown insect 
powder which covered them. 

Heilsburg ordered tea and muffins, and while 
they waited for these to be brought they looked 
around them. 

At the next table an immensely stout Spanish 
lady, dressed in mourning, her face covered with 
rice-powder, was eating an 6clair and drinking 
chocolate. Her magnificent, cow-like, brown 
eyes were unobservant and devoid of thought. 
She fanned herself unceasingly with her unoc- 
cupied hand and from time to time heaved a sigh 
of oppression. 

"How I hate a fat, perspiring old woman, 
all dressed in crape on a hot day!" murmured 
Mrs. Eaton. "There is nothing more loathsome/' 

Marah drank the hot tea, when it came, with 
avidity. She felt an intense craving for stimulant 
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of some kind; without it she thought she might 
faint. 

Once, while they talked, she caught Heilsburg 
watching her with an expression of concern on his 
face, and she made an immense effort to be 
natural. The realisation that he noticed her fa- 
tigue and depression and sympathised with it up- 
held her. It surprised her, nevertheless, to find 
that a man could be so gently kind; she won- 
dered if, perhaps, it was n't rather a womanish 
quality, and to be deprecated in one of the stronger 
sex. Leonard had loved her and would have 
protected her, she knew, from every possible ill, 
but he had not often noticed when she was tired. 
Probably that was the difference between a lover 
and a friend. 

They lingered over their tea until the rooms were 
partly empty, and when they rose to go Heilsburg 
declared he was going to take them home in 
a cab, as Miss Langdon looked pale and ill. 

"Yes — do take her," said Mrs. Eaton, "but I 
want the walk along the coast. I shall go on 
foot." 

"Please come with us," begged Marah, un- 
easy at the thought of what her cousin might say 
if she saw her driving alone with a young man. 
(Mrs. Thompson had now the fanatic devotion to 
convention which is usual with those who have 
not always been acquainted with it.) 
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"Nonsense!" said Mrs. Eaton, airily, divining 
Marah's slight apprehension. "You don't need 
a chaperon/' 

Marah flushed and said no more, feeling that 
perhaps Mrs. Eaton had found such pretensions 
ridiculous in a young woman of her age and 
obscurity. 

So she and Heilsburg drove slowly back to the 
hotel together, through the late afternoon, and 
talked of New York and her life there. She told 
him about Phebe, too, and afterwards wondered 
why she had done so. She had never before felt 
like talking to anyone about Phebe. 



CHAPTER XXII 

1 * LJ AVE you noticed Von StolTs manner to me 

* 1 lately?" Mrs. Thompson asked Marah, 
abruptly, and with something of bravado in her 
tone. They were in the former's bedroom at the 
hotel, and she was lying in a chaise longue turning 
over the leaves of a fashion paper. Her dressing- 
gown was a figured cotton kimona and not en- 
tirely fresh, for she believed in comfort and 
economy where they were possible. 

"He seems very devoted," replied Marah. 

"He is crazy about me," said Mrs. Thompson, 
complacently. "I wish you could have heard 
him last night at the Casino! Marah," — she sat 
up straight and looked at her young relative, 
dramatically, — "I believe I can get that man!" 

1 ' Do you want him ? " Marah asked, smothering 
a feeling of distaste. 

"Well, what should you think ! "—exclaimed 

Mrs. Thompson ironically. " I ' ve had him looked 

up, " she added, being in an expansive mood. ' ' I 

wrote to that lawyer in Paris, almost as soon as 

we met him, and that tiresome Eaton woman 

knows all about him too. He is in the Almanack 
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de Gotha and he has some money — not much, to be 
sure, but enough so that he is n't bound to be 
a fortune-hunter. He is fifty-eight years old, 
rather old for me, of course, but still not by any 
means an old man." 

Marah made no comment and she went on. 

"Think what they will say in New York — all 
those old cats that think themselves so wonder- 
ful — and Ola — won't she be mad with rage!" 
Mrs. Thompson contemplated this gratifying 
picture in silence for a moment. Then, looking 
up, she happened to surprise Marah's expres- 
sion of apathy and faint disapproval, and in a 
flash of temper regretted that she had been 
confidential. 

Naturally Marah would be jealous and opposed 
to Mrs. Thompson's marrying again. It meant 
to her that she would lose her home, and have to 
look out for herself. She must be handled care- 
fully, however, for she knew far too much, and 
if she were not conciliated might take advantage 
of this knowledge and make a demand for money 
or something of that kind. 

" Of course, nothing is settled, " she said, in a 
more guarded tone. "There are a great many 
things to be considered in any case. I should 
want to consult Hugh. He has such good sense 
for a boy of his age. And naturally it would n't 
make any difference with you, Marah. You 
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would stay on with me just the same. You 
must n't let that worry you." 

" Oh, no, I should n't think of worrying about 
that," said Marah. She had long ago given up 
ever trying to elucidate her real ideas to her 
cousin. 

"You look dreadfully this morning. How do 
you feel?" asked Mrs. Thompson, thinking it best 
to change the subject. 

"No worse, I 'm always about the same." 

"If you really are all right then, I wish you 
would go to the hair-dresser's and get my curls, " 
said Mrs. Thompson, briskly. "He is doing them 
over for me and promised to have them this 
morning." 

"Shall I go now?" asked Marah. 

"Yes, go now; it's hot, but you can walk 
slowly. ' ' When Marah was at the door her cousin 
called her back. 

"I noticed yesterday that your shoes looked 
rather shabby," she said, and in her manner was 
a sense of pleasurable power. * * You can stop at 
that big shop on the corner and get yourself a 
pair of white canvas ones. — Don't pay more than 
five francs, " she added as the girl went out. 

Marah did not know whether she had thanked 
her cousin or not. She was burning with a 
sense of humiliation, but she controlled herself 
with a gallant struggle for courage. "After 
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all Cousin Cora cannot harm me — cannot touch 
my real self," she thought, and repeated in 
her mind one of those sentences which are 
printed in red letters on calendars, and from 
which lonely and unhappy women strive to ex- 
tract comfort. 

She had decided absolutely now that she would 
not stay on with her cousin, no matter what the 
alternative might be. Surely she could endure 
the situation for a little while longer, until they 
all went back to New York. If she were only 
stronger things would be so much more simple! 
Or if she had been trained in some kind of work 
which would have made her independent! On 
her way to the hair-dresser's she turned over in 
her mind all kinds of projects for the future, but 
the heat and the pain in her head and the fatigue 
of walking so discouraged her that she felt death 
was the only possible solution of her problems. 
Going back to the hotel she met Heilsburg. 

"Why do you take walks at high noon?" he 
asked, smiling at her pleasantly. 

"Why do you?" 

" Force of example. I saw you from my win- 
dow and I followed you. Suppose now we make 
for that little oasis of park I see ahead of us and 
sit down under a tree." 

'My cousin might want me," Marah demurred. 

"So do I"; he looked at her with something of 
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earnestness in his eyes though he spoke play- 
fully. 

1 'But I 've been on an errand for her — and she 
might — M Marah faltered. 

"I suppose that is some very essential part of 
her construction in the small box you are carrying, 
but never mind ; whatever it is she won't need it 
until she appears at lunch, and that is ian hour 
and a half off !" 

Marah let herself be persuaded and they went 
and sat down on a bench in the small park. 
There was no one there but a workman, and three 
children who were playing a little distance away. 

Marah unpinned the imitation Panama hat she 
was wearing and laid it down beside her. The 
slight breeze blew her smoke-like hair about her 
eyes and cooled her cheeks. 

"Biarritz is certainly hot in August. I like 
it best in early spring— the English season," said 
Heilsburg. 

"You are half English, aren't you?" Marah 
asked. 

"Yes — my mother was English." 

As if from a sudden impulse he took a small 
miniature case from his pocket, opened it, and 
showed the contents to his companion. 

Marah looked at it for a moment without 
speaking. 

"She is very pretty," she said, finally. 
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"Yes, she was very pretty, but frail and delicate ! 
She died when I was seven years old and my 
father two years earlier. He belonged to a very 
good German family and my mother went to them 
as governess to my father's younger sister. He 
fell in love with her, and it made terrible trouble 
in the family. He was only twenty-three and had 
been brought up very strictly. Finally, after a 
great deal of talk, and after they had tried 
to deceive my father about her, he and she 
ran away together and married in England. 
It made a great scandal. His family never 
forgave him, and he never saw them again. He 
got some kind of a clerk's position in London, 
and they lived very obscurely, but happily enough, 
I fancy, for six years. Then he died from an 
attack of pneumonia. My mother went back, 
with me, to her own people (her father was a 
clergyman and had a small living near Sheffield) , 
but she only lived, as I said, two years more. 
My grandfather wrote to my relatives in Germany, 
and they sent him a sum of money which was to 
be used for my education, they said. I was never 
to expect anything more from them and any 
attempt to see them would be quite useless. 
(As a matter of fact I never had any desire to 
see them, but they could n't understand that.) I 
went to Eton and then to Oxford, and afterwards 
got this position with Von Stoll where I 've been 
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ever since. My mother's father is dead, and I 'm 
practically alone in the world, but I can't say 
I 'm unhappy, exactly, on that account. On 
the whole I have rather a pleasant life. I 'm 
in a position to be able to support myself well 
enough, always, even if I should leave Von Stoll, 
and I 've made some good friends here and there, 
and I 've a number of tastes that give me pleas- 
ure — a small talent for music for instance — and 
a liking of sport." 

Heilsburg told this story in rather a monoto- 
nous voice, looking down, as he spoke, at the hole 
he was mechanically digging in the ground with 
his walking-stick. It was very quiet all around 
them except for the buzzing of some insects and 
the cries of the three children playing in the 
distance. Marah listened with her eyes fixed on 
the blue line of the sea. It pleased her that 
Heilsburg would talk to her about his own history, 
for she knew by that he liked and trusted her and 
that meant a great deal to her. 

"You must be lonely sometimes, though," she 
said, when he stopped talking. 

"Yes, but we 're all, everybody on earth, 
lonely enough, God knows! — You We lonely, 
are n't you?" and he looked at her quickly and 
sharply. 

"Oh, yes, " said Marah, "I am very lonely." 
There was a hint of desolation in her voice. 
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Heilsburg stirred uneasily and seemed about to 
say something more, but restrained himself. His 
expression, as he gazed at Marah, who was still 
looking out to sea, was moved and tender. He 
understood her much better than she knew. 

"I really must go back to the hotel, now," 
she said a moment later, and this time he made no 
effort to keep her. 

A week after that day Mrs. Thompson told 
Marah that Von Stoll had proposed to her and that 
she had accepted him. She made this announce- 
ment with a slight haughtiness of manner which 
showed that she already felt upon her the weight 
of her new importance. They were to return 
almost immediately to Paris for the necessary 
shopping, and sail for America in November. 
Von Stoll would follow them shortly before 
Christmas and the wedding would be in New York, 
immediately after his arrival. (Mrs. Thompson 
wisely felt that she did n't want him to be in the 
States too long.) 

Mrs. Eaton, when the engagement was made 
known to her, seemed delighted. It had been a 
most amusing comedy to watch. She was not 
for a moment deceived in Mrs. Thompson, but 
rather admired her for her cleverness than other- 
wise. The Hurlbuts, who had always been a 
little distant in their manner to the blonde widow, 
showed a marked increase in cordiality. 
33 
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The night before Mrs. Thompson's departure for 
Paris they all dined together in the hotel, she and 
Marah, Von Stoll and Heilsburg, the Hurlbuts, 
Mrs. Eaton and a young Englishman, a friend of 
Hurlbut's. The dinner was very gay, and marked 
by that increase of cordiality which sometimes 
characterises the breaking up of casually formed 
summer friendships. Marah felt, at moments, 
that she could not sit through it. After dinner the 
others planned to go to the Casino, where there was 
a concert that evening, but she excused herself 
as being too tired and went and sat down outside 
on the terrace overlooking the sea. The darkness 
and the fresh, cool air revived her a little. She 
thought she would go to her room and try to 
sleep, but it seemed such an exertion to move that 
she sat on where she was, her back to the many 
bright lights of the hotel, her eyes half -closed, in a 
state of lethargy, conscious of neither feeling nor 
thought. She heard footsteps and voices behind 
her without paying any heed to them, and it was 
only after a minute had passed that she recognised 
the tones of her cousin and Mrs. Hurlbut. They 
had apparently strolled out on the terrace while 
waiting for the others to be ready to start for the 
Casino. 

"She looks exceedingly ill," Marah heard in 
Mrs. Hurlbut's carefully modulated but rather 
catarrhal tones. "If one did n't know it was her 
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poor health that made her so sullen one would be 
quite vexed with her. You are certainly most kind 
to her — and she is n't even a relation — is she?" 
"A distant cousin," said Mrs. Thompson. 
"She is absolutely penniless, incapable of support- 
ing herself, and has a dreadful old drunkard for a 
father. It is really a very sad case. I am only too 

glad to do what I can for her, although it " 

Here the voices died away as the ladies passed out 
of ear-shot. Oddly enough it was not her cousin's 
words that wounded Marah as much, at the mo- 
ment, as the fact that Mrs. Hurlbut thought her 
" sullen." Without being particularly vain she 
had been told often enough during her life that she 
was sweet and charming and attractive to un- 
consciously take it for granted that she appealed 
to strangers more or less under these aspects. 
Perhaps she had also confided, naively, in the 
power of the world to pierce through the hypocri- 
sies which surrounded her and sympathise with 
her in the real misery of her existence. This 
sudden revelation that she was merely noticed, 
when she was noticed at all, as being sickly and 
sullen, wounded her terribly. She realised, at 
last, that society in general does not concern 
itself with sources, — to be depressed, about no 
matter what, is in the eyes of the world to be 
disagreeable, and therefore overlooked, if not 
altogether eliminated. 
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Her chance acquaintances were not, as she had 
pleased herself by thinking, embryonic friends: 
they were merely callous and uninterested on- 
lookers, inimical, if anything, because she showed 
no capabilities of amusing them. 

A hideous fancy that the unkindness of her 
cousin might be only one sample of the unkind- 
ness of an entire world came to Marah, but she 
fought against it with a kind of desperate courage, 
reminding herself of Miss Lawrence, of Hugh's 
wife — Amy, and of Karl Heilsburg. She wished 
that she could see the last for a moment. Just 
then, as if in answer to her wish, Heilsburg ap- 
peared before her. 

"How strange!" exclaimed Marah. "I was 
just thinking of you!" An indescribable change 
came over Heilsburg's face, which she saw dimly, 
through the darkness. 

"So, you were thinking of me then!" he re- 
peated and there was an accent in his voice which 
she had never heard before. 

"You are always finding me out," she said. 

" I am always looking for you. I think I was 
looking for you even before we first met." 

There was an unmistakable meaning in his 
words. For the first time Marah suspected that 
he loved her. She was sorry, and hoped it might 
not be true, for she wanted to keep him as a 
friend. But she was not left in uncertainty, for 
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before he left her that very evening Heilsburg 
asked her to marry him. 

" I think I cared for you from that moment in 
the hotel office," he said. "When I looked into 
your face the first time it was as if I were suddenly 
full of a great pity for you — and understanding, 
too — such things are very hard to explain. There 
are no words for them. " 

"Oh! I ought to have told you!" said Marah, 
hesitatingly, deeply troubled — 4 * there was a man 
whom I loved — at home — it seems a long time 
ago now — he is dead — but I can never love any 
one else — like that!" 

The tears came to her eyes as she thought of 
Leonard. She wiped them away softly with her 
handkerchief. Heilsburg sat in silence for a 
moment. 

"I knew you did not love me, " he said, finally. 
"You were too much at ease with me for that. 
But love is born from many things — and re-born 
too, Marah." 

He had never called her by her first name before, 
and she found it gave her pleasure to hear him 
say it. 

"Love such as mine for Leonard is never re- 
born," she said. 

"The wildest love is not the best — and you 
were made for love " 

"I was made for unhappiness, " said Marah. 
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1 ' My name was not given to me for nothing! Oh, 
if you could only have stayed my friend !" she 
added, longingly. 

"I can stay your friend and be something more, 
too. You are lonely and wretched now, half-ill 
and that woman you live with is not good to 
you. Would you be more unhappy with me? — 
Think. " 

"I like to be with you. There is no one I like 
so much to be with — but I could not marry you. 
That is a different thing. " 

They talked for a long time, but always Marah 
held to her refusal. It did not occur to her to 
think of Heilsburg's offer as a way of escape. He 
wanted more than she could give, she felt, and 
told him so. 

"I want the least you can give — even that 
rather than nothing, " he said. "You don't know 
how much I care for you. It is impossible for 
you to realise it. It is hard for me to measure, 
myself, my love for you. How strange!" he 
added, with something like wonder in his tone. 
1 * So many women in the world, beautiful, fascinat- 
ing, kind — they pass, and pass, and pass — and 
then suddenly one looks at you — and it is not the 
same — and you know she is different from all the 
women in the world. " 

"How did you come to love me," said Marah 
with some curiosity. "I am not very young or 
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pretty and — " she remembered Mrs. Hurlbut's 
words — "I 'm ill now — and sullen and ill- 
tempered." 

11 It would n't matter what you were, even if 
you were really that — which you are not — and a 
great deal more; even if you were wicked, de- 
graded, you could n't sink to a place so low that 
you would be lost to me in it. It is n't for what 
you do that I love you, it is for what you are. " 

"That is a very high kind of love, " said Marah, 
reflectively. 

"Ah, but I love you in so many ways — selfish 
ways — but I must not talk to you of that. " 

They sat quietly for a time, busy with their 
individual thoughts, and the sound of the surf on 
the beach beneath them seemed to fill the silence 
so completely that they felt no awkwardness. 
When they separated, Marah felt that something 
important and delicious had gone out of her life, 
something she was just beginning to appreciate, 
something that would perhaps never come back. 

Yet she would see Heilsburg again ; they would 
meet inevitably when Von Stoll went to America 
for his wedding. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

WHEN she and her cousin had left Biarritz 
behind them the remembrance of Karl 
Heilsburg faded, more or less, from Marah's 
mind. His love had touched and gratified her, 
but their acquaintance had been too short, the 
contact of their lives too slight, for her to miss him 
very much in her daily existence. 

At the last interview they had had together he 
had made her promise that if ever she needed him 
in any way, if, by any chance, she ever came to 
love him, she would send for him. "For I shall 
not change, " he said. "I shall be always waiting 
for you just as I told you I was always, uncon- 
sciously, looking for you before we met. " 

Marah knew that men often said these things 
when they were parting from a woman they loved 
at the moment. She did not believe that Heils- 
burg would never forget her, but she perceived in 
him, nevertheless, a quality of simplicity, mingled 
with feeling, which she had not encountered before 
in any human being. He had the gift of saying 
the simplest words in a way which made them 

linger in the mind, — all his looks and gestures had 

360 
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significance. He was not in any way brilliant 
or conspicuous, yet he always counted for some- 
thing. 

Marah was glad that they were to meet again 
in America. By that time, she thought, he would 
have resigned himself to the idea of her not marry- 
ing him, and they could take up again the friend- 
ship she so much desired. 

In her acquired humility, and conscious of the 
little she had to offer, it seemed to her that three 
months was more than long enough for any man to 
get over a fancy he might have for her. 

Paris, strange to say, was a rest for Marah, 
for Mrs. Thompson gave herself up to prepara- 
tions for the wedding with fierce concentration. 
Marah was not strong enough to go out in the 
evening with her cousin, so her nights were as 
solitary as her days. She spent long hours in the 
seclusion of her bedroom, which looked out, as 
before, on the court of their hotel. Sometimes she 
lay on the bed, neither awake nor asleep, too weak 
and suffering to get up; sometimes she sat list- 
lessly in the arm-chair, with a book on her lap, 
which she hardly ever read. When she did not 
take her meals with Mrs. Thompson (which was 
often, as the latter had many engagements) 
they were sent up to her on a tray. 

She seldom went out, as she did not feel strong 
enough to walk and Mrs. Thompson did not 
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suggest her taking cabs. On one occasion, too, 
when she had ventured out on foot, a small, thin 
Frenchman, with a pointed, black beard and a soft 
cravat, had terrified her by following her and try- 
ing to make her acquaintance. After that she had 
stayed more closely in the house than ever. 
Strangely enough she was less unhappy than she 
had been for a long time. The relief from her 
cousin's constant presence was like that which 
comes after an escape from exposure to a conta- 
gious disease. Sometimes the maid whom Mrs. 
Thompson had engaged, a French girl named 
Marthe, came in and held a short conversation 
with her. Marthe had never lived with an 
American lady before ; she was very curious about 
"ces dames," and neglected no opportunity for 
informing herself of their position, income, and 
domestic relations. It was a source of great 
regret to her that she could not read English and 
that the letters Mrs. Thompson received were, for 
that reason, of no value or interest to her. She 
was ignorant of honour, like most of her class, 
though she prided herself on her honesty. 

Marthe decided in her own mind that Marah was 
very sympathetic, though not une demoiselle 
GUgante. She pitied her for her ill health and her 
ugly clothes. Decidedly Madame was not at- 
tached to her cousin, since she left her to spend 
most of her time alone in an inside bedroom. 
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Perhaps, though, there was some reason for this, 
some mystery, and again Marthe sighed when she 
thought of all those unintelligible letters, lying 
about so carelessly, ready to her hand. 

In November they sailed for home and were met 
on the pier by Hugh and Amy, the latter, to Mrs. 
Thompson's horror, looking very matronly in a 
large, loose cloak. No hint of any delicate secrets 
had been given in Hugh's letters, and it seemed to 
Mrs. Thompson that this blow was more than she 
could endure. She took her son aside at the first 
opportunity. ' ' You never wrote me about Amy, ' ' 
she said, in a wrathful undertone; "when is it 
to be?" 

"March," replied Hugh, briefly, glowing with 
pride but somewhat red in the face. 

So Baron von Stoll was to marry a prospective 
grandmother! It was indeed an almost unbear- 
able stroke of calamity. And the worst of it was 
that she must immediately begin to live up to the 
requirements of the situation. 

"Dear child!" she breathed, tenderly, in Amy's 
ear, when she took her into her embrace. "And 
you never told me!" She mentally resolved 
that she would send Amy south for the early 
winter, under some pretext or other, so that she 
need not be present at the wedding. In that way 
the unfortunate circumstance could be concealed 
for the present. Mrs. Thompson did not realise 
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that Von Stoll was under no illusions as to her age, 
that he knew she had a married son, and, being a 
good and worthy German, would have rejoiced 
over these domestic hopes. She was misled in this 
case, as often, by her vanity, which was the great- 
est obstacle her shrewd contrivances had ever 
to encounter. 

The wedding with its preliminaries was a 
difficult question for Mrs. Thompson to handle. 
After a great deal of thought (she was wise enough 
to consult with no one) she decided to make no 
announcement of it until Von Stoll* s arrival in 
New York. The ceremony would be very quietly 
performed in a small and comparatively tin- 
known church she knew of. Absolutely no one 
but the family would be present — she could not 
picture to herself Clarisse Briggs, Ola, Princess 
Polevsky, Jacob Klein, and the rest sitting in the 
pews with the E veretts and their friends ; neither 
dared she brave their wrath by not inviting them. 
She would ask only Mr. and Mrs. Everett, Amy's 
parents, Miss Lawrence, Marah and her sister, 
Heilsburg, and a cousin of her fiance's who was 
in the embassy at Washington. Hugh would 
give her away. She would wear a violet cloth 
dress and the next day she and Von Stoll would 
sail for Europe. The announcement of the 
marriage would be the first the reporters should 
know of it, however carefully they might be on the 
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watch. Oh! she had overlooked the question of 
license! That was difficult, but she must trust 
to luck that the marriage of an undistinguished 
Mrs. Thompson with a German baron, who had 
never been in Newport, would pass without notice. 

The one objectionable quality in Von Stoll 
was what she felt was a narrow-minded family 
pride. Much as he wanted her companionship, 
greatly as he admired her physically, she knew he 
would never marry her if he thought she would 
not bring honour to the name of his ancestors. 
He could joke with great urbanity about being 
descended from the robber barons of the Middle 
Ages, but if the subject were approached seriously, 
he put on, by instinct, a dignified solemnity, 
what Marah called his "swollen" look. 

The question of what was to be done with 
Marah had been quickly decided, for the girl, im- 
mediately on their arrival in New York, told her 
cousin that when the wedding was over she was 
going back to Southfield to stay until she could 
find work of some kind. In order that she might 
do this without being a burden on her family, 
Marah had sold to a dealer in second-hand clothes 
most of the wardrobe that had been given her 
during the past three years. She had also dis- 
posed of an amethyst and pearl brooch, the only 
heritage she had from her mother, and of some 
silver trifles she had received at Christmas times. 
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Of this Mrs. Thompson naturally knew nothing. 
At this interview she felt, for the first time, that 
Marah hated her, and this, strange to say, was a 
surprise, for a sincere hatred was as difficult for 
her to understand as a loyal friendship. One 
looked out for oneself as best one could, — that 
was Mrs. Thompson's belief: if people got in one's 
way one pushed them aside — as a matter of course. 
Antipathies, or disapproval for other reasons 
than personal wrongs, she thought far-fetched. 
Marah, she felt sure, knew of no reason to feel 
especially resentful toward her, — the Waring affair 
had blown over long ago ; yet something in the cold 
directness of Marah's eyes when she told her she 
was going back to Southfield gave her cousin a 
slight chill of fear. She made up her mind that 
she would give Marah a handsome present when 
they separated. That would, no doubt, insure 
her faithfulness. She still, however, clung to her 
belief that the girl would not live long, and to 
assure herself on this point she called in Dr. 
Webster. He saw Marah alone in her own room 
and asked her many questions about her symp- 
toms, the kind of life she had been leading, the 
nature of her illness the year before, and so on. 
When he came out he found Mrs. Thompson wait- 
ing for him in the drawing-room, her blue, pale- 
lashed eyes bright with interest. 

"Sit down, Doctor," she said, graciously, 
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"and tell me what you think about poor, dear 
Marah. I have been so anxious about her! Is 
it anything serious ?" 

The doctor sat down in an easy chair, breathing 
rather wheezily, as usual, and crossed his hands 
in front of him on his ivory-headed walking-stick. 
He looked at Mrs. Thompson with the approba- 
tion which an elderly member of the medical 
profession rightly feels for a pretty, well-nourished, 
and pink-cheeked woman. He thought her dis- 
quietude about the health of her young relative 
most commendable, too. She was kind-hearted. 
The prospect of five minutes' chat with her was 
agreeable to him. 

"My dear lady," he said, in his fat, gasping 
voice, "there is nothing to be alarmed about in 
Miss Langdon's condition. I find her, organically, 
perfectly sound and healthy. Her nerves are in 
a bad condition, of course " 

"But aren't nerves a part of our organism?" 
interrupted Mrs. Thompson. She was not quite 
pleased with this favourable diagnosis of Marah* s 
illness, though she would not have admitted it 
even to herself. 

Dr. Webster smiled tolerantly. How amusing 
women were when they attempted to deal with 
questions of science! 

"Whatever is wrong can soon be put right," 
he said. ' ' I will order her a tonic and it would be 
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a good thing for her to have massage every day. 
She should be kept very quiet, with nothing to 
worry or shock or excite her. Her circulation is 
poor and her pulse a little irregular, but these, of 
course, are trifles. Quiet and rest, carefully 
prepared, nourishing food, and the affectionate 
care which you, I know, will give her — that is all 
she needs." 

"I will do my best," said Mrs. Thompson, 
gently. The doctor went on : 

"In her present condition I should advise her 
remaining in bed for a number of days, say a week. 
Her vitality is low and she is over-wrought and 
nervously exhausted. The entire rest and re- 
laxation, with massage and the tonic I shall give 
her, are all she needs." 

When the doctor rose to go, Mrs. Thompson 
went up to him and put her two hands in his. 

"Oh, Doctor!" she said, pathetically, "when 
I see you it brings it all back — my Phebe!" 

The doctor was touched. He patted one of 
Mrs. Thompson's small, soft hands tenderly. 
"That is life, dear lady," he said, wheezing more 
than ever. "Those sorrows come to us all." 
His words were conventional and perfunctory, 
but he felt the truest sympathy in his heart for 
this golden-haired, bereaved mother. 

When he had gone Mrs. Thompson looked at 
herself in the glass and then went into Marah's 
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room. She found her in bed wearing a pink and 
white jacket of washing flannel over her night- 
gown. Her beautiful, soft hair was tied with a 
bow of pink ribbon. A book was lying on the 
coverlet near her. Mrs. Thompson took in all 
these details at a glance, and they increased her 
irritation. What business had Marah to be idle 
and attractive! She looked ridiculously young, 
too, for a woman of her age, almost childlike. It 
was absurd ! Marah had had far too much liberty 
lately. She was giving herself airs with all this 
talk about nerves and exhaustion. 

"I We seen the doctor," said Mrs. Thompson 
aloud, looking stonily at the pink bow in Marah's 
hair. 

"What did he tell you?" asked Marah. A 
feverish colour had risen in her face, at her 
cousin's entrance, and her voice was unsteady as 
she spoke. She gave the pitiable impression of a 
person who controls herself from a breakdown 
with difficulty. 

Mrs. Thompson sat down, stiffly, by the side 
of the bed, and examined Marah's book before she 
answered. 

"He says there 's nothing at all the matter 
with you," she observed finally. 

"But he told me I was to stay in bed for a 
week!" said Marah, surprised and immediately 
excited. 
24 
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"I suppose he thought you looked so well in 
your pink bow that it would be a pity to move 
you!" said Mrs. Thompson with a sneer. "He 
told me that if you would eat proper food, like 
other people, and take the tonic he sent you, you 
would be all right. " 

Marah's face hardened. She understood now — 
Cousin Cora was angry because she was incapaci- 
tated, jealous because the doctor had shown her 
even his scanty, professional kindness. Probably 
she grudged as well the expense of the massage 
the doctor had advised ! And who would believe 
it! No one! They all thought her cousin good- 
hearted and deserving of affection. Marah's 
hands began to tremble violently. A kind of 
nausea swept over her. How impotent she was! 
She could not even control herself. There was 
no justice in the world: to be patient and suffer 
passively meant that one would be overthrown 
and trodden under foot and forgotten. 

While she lay, her face burning, thinking in 
this way, her cousin watched her unflinchingly, 
with a kind of cruel attention and interest. 

"Well," she said, after a time, "do you think 
you can get up?" 

Marah made an attempt to steady her voice. 
She would not give her cousin the pleasure of 
seeing her break down. 

' ' I can't get up to-day, Cousin Cora. You must 
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have misunderstood the doctor. I could n't get 
up to-day even if I wanted to." 

" Which you don't/ 9 exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, 
with a rather coarse accent. "You are frank 
enough, at any rate. Well, when your ladyship 
pleases, I suppose I can have the pleasure of your 
society again. You don't realise, perhaps, that 
there is a good deal to be done just now. Or 
perhaps that is the reason you have chosen this 
particular moment to take to your bed!" She 
laughed, with an effort to be natural. 

"I tell you what is the matter with you, my 
dear Marah," she added "you are hipped — that 
is what you are — hipped!" 

When her cousin had left her, Marah rang for 
a servant and sent a telephone message to Ella 
asking if she would come to see her that afternoon. 
The longing for one of her own family was too 
strong to be resisted. She wanted sympathy 
— human and affectionate sympathy — not soul- 
appreciation or psychological analysis, just the 
incurious love that is a habit and a tie of blood and 
common memories. Ella and she were unlike in 
character, uncongenial in many ways, yet Ella 
was her sister and it was she Marah's heart cried 
out for. 

It was five o'clock when Ella came. Mrs. 
Thompson had gone out, as usual, so they had the 
apartment to themselves. 
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"0 Marah!" cried Ella in dismay, "why 
did n't you tell me that you were ill in bed ! 
What is the matter with you? Is it the grippe? 
Have you had a doctor?" * She was all voluble 
dismay and concern, pink-cheeked from the cold, 
vigorous and energetic. Ella had acquired a 
certain metropolitan smartness; she wore her hat 
at a different angle, dressed her hair in a new way, 
twisted her cheap fur collar around her neck 
with an air. 

Her expression had changed too. She looked 
less peevish, less ineffectual. She was independ- 
ent now, free, alert, and her troubles, such as 
they were, were on her own head. 

She gave Marah a warm embrace and a kiss and 
after taking off her coat sat down beside the bed. 

"I'm not really ill," said Marah, weakly. 
"Just a little run down. I 've not been quite well 
for a long time, I think. The doctor says it is 
nothing. I shall be up again to-morrow." 

" You Ve never been the same since you had 
typhoid," Ella said, gloomily. "I 've never seen 
any one change as you have ! You used to be so 
amusing always, so cheerful, and sure that things 
would come out all right. You were interested 
in everything and never afraid and — oh, you 
were quite different!" 

"And what am I like now?" Marah asked, a 
little sharply, fixing her long, dark eyes on her 
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sister. Ella looked aside. There was something 
inexplicably painful in those haggard eyes of 
Marah's. She did not want to meet them. 

"I don't know how to put it in words," she 
said, with some confusion. "You seem to me 
now so bitter about everything, so much older 
and — well — dreadfully depressed and indifferent. 
Of course I know it 's because you are n't well." 
Marah made no answer for a moment. Finally 
she said: 

* ' No, that is not the reason ; I am ill because I 
am very unhappy. The illness is not the cause." 
She put up her hand to shade her eyes from the 
glare of the electric light. 

"Here!" exclaimed Ella. "I '11 turn it out! 
There is light enough from the transom. We 
can talk just as well. " 

When the room was in half darkness, she sat 
down again. The obscurity seemed to give her 
courage. 

"I've sometimes thought," she said, at a 
venture, "that Cousin Cora and you did not get 
on together?" 

Marah laughed. There was something sar- 
donic and alarming in the sound. Ella involun- 
tarily shivered. She had the dread of being mixed 
up in anything unpleasant common to all weak 
natures. She wished that she had not turned the 
light out and that she had begun to talk on 
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impersonal things. Nevertheless her heart ached 
for her sister. She saw her, suddenly, as a victim 
of she knew not what. 

"Oh, Ella, if you knew, if you only knew!" 
exclaimed Marah, brokenly. The reserve and self- 
control of years seemed to break down suddenly, 
swept away by the great tide of resentment and 
self-pity which had been accumulating for so long. 

She was choked with a flood of words she 
could not utter, trembling with passion. Ella 
was terrified. 

"Do you think you had better tell me?" she 
said, divided between curiosity and alarm. 

But nothing could stop Marah now — the bar- 
riers were down. Ella should know her life as it 
was. It was right — it was just that she should 
know ! Justice did not come of itself — one must 
create it. 

She told the whole story of the three years 
she had spent with their cousin, of her gradual 
disillusionment, her complete dependence on 
Mrs. Thompson, the ways in which she had been 
ill-treated, insulted, and deceived. She could not 
talk calmly, but what she said had the hard 
incisiveness which excludes all idea of exag- 
geration. Sometimes Ella interrupted her with 
exclamations of horror, or surprise, or pity. Some- 
times she started to protest, but Marah talked on 
feverishly, desperately, as if she had no hearer 
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but an impersonal judge, to whom she was pre- 
senting a cause of cruelty and wrong. She was 
so agitated, so carried out of herself, that what 
she said had a kind of fiery eloquence, a tragic 
power. It occurred to Ella once or twice that it 
was like hearing something in a play. She was 
bewildered and cowed by this new Marah, vaguely 
seen in the dimly lit room, shaking with passion 
and anger, weak, yet suddenly full of authority. 

"But, Marah," she found a chance to say after 
a time — ' ' Marah ! Why should she hate you so ? 
There is not reason enough. Jealousy is not 
reason enough!" 

"There is another reason," said Marah, 
sombrely. 

"Another reason?" 

"I know her secrets." 

"But what secrets has she! She was mother's 
cousin. We know all about her." 

"We know who she is now, we know all about 
her now." 

"What do you mean! You must tell me. 
You've told me part. Now you must tell me 
everything. Surely you can tell your sister, 
dear!" 

Moved by a swift rush of pity for all that 
Marah had suffered, Ella went and sat down 
beside her on the bed and took her in her arms, as 
if to assure her of love and protection and sym- 
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pathy. The warm clasp, the tender words, broke 
down the last defences of Marah's loyalty. Trem- 
ulously, disconnectedly, she whispered in Ella's 
ear their cousin's secret, confided to her so long 
ago on the night of the thunder-storm. It was 
perfectly safe, she knew, it would go no farther. 
Yet even before she had stopped speaking, 
while she thus reassured herself, there flashed 
through her mind, strangely enough, the thought 
of Mary Menendez. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BARON VON STOLL and Karl Heilsburg 
arrived in America during the second week 
in December. The wedding was to be on the 
twentieth and in all its details quite as Mrs. 
Thompson had planned, except as to the secrecy 
which was to have enfolded it. 

Von Stoll, to begin with, had been interviewed 
by two reporters before the Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria had reached her dock, and, as he had been 
warned that it was best to be as genial and 
communicative as possible with representatives 
of the New York press, he told them that what 
brought him to America was his approaching 
marriage with Mrs. William Thompson. He 
pronounced the name with such a pompous air 
that the reporters were chagrined that they had 
never hea^d of the lady. The baron, standing 
on the cold, wind-swept, upper deck of the steamer 
in the frosty glare of early morning, wrapped in 
his fur-lined overcoat, attended by his secretary 
and his valet and looking at the Statue of Lib- 
erty through his single eye-glass, was certainly a 
personage, 
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The sharp-faced, boyish reporters, sceptical 
about all things, but good-humoured, hurried 
away to inform themselves further of Baron 
von Stoll and Mrs. William Thompson. The 
result was that in the evening papers the mar- 
riage was announced in headlines. The baron's 
pedigree, age, history, and possessions were de- 
scribed in full; but there was very little about 
the prospective bride except to say that she 
was the widow of William Thompson, the scien- 
tist, and that a son of hers had married James T. 
Everett's daughter. 

The night after Von StolTs arrival there was 
what might be described as a family dinner at 
Mrs. Thompson's apartment. Marah sat next to 
Heilsburg. They had met the day before and, 
though there had been no opportunity for any 
talk, she had divined by his expression that he 
had not changed in his feelings toward her. She 
was more glad to see him again than she would 
have thought possible. When his eyes met hers 
she felt at once the sense of being understood, 
of being pitied and cared for, which she had 
experienced with him almost from the first. 

" You are not looking well," said Heilsburg to 
her at dinner. " You have changed for the worse 
since I saw you last. You were always thin, 
but now you are like a shadow. What is the 
matter?" 
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"You are not very gallant ! " exclaimed Marah, 
trying to laugh. 

"Would you rather I did not notice how you 
looked? " 

" Oh, no ! only one hates to hear one is looking a 
fright!" Heilsburg made no answer, in words, to 
this remark, but his eyes told Marah that she was 
the most lovely thing on earth. At this her face 
flushed. She looked at him, half timidly, half 
gratefully, and for the first time a vague wish 
that she might have met him before she had grown 
to love Waring formed itself in her mind. She 
began to tell him that after the wedding she was 
going back to her own family in Vermont, to 
rest for a while, before trying to get a situation 
of some kind, where she could support herself and 
be independent. He listened, without looking at 
her, crumbling some bread absent-mindedly be- 
tween his fingers, and making no comment beyond 
nodding his head now and then. 

"So — you are going to work — and be inde- 
pendent," he said, at length, when Marah had 
finished. "That is an easy thing for some women 
to do, and a hard one for others. It will be hard 
for you." 

"I have known harder things," said Marah, 
grimly. Heilsburg shot a swift look at her, and 
frowned a little. 

"I do not like to see you bitter," he said. 
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"It is your nature to be sweet and sound. You 
are the most loyal woman I ever knew." Until 
then Marah had, strangely enough, felt no regret 
at having told Ella their cousin's story. The 
anger, which had been smouldering so long within 
her, seemed, when once it flared into power, to 
burn up everything else, and since the hour of 
her confidence to her sister she had only been 
conscious of the assuagement of pain which had 
come from sharing her secret with another. But 
now, at Heilsburg's words, a new and most un- 
welcome feeling of shame crept over her, and she 
knew that she had sinned. In her desire for 
justice she had repaid treachery with treachery, 
she had sunk to the level of the woman she had 
despised and condemned. 

Heilsburg saw the change in her face. She 
was all at once livid, ghastly. 

"What is it?" he exclaimed, alarmed. "Are 
you feeling faint?" 

"No," Marah replied, "it is nothing." With 
the utmost difficulty she gained control of her- 
self. She looked across the table at her cousin 
Cora, who was dressed in rose-colour, with a fillet 
in her golden hair, smiling, radiant, triumphant; 
and for the first time in years Marah saw her 
humbly, with no feeling of criticism or superiority. 
Was she not as contemptible herself? 

They could look at each other now like two 
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lost creatures ! She no longer said to herself any- 
thing of justice, or deceived herself by reflecting 
that she was under no obligation to her cousin 
and would soon cease to have any relations with 
her. She saw what she had done, in one illumi- 
nating flash of moral perception, nakedly, alone, 
and with no connection to other facts, as it would 
have seemed to an outsider, — to Heilsburg for 
instance. 

And from that moment she knew a despair 
deeper than any she had conceived of, that despair 
which comes from the soul and is forever removed 
from the outcry of cowardice and wounded egotism 
often mistaken for it. 

The most terrible of punishments for wrong- 
doing fell upon her, — she grew afraid to be alone 
with herself. From morning until night she bus- 
ied herself with a thousand activities which she 
invented if they did not already exist. 

Now that the approaching marriage had been 
made public there was a good deal of festivity in 
connection with it. Mrs. Thompson, well-con- 
tented that Marah had, as she expressed it, 
pulled herself together and been able to be of some 
use, was more gracious to her than she had ever 
been. 

One day she called her to her room and pre- 
sented her with the sandal-wood box which had 
been bought for Phebe. Marah choked when she 
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took it, tried to speak, burst into tears, and fled 
without a word of thanks. The thought of Phebe 
was a fresh torment to her. To her imagination 
there seemed no hope for her in the world ; though 
perhaps, at that very moment, in her abasement, 
she was nearer God than she had been for a long 
time. 

Meanwhile Ella, whose whole simple nature had 
been stirred to revolt over the story of Marah's 
wrongs, had gone about her affairs burning with a 
desire to champion and avenge her sister. It was 
not strange that when her bosom friend Mary 
Menendez began to question her about the wed- 
ding she should have shown her feelings toward 
Mrs. Thompson. 

"But who is Mrs. Thompson ?" asked Mary 
Menendez. "Is she really your cousin? They 
can't seem to find out anything about her in the 
Two Seas office." Ella's round face put on a 
look of importance and secretiveness which roused 
Miss Menendez' curiosity. 

"She was a cousin of my mother's," she said, 
as if in an effort to remove the relationship as far 
as possible. "We had n't heard anything about 
her for years until she wrote and asked Marah to 
stay with her." 

Miss Menendez' sallow face grew suddenly alert 
and her large eyes focussed themselves intently 
on Ella's face. 
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"Come into my room, dear," she said, "and 
we '11 have a little talk! " The two girls had just 
returned from a walk. 

"Well," assented Ella, "but only for a minute. 
I've a pupil coming. " 

In her friend's room she sat down on the settle, 
which was a bed at night, and watched Mary 
taking off her hat before the small, wooden- 
framed mirror which hung on the wall. Near it, 
suspended by a faded, red ribbon, was a fat 
cushion into which Miss Menendez stuck her imita- 
tion turquoise hat-pins. Her reflected face, with its 
big eyes and prominent cheekbones, framed in oily 
black hair, looked at Ella sharply, and with a cer- 
tain cunning. "To go back to the wedding," 
she said, "I suppose, as a matter of fact, you all 
did n't know much about Mrs. Thompson when 
your sister went to live with her. " 

"We certainly didn't know everything/ 99 said 
Ella with a sarcasm which seemed to hint, volun- 
tarily, at unpleasant mysteries. Mary Menendez, 
still in front of the mirror, was putting on a clean, 
or, to be exact, a cleaner collar. 

"Who was Mr. Thompson?" she asked. 

' ' Oh, he was a very nice man, " said Ella eagerly, 
as if anxious to clear his character, instantly, 
from any slur cast upon it by associating him 
with his wife. She began to turn over the leaves 
of a calendar which hung on the wall behind the 
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settle, but absent-mindedly, and absorbed all the 
while in her own meditations. Mary Menendez 
watched her through the mirror. 

1 ' I suppose your sister hates having to go back 
to Southfield, " she observed, tentatively. 

"Not exactly," said Ella; "if you knew what 
she had endured with that woman you would n't 
think she would be sorry to leave her. " 

"I knew you did n't like Mrs. Thompson, " said 
Miss Menendez, "at least, lately — but I didn't 
know she was as bad as that. " She lowered her 
voice a little. ' ' Is she really dreadful ? " 

1 ' She is absolutely wicked and false and heart- 
less, " said Ella, with the decisiveness of youth and 
partisanship. 

"Hm!" commented Miss Menendez. She left 
the mirror and, going to the window, looked out, 
in silence, on the squalid back yards and the 
rear of the tall apartment-house. The light was 
growing dim, for the days were almost at their 
shortest. Something of suspense and expectation 
seemed to hover in the room, as in a birth cham- 
ber. A sinister secret was perhaps to be brought 
into the world. 

"It is a pity that German baron should be de- 
ceived in her, if she is all that you say," she said 
finally. 

Ella made no answer. She seemed to be lost 
once more in her own thoughts, a thing very 
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uncharacteristic of her, unmindful of Mary Me- 
nendez* presence. " Some one ought to tell 
the truth about her," said Miss Menendez again. 
14 Why does n't your sister see the baron?" 

Ella awoke from her reverie with a start. 

"Marah!" she exclaimed with indignant em- 
phasis. "Why — she could never do such a thing! 
She is a great deal too honourable ! ' ' 

So, oddly enough, was Marah's loyalty pro- 
claimed, in all sincerity, by the one who had 
prompted her to treachery. 

Miss Menendez was sure now that there was 
some definite accusation to be made against Mrs. 
Thompson — some past history to be unearthed. 
Her woman's curiosity and her journalistic instinct 
for news were both aroused. 

"There must be some way one could find out 
about her!" she said, more to herself than Ella. 

A tinkle of the door-bell was heard. The mu- 
sic pupil was evidently arriving. Ella rose. " I 
must go," she said, but Mary Menendez seemed 
to hold her back with a compelling force. 

"Don't you know where one could find out 
about Mrs. Thompson?" she said, insistently. 
The tinkle of the door-bell was repeated. Ella 
moved toward the denim curtain which hung at 
the entrance of Mary Menendez* room. With 
her hand on its folds she turned and looked back. 
It was now so dark that her face could not be 
as 
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seen. She was a mere shadow among shadows. 

' * If you want to find out about her go to Utica, 
New York," she said, and went out. To Miss 
Menendez the words sounded humorous — like 
something in a farce. She giggled to herself in 
the dark. 

" 'Utica, New York,' " she repeated to her- 
self. "How absurd!" but she did not doubt in 
her own mind that the secret was out. 

Three days afterwards the Two Seas, a morn- 
ing paper much given over to the relation of 
crime and scandal, appeared with giant, black 
headlines which announced a romance in the lif e 
of Cora Clavel, now Mrs. William Thompson and 
about to wed a German baron. The story, as 
given in careful hints, veiled allusions, and 
journalistic euphemism, was a more unpleasant 
one than Marah, though she knew the main fact, 
had been told or could have imagined. It con- 
cerned a brief period of Mrs. Thompson* s life when 
she had lived, unmarried but independent, in a 
small inland city. If this chronicle was common- 
place enough to the habitual readers of the 
Two Seas, who knew nothing of Cora Clavel, 
and who fed daily on strange crimes and indecent 
intrigues, it would be prodigious and overwhelm- 
ing to her acquaintances. 

Von Stoll perused it, however, with surprising 
calmness. He had been told much about the li- 
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cense and falsity and blackmailing of the Amer- 
ican press. It had been described to him as 
the very abomination of lying iniquity, keeping 
in wait for the righteous at all times, always ready 
to pounce upon any one distinguished or con- 
spicuous with calumnious assault. 

And the baron had long cherished a theory of 
how these dastardly thugs of the American press 
should be dealt with. It was distasteful to him 
that his future bride should have been attacked, 
supremely distasteful; but at least, he could, as a 
man of honour, courage, and intelligence, deal 
with the matter in a way which would open the 
eyes of the perhaps too tolerant American men. 
Von Stoll had only been ten days in the country 
and none of his convictions about its civilisation 
had been, as yet, shattered by facts. 

He rose from the breakfast-table in the ornately 
gilt and walnut dining-room of his hotel with 
the newspaper crushed in his hand, and sought 
Karl Heilsburg. The latter, when he was found, 
looked anxious, and suppressed, with an effort, a 
too pronounced sympathy. He, too, had read 
the article in the Two Seas. Von Stoll swept 
aside all commiseration with an impatient wave 
of the hand. He let it be understood that 
nothing which could be said or done in an im- 
perfectly regulated, vulgarly roaring land could 
disturb his peace of mind or affect, in any way, 
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his opinions or course of action. Alone with 
Heilsburg, in their private sitting-room, he un- 
folded his plan. The secretary was, first of all, 
to go to the editor of the Two Seas and tell 
him that Von Stoll held him personally responsible 
for the article which had appeared that morning. 
If an immediate apology and retraction of the 
whole story was not published, prominently, in 
the next edition of the paper, Baron von Stoll 
would take up the matter, not personally, merely, 
but as one of an association of the distinguished 
foreigners who had at one time or another visited 
the United States and been attacked, directly or 
indirectly, in its public print. The matter should 
become, not individual, but international. 

Heilsburg made several respectful objections 
to this plan, but Von Stoll did not listen to him. 
He was impatient for the young man to be off 
on his errand, and so, still protesting, faintly- 
amused and really disturbed, Heilsburg had to 
leave him. 

Von Stoll sat down at his writing-table and 
wrote a few lines to Mrs. Thompson, full of dignity, 
high-mindedness and restrained affection. These 
he despatched by a messenger, and then composed 
himself to wait for Heilsburg' s return. The tele- 
phone bell rang a number of times and various 
representatives of other newspapers sent up their 
cards requesting interviews, but he gave orders, 
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through his valet, that it would be impossible 
for him to see any one before one o'clock. 

The time passed very slowly. In spite of 
himself he grew nervous. His composure failed 
him and the more he thought of the article the 
angrier he grew. Finally he took the crumpled 
newspaper out of the scrap-basket, where he had 
thrown it in disgust, and, laboriously smoothing 
it out, read for a second time the discreetly termed 
but outrageous attack on his future wife. Some 
of the meanings which had escaped him at the 
first reading were now made clearer. It was 
infamous, inconceivable that such an article 
could be printed. What enemy could have in- 
spired it? What had the poor lady ever done 
that envy and hatred should so try to defame her? 
Von Stoll, now thoroughly aroused, cursed silently 
the vulgar and ill-bred nation among whom he had 
adventured himself. Some unsuccessful suitor 
for Mrs. Thompson's hand had perhaps taken this 
method of revenging himself, or some tribal foe 
to her family had sought a means of vendetta. 
In his increasing excitement Von Stoll endowed 
all men in America with the passions of its abor- 
iginal savages. He longed for the day when he 
should bear that gentle and vilely traduced lady 
away from her unworthy, native land. But before 
that happy consummation there was much to be 
done. Why did Heilsburg linger so long? He 
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looked at his watch. It was eleven o'clock. At 
last, after another half-hour of waiting, the secre- 
tary appeared. He looked cold, rather pale, and 
was visibly dejected. Von Stoll, in spite of him- 
self, felt his courage and confidence fail him a 
little, but he put on a brave front. 

"Well," he said, robustly, adjusting his single 
eye-glass, and looking at Heilsburg with keen- 
ness, "what did the blackguard say? How did 
he take it? He thought perhaps that he could 
perpetrate an infamy like that without our taking 
action, did he!" 

But it appeared, on hearing Heilsburg's story, 
that there was nothing to be done. The editor 
had provided himself with witnesses and with 
undeniable proof. The story was true in every 
particular. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE door of Marah's room opened, unceremo- 
niously, and her cousin stood before her. 
Marah did not need to ask a question nor glance 
at the newspaper which she held in her hand. 
One look at Mrs. Thompson's face was enough; 
the truth leaped at her from those flaming blue 
eyes, — Ella had told, — just as she had always 
known, dimly, intuitively, that Ella would. She 
got up, trembling a little, and faced Mrs. Thomp- 
son with pale self-restraint. There was even, 
deeply within her, a strange sort of acquiescence 
in the workings out of destiny; that inexplicable 
composure with which we sometimes witness the 
balancing of accounts predicted by our instincts. 
Her cousin thrust out the copy of the Two Seas 
with a quick, violent gesture, and burst into a 
flood of loud and strident words the exact meaning 
of which Marah seemed, at first, unable to grasp, 
conscious only of the fury of wrath they ex- 
pressed. Little by little, though, her attention 
focussed itself, painfully, on what Mrs. Thompson 
was saying. 

"There was nobody but you who could have 
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done it, " she heard, "you — with your nasty little 
quiet smile always, as if I were the dirt under your 
feet." 

Marah's continued silence, and her pale, emo- 
tionless face, seemed to irritate her cousin more 
and more. 

' ' You think you can face me down like this, do 
you!" she exclaimed, threateningly, and she 
looked at the girl as if she longed to vent her 
hatred in some more forceful and primitive way 
than merely by insulting words. 

Passion had, for the moment, stripped her bare 
of all pretence ; even her accent had lost its ac- 
quired refinement, but immediately, with one 
of her swift reactions, she controlled herself. 
Her voice and intonation changed. With an as- 
sumption of dignity, she crossed the room and 
sat down on a small sofa. 

"Now well talk this thing out," she said, 
grimly. 

Marah stood in front of her, drooping, like a 
child before a judge. Her head swam. The an- 
gry, piercing voice had hurt her like a physical 
pain. She felt as if she had received not words 
but blows. 

"For more than three years I We had you in 
my house as if you 'd been my own sister," went 
on the voice, in a lower key now, but still resist- 
less and malevolent. "I 've fed you and clothed 
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you, you 've had every comfort I 've had myself, 
you 've met the people I Ve met and travelled 
and seen the world ; and because I was fool enough 
once to trust and confide in you you turn on me, 
now that I have a chance of making something 
out of my life, you ruin me and betray me, and 
sell me to the newspapers!" The horrible words 
went on and on. They writhed around Marah 
like serpents; she was defenceless and there was 
no escaping them, for they were true. 

"And do you know why you 've done this? 
Perhaps you 've got some fine moral reason in 
your mind. But I '11 tell you the truth ! You were 
jealous — you were eaten up with jealousy because 
I had money and friends and was going to make 
a good marriage. You said to yourself that it 
was n't fair that I — who was so bad — should 
have so much and you nothing at all. You 
thought you 'd pay me out — even things up a 
little — because you were so much more of a lady 
than I was! A lady — indeed!" 

Oh ! if she would stop for a • minute ! — if 
there could be an instant's relief from this 
deadly, lacerating rain of words! But Mrs. 
Thompson only changed her tone a little; she 
began to pity herself, saying that it was all up 
with her, that Von Stoll had not been persuaded 
by her pleading that it was all a lie — that she was 
ruined. "You 've done your work well, have n't 
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you?" she cried, finally, "you contemptible 
little traitor!" 

Marah could not hear any more. Her knees 
gave way under her. She sank in a heap beside 
the bed and buried her face in her hands. There 
was a short silence — she could hear her cousin 
breathing heavily, the clock ticked with preter- 
natural loudness, some one moved in the corridor 
outside. 

Mrs. Thompson sprang to the door, opened it 
noiselessly, and took a quick survey without. 
Then she went back to her place. 

"I thought that French devil might be listen- 
ing!" she said, with perfect calmness. 

There was another silence. It seemed as if 
Mrs. Thompson was fortifying herself for a fresh 
effort. 

But Marah forestalled her. A strange kind 
of courage and self-assertion had come to her. 
Still in her crouching position by the bedside, she 
raised her head, and looked at her cousin boldly, 
and straight in the eyes. 

"You 've said a great many cruel things, and 
many of them were true," she said, "and now 
I 'm going to tell you some true things. When 
I came to you three years ago my heart was full 
of love and gratitude. I felt I could devote my 
life to doing whatever I could for you in return 
for your kindness to me. You told me that dread- 
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fill story about your past life and I never let it 
make any difference in my affection for you. I 
pitied you — and wanted to make up to you for 
what you had had to go through with — and I put 
everything else out of my mind; and when you 
began to be jealous of me, and hate me because 
some other people liked me and I had a friend or 
two, I was so puzzled and hurt I did not know 
what to do. I tried in every way I could to make 
myself useful to you so that you might care for 
me again, but it was of no use — the more I did 
the more you exacted. 

" Then there came a man who loved me, and 
you hated me more than ever, because of that, 
and watched us, insultingly, and lied about me and 
finally separated us forever without any pity, or 
any remorse." 

Mrs. Thompson started at this. It was the 
first intimation she had had that Marah knew of 
the means she had taken to prevent her marriage 
with Waring. She tried to speak, but Marah went 
on and would permit no interruption. 

" Since then you 've had a sort of contempt for 
me, because I 'm a worn-out thing of no further 
use to you. I Ve been ill and weak and wretched 
and you Ve left me for days, alone and uncared 
for, with not even a word of the sympathy people 
give for the convention of the thing. But I can 
forgive you all that — as I can forgive you every- 
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thing else. You 've taken my youth and my 
health and my happiness and my belief in people 
— and you 've taken my love — the one thing that 
made life worth anything to me — they 're all gone 
in your service and through your contrivances. 

"And then at last, when I was ill and beaten 
down by everything and desperate, I turned to my 
sister for a little sympathy. I told her how you 
had treated me, and then, because she urged me 
and before I realised what I was doing, I told her 
who you were. 

" Through your cruelty and deceit I was driven 
to treachery — and it 's that I can't forgive you 
for — I can't forgive you for the loss of my soul I 
Before — even with youth and health and love 
gone — I had something left to me. Now I am 
degraded — it is all up with me, as you say it is 
with you. I have nothing. " 

Marah's head sank on her hands again. Hud- 
dled on the floor, beside the bed, motionless, 
almost inanimate, she hardly suggested a hu- 
man figure. Mrs. Thompson found herself unex- 
pectedly deprived of a retort. Marah's attack 
had confounded her. How dared the girl try 
to defend herself! She vacillated for a moment 
between opposing impulses, and finally decided 
that it would be better to go away in wrathful 
silence. The look she gave Marah, as she went out 
of the room, was like a thrust from her foot — 
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it was so insolent and contemptuous. Later, 
she promised herself, to excuse what hinted 
dimly at her own intimidation, she would "get 
even." For the present there was a great 
deal to be done. There was, alas! no more hope 
of the baron. He was sailing on the following 
day, leaving his secretary to close up his affairs 
and follow him later. It had been a great mis- 
take for her to try and prove to him that the 
newspaper story was a blackmailing lie. If she 
had confessed and thrown herself on his mercy 
she might have had a chance with him — though 
even that was doubtful. 

Now there was Hugh to be seen. That would 
be supremely unpleasant. She decided that she 
would spend the winter in the City of Mexico. 
Clarisse Briggs would perhaps go with her. She 
had been a good friend to Clarisse in the past. 

Marah went to stay with her sister at the 
Ninth Street flat, for a few days before return- 
ing to Southfield. By a fortunate chance Mary 
Menendez had been called to the bedside of an 
ailing relative in Pittsburg. 

Ella, full of remorse, once she had had the 
wickedness of what she had done pointed out to 
her, nevertheless cherished, in her secret soul, 
a faint and unworthy satisfaction. It was, she 
felt, quite according to justice that Mrs. Thompson 
should have heen punished for the way she had 
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treated Marah. She would never have dared hint 
at such a sentiment, however fleeting it was, to 
her sister, for the girl was obviously weighed down 
by a sense of her own dishonour and shame. She 
brooded over it through idle days and sleepless 
nights, though she never spoke of Mrs. Thompson 
or anything connected with her, and Ella felt 
more and more alarmed for her sister's health, 
bodily and mental. 

On one of the last days of her stay in New 
York, Marah had to go out in the afternoon to do 
some necessary errands. On her way through 
Forty-second Street she met Karl Heilsburg. 
They had not seen each other since before the 
publication of the article in the Two Seas. 
She would have avoided him, if she could have 
done so, and was looking about for a way of escape 
when he stopped her. Marah expressed her sur- 
prise that he was still in New York, and he ex- 
plained that he had stayed on to look after some 
matters for Von Stoll. 

"I am sailing next Thursday," he said. "I 
ought to have left sooner, but I could not go 
without seeing you again. There was always 
the hope — always the thought of you." 

Marah looked at him coldly, but it came over 
her, in a great wave, how much she trusted and 
cared for him. And he had loved her when she 
was ill and ugly and indifferent — with nothing to 
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offer — nothing to give. What could he have loved 
her for? — her loyalty, perhaps? He had said once 
she was the most loyal woman he had ever known. 
What would he think of her if he knew the 
truth! Despise her — no doubt. It would be a 
kind of expiation to tell him the truth! Her 
mind was made up in an instant. 

"I want to talk to you for a few minutes, " 
she said abruptly. 4 * Is there any place where we 
can talk quietly?" 

He looked up at a giant hotel, towering above 
them. 

" There, perhaps ?" 

" Yes, that will do. " 

They went in and found a quiet corner in one 
of the rooms where afternoon tea is served. It 
was only half -past three o'clock, though the small 
tables stood about, set out with cups and saucers 
and red-shaded candles for future comers. Now 
and then a waiter went in and out and in the 
corridor outside they saw people moving; other- 
wise they had the warm, dimly lighted, semi- 
secluded place to themselves. Heilsburg ordered 
some tea, in order to establish their right to be 
there, and looked at Marah as a lover does. A 
new and stronger hope stirred in his heart. But 
her seriousness and lack of self-consciousness 
puzzled him. Her face had grown graver and 
sterner since he saw her. It had now the inscrut- 
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able and mysterious expression of one who has 
looked deeply into the things of good and evil. 
When she began to talk her eyes seemed to be 
fixed on something distant and invisible, and she 
had a kind of tragic beauty, seen in this way, 
which moved and impressed him. 

She told him the story of her life with Mrs. 
Thompson, not as she had told it to Ella, as a 
story of wrong and injustice, but calmly and 
impersonally, as if it were a document dictated 
for public record. When she came to her own 
treachery in repeating to her sister the secret that 
had been confided to her, her voice faltered. For 
the first time she looked directly at Heilsburg, as 
if to surprise a look of horror or repulsion. But 
his face was partially averted, and she could see 
nothing. When she had finished she waited, 
meekly, for his comment. He would be kind, 
she knew, she had no fear of his not being kind. 
He would not condemn her; he would possibly 
try to convince her that there had been some 
cause for what she had done— but, in his heart, 
he would despise her, and would wonder that he 
could ever have cared for a woman capable of 
such faithlessness. 

The seconds went by in painful suspense. 

Suddenly Heilsburg turned his head so that she 
could see his face. To her infinite surprise there 
were tears in his eyes. 
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He reached out and laid his hand on hers for an 
instant in a fleeting caress. 

1 ' My poor darling ! ' ' — he said. ' ' My poor little 
darling! — How I love you!" 

Marah's heart beat faster, and a bewildered 
feeling almost like pleasure crept over her. But 
at the same time, and irrationally enough, she 
was conscious of a disappointment in Heilsburg. 

"Then you think what I did was not unpar- 
donable?" 

" 'Unpardonable?' No! — but very wrong," 
he said, gravely. 

"You said once I was the most loyal woman 
you had ever known. " 

"Yes, I know. I thought you were incapable 
of any disloyalty." 

"But now you say," Marah hesitated — and 
flushed painfully — "you say you love me — as if 
nothing had changed." 

"It is the love that doesn't change," said 
Heilsburg. He had the patience of one who 
seeks to explain some wonder of nature to a 
little child. "Do you remember I told you in 
Biarritz that I loved you for what you were, 
not for what you did — and that you couldn't 
sink to a place so low that you would be lost to 
me in it?" 

"Yes, I remember." 

"Now you have done something wrong — just 
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as we all do wrong things at times, of one kind or 
another, but you, yourself, are not wicked. Ah, 
Marah, if you only cared for me a little! Think 
what it means to me to go away and feel that 
there is no more hope — that I shall never see you 
again! That's why I've stayed on here, day 
after day. I had a mad fancy that at the very 
last you might turn to me — now when you are 
alone and desperate. I even was glad of all that 
had happened because I thought it might be the 
means of bringing me happiness." 

"But we shall see each other again!" said 
Marah with a kind of protestation in her voice. 

"It is not likely." 

A couple of highly-coloured, young women, with 
enormous hats and muffs, came in and sat down 
at a table near them, ordering tea. Their harsh, 
self-confident voices rang out unpleasantly : 

"I told him he'd better not gi' me any of 
that kind of talk or he 'd see what he 'd get ! " said 
one, evidently continuing a former conversation. 

The other giggled violently, and covered her 
mouth with her pocket-handkerchief while she 
did so. 

Marah looked around her, uneasily. 

"People are beginning to come," she said. 

The waiter brought the bill for the tea, which 
Heilsburg paid. Marah looked at the clock. 
It was after four. She must go. After all there 
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was nothing more to be said. She looked at 
Heilsburg. His face was impassive, but he gave 
the impression of being under a strain of some 
kind. It was abruptly revealed to her that it 
would be hard now, impossible almost, to live 
without his friendship and understanding. 

Some hint of wavering in her must have reached 
him without look or words, for he began to plead 
with her, agitatedly, to marry him immediately 
and sail with him for Europe. 

"You will be happy with me," he said. "I 
know it — I feel it. You are so much to me it is 
impossible that I should be nothing to you. 
You cannot tell me that I am nothing to you, 
Marah!" 

"I like you better than any one in the world," 
said Marah. The words came slowly, as if she 
counted and valued each one as it fell. 

Heilsburg' s eyes lit up, with a gleam of gaiety 
and boyishness. 

And what a beginning that is!" he said. 
Oh, Marah, make up your mind, dear! Leave it 
all behind you, the mistakes and the unhappiness 
and the old friends and the old loves. Do it for 
me — just to make me happy — not for yourself." 

The two young women, experienced in flirtation 
and the romantic drama as studied at Saturday 
"matin6es" on Broadway, scented a love affair. 
They nudged each other with their elbows and sat 
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in silence, staring at Heilsburg and Marah with 
stolid enjoyment. A lady from the suburbs, who 
had been shopping, came in with a number of 
small parcels in a bulging, silk bag; afterwards an 
elderly gentleman. The place was beginning to 
fill up. 

Marah felt suddenly embarrassed, full of 
new anxieties. The impossibility of what Heils- 
burg urged seemed, at one breath, doubtful. 
Somewhere, in her innermost consciousness, a 
hope stirred, an augury of happiness. She felt 
that she must escape, be alone, have time to 
think. 

Finally Heilsburg let her go after she had 
promised to see him again. His composed face 
showed no sign of his feelings, but in his heart he 
exulted, confident now of the success of his most 
daring dreams. It was regrettable that Marah, 
worn out by illness and the tension of injustice and 
deceit and unkindness she had borne for years, 
had told to her irresponsible sister their cousin's 
secret. 

On the other hand, Heilsburg could not but 
rejoice that the worthy Von Stoll had escaped 
marriage with an adventuress and that Cora 
Thompson had got her deserts. 

Being a man, and one who looked forward 
rather than back, he did not, however, senti- 
mentalise over Marah* s weakness or her cousin's 
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downfall, but concentrated all his thoughts on 
winning the wife he desired. 



Five days later the Deutschland sailed for 
Europe. Heilsburg and Marah were on board. 
They stood on an upper deck and watched the 
jagged outline of New York slip past them. 
When it began to be lost in the distance Marah 
turned to her husband : 

"There is the end of a good many things," 
she said, with shaking lips. 

He looked at her — and his eyes were very 
smiling and confident, as he said: 

"Everything moves in circles, liebchen. In 
each end there is a new beginning!" 
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